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In tlie following sketch of thc.litcrury life of the late 
Frederick Von ScJ>legcl,,it b the intention of the writer 
to take a rapid review of that authijr’s principal produc¬ 
tions, noticing the qjrcgnistanccs out of which they grew, 
and the influence they exerted on lib age; giving, at the 
same, time a fuller analysb of his political and metaphysi¬ 
cal systemslan analysis which is^iscful, nay almost ne¬ 
cessary to the elucidation of very mny passages in the 
work, to which this memoir is prciraea. Of the inade¬ 
quacy of his jiowcrs to the due cxecutmn of such a task, 
none can Ix^norc fully sensible than the writer hrmself; 
hut he trusts that he will experience from the kindness of 
the render, nn indulgence proportionate to the difliculty 
of the undertaking. 

In oflenng to the Britisli public a translation of one of 
the last works of one among the most illustrious of 
(icrman writers, the translator is aware, that after the 
excellent translation which appeared in 1818 of this 
author’s “Ilbtory of Literature,” and also after the ad- 
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mirable translation of his brother’s “Lectures on Drama¬ 
tic Literatjire,” by TVIr. Black, his own performance must 
appeeJ in a very disadvantageous point of view. But 
tills is a circumstance which only^gives it additional claims 
to indulgent consideration. i * 

Tile family of the Schlcgels seem to have been peculiarly 
favourtfl by the Muses. Elias* Sclflcgel, a meinhcr of 
this family,• was a distinguished dramatic writer in his 
own time : and some of his plays are, I believe, acted in 
Germany at the present day. Adolphus Schlcgcl, the 
father of the subject of the ‘present biography, was a 
minister of the Lutheran church, distinguished for hiy li¬ 
terary talents, and particularly for eloquence in tlie pulpit. 
His eldest son, Charles Augustus Sclilcgel, entered with 
the Hanovertan regiment to which he belonged into the 
service of cur East India, Company, and had begun to 
prosecute with success his studies in Sanscrit literature— 
a field of knowledge in which Ids brothers have since ob¬ 
tained so much distinction—wlicn his youthful career was 
unliappily terminated by the hand of death. Augustus 
Wilham Sclilcgel, the.second son, who was destined to 
carry^to so high a pitch the literary ^ory of his family, 
was bom at Ilpnovcr’ in I7C!)—a year so propitious to 
the birth of genius. Ercdeiick Schlcgc] was born at 
Hanover, in 1772. Tliough destined for commerce, ho 
received a highly class^'al education ; and in his sixteenth 
year iircvailcd on his father to allow him to devote 
iiiinscLf to the BclBs Lettres. After romplcting his 
Bcadcmieal course st Gottingen and I^cipzig, lie rejoined 
hie brother, and became associated witli him in Ids li¬ 
terary labours. lie has himself given us the interesting pic¬ 
ture of his own mind at this early period. “ In my first 
youtli," says he, “from Vhe age of seventeen and upwards, 
the \?ritings of I'lato, the Greek tmgediaifl, and AVinkcl- 
mann's cntliusiastic works, formed tlie intellectual world 
in which I lived, and where I often strove in a youthful 
inannor, to represent to my soul the ideas and images of 
ancient gods and heroes. In the year 1789, 1 was en- 
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afelccl, for the first time, to grntijy my inclination in that 
capital so highly refined by art—Dresden ; and I was as 
much surprised as delighted to see really before, me Aioae 
antique figures of gods 14iad sd long desired to behold. 
Among these»I often tarried fgr hours, especially in the 
incomparable collection of Mengs's casts, wnich. were tllBli 
to be found, iisposcd in* a state c^’ little order in the 
Briihl garden, where* I oftc^ let myself be shut up, in 
order to remain without interruption. It was not the 
consummate beauty of form alone, which satisfied and 
even exceeded the expectation I liad secretly formed ; but 
it w^s still more the life—the animation in those Olympic 
marbles, which excited my astonishment; for the latter 
quabties I had been less able to picture to myself in my 
solitary musings. These first indelible impressions were 
in succeeding years, the firm, ejiduring ground-work for 
my study of classical antiquity.”* Ilcrc ho found the 
sacred fire at wliich his genius lit the torch, destined to 
blaze through his life with incxtinguishahlc brightness. 

He commenced his literary career in 1794, with a short 
essay on the dilfcrcnt schools of (/[cck poetry. It is cu¬ 
rious to watch in “this little piece the buddings of. his 
mind. Here we see, as it were, the germ of the first’part 
of the great ^orkT od ancient and moilern literature, 
which he published nearly twenty years afterwards. We 
arc astonished to find in a youth of^twenty-two an erudi¬ 
tion so extenfive—an acquaintance not only with the 
more celebrated poets and philosoplioie of ancient Greece, 
but also with the obscure, recondite .Alexandrian poets, 
known to comparatively few scholars even of a in^turc^ 
age. We admire, too, the clearness of analytic arrange¬ 
ment—the admirable method of classification, in which 
the author and his brother liave aver so far'outshonc the 
genJrahty of GAraan writers. The esmy displays, also, a 
delicacy of observation and an originality of views, wliich 
announce the great critic. It is, in short, the labour of 
an infant llctcu]e& 

* SuuDtUctie Werke.Vorrole, p. B, voL 0. 
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Aa this essay g^vcs pjoinisc of a mighty critic, so 
two treatises, which the author wrote in the following 
years* 1795 and 1796—one entitled "Diotima,” and 
which treats of the condition of’tlic female sex in ancient 
'Greece—the other, a parallel between C-je.sar' and Alcxan- 
d8i? not published, however, till twenty-six years al'tcr- 
■wards—both show the da^Ttlings of his great historical 
genius, liarely have the promises ol^ youth been so amply 
lulhllcd —rarely has the green foliage of mring been fol¬ 
lowed by fruits so rich and abundant. It is interesting 
to observe the fine, organic‘"development of Schlcgpl’s 
mental powers—to trace in these early productions, the 
germs of those great historical work» wliich it was re¬ 
served for his manhood and age to achieve. In the latter 
and most roinarkablc of these essays, he examines the 
respective merits of Caesar and Alexander, considered as 
men, as generals, and as statesmen. To the Macedonian 
ha assigns greater tenderness of feeling, a more generous 
•n(l lofty disinterestedness of character—and a finer power 
of perception lor the beauties of art. To the Roman ho 
ascribes greater cooln(ia.s and sobriety of judgment, an 
■extraordinary degree of pclf-coiTtrol, a*mind tenacious of 
its purpose, b\it carehjss os to the means by which it was 
accomplished, nn cxoniisitc sense of fi(nesi| and propriety 
in the smallest ns in tlie greatest things, yet little suscep¬ 
tibility for the bcautif|il m art. With respect to military 
genius, he shows that Ctesar united to the fire and rapid¬ 
ity of the Macedonian, greater con.stancy and pci>everance ; 
yot that the temority of Alexander was not always the 
o^cctof impetuous passion, but sometimes >tlic result at 
once of situation and deliberate reflection. As rcg.ards 
tile political capacities of these two great conquerors, he 
thows that Gesnr possc^d an over-mastering B.'^c^ndency 
over the minds of men—the talent of guiding their u*ills, 
■and making them subservient to liLs own views and intcr- 
■esta—in short, a consummate skill iu the tactics of a 
party-leader. Yet ho thinks him destitute of tlic wisdom 
of a law-giver, or what he emphatically calls, the or^iuiic 
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genius of state —the power to fvund, ijr renovate a consti¬ 
tution. To Alexander, on the contrary, he attributes the 
plastic genius of legislation— the will and the ability to 
diffuse among nations th^hlcssings of civili^tion—to pLnt 
cities, and establish free, flouiishing, and permanent coin- 
munitic^ , * 

In the 5^car 1797J Schiedel pubjished his first import¬ 
ant work, entitled “the Greeks and the Romans.” This 
work was, two or three years afterwards, followed by an¬ 
other, entitled “ History of Greek Poetry." These two 
wii tings in tljeir original form arc no longer to be met 
wiTli—for in the new edition of the author s works, they, 
not only have undergone various alterations and additions, 
but have been, as it were, melted into one work. Win- 
keluiann's history of art was the model ^vd\ich Sehlegel 
piTijiosed to himself in this history of Greek ,poetry; and 
we must allow that the noble school which that illustrious 
man, as well as Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, had founded 
in Germany, never received a riidier aet^uisition thap in 
the work here spoken of. Prior to the illustrious writers 
I have named, Germany had produced a multitude ol 
scholars distlngufshed lor profound learning and orilical 
acuteness; but their labours may’be considered as only 
ancillary and iprellminary to the works ol^ men who, wim 
an erudition and a perspicacity never surpassed, united a 
poetical sense and a philosophic,discernment that could 
catch the spirit of antiquity, reanimate her forme, and 
place them in all their living freshness before our eyes. 

In the first chapter of the “ Histoiy of Greek Poetry,” 
Sehlegel speaks of the religious rites and mysteriae of the 
primitive Greeks, and of the Orphic poetry to which they 
pave ri.se. Contrary to the opinion of many scholars who, 
though they admit the present IBrm of the Orphic hymns 
to be the woi^ of a later period, yet refer their substance 
to a very remote antiquity, Sehlegel assigns their origin to 
the age of Hesiod. “ Enthumasm,” he says, “ is the cha¬ 
racteristic of the Orphic poetry—repose that of the Ho¬ 
meric poems,” His obeervations, however, on the early 
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religion- of the Gr^ks, foim, in my humble opinion, the 
least Batiaijictory portion of this work. He next gives an 
interesting account of the ptate of society in Greece in the 
age of Homer, as well as in the ohe precceding, and shows 
by a long process of inductive evidence, how*the Homerie 
poRrjr was the crown and perfection of a,long, series of 
Bardic poems. • ‘'1 ' 

He then examines, at great length, the opinions of the 
ancients from the earliest Greek to the latest Roman 
critics, on tlic plan, the dictioi^. and poetical merits of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey; interweaving in this review of an- 
•cient criticismhis own remarks, which serve cither to correct 
the errors, supply the deficiencies, or illustrate the wisdom 
of those ancient judges of art. After thi.s survey of an¬ 
cient crlticisrfl, he proceeds to point out some of the cha- 
laotoristic fixtures of the 'Ilomeric poems. lie inquires 
what is understood by natural poetry, or the poetry of 
nature; shows that it is perfectly compatible with art— 
that there is a wide difference between the natural and 
the rude—that 1 loiiier ^s distinguished as much for deli¬ 
cacy of perception, aoouracy of delineation, and sagacity 
of juijgmcnt. as for fertility of fancy anct energy of passion. 
The author ne:tt passes in review tjic ^Icsiodic epos, the 
middle epos, or the works of the Cyclic poets, and lastly, 
the productions of the Ionic, A'iolie, and Doric schools ol 
lyric poetry. The fragments on the lyric poptry of Greece 
are particularly beautiful, and comprise not only excellent 
criticisms, on the genius of the different lyrists themselves, 
but also most inUX'csting observations on the character, 
manners, and social institutions, of the races that composed 
tho HoUenio confederacy. 

It was Sohlcgel’s intention to have given a complete 
history of Greek poctr^; but the execution of this task 
was abandoned, not from any want of perseverance, as 
some have imagined, but from some peculiar circumstances 
in the world of letters at that period. Tho litemiy see pti- 
cism of supported with so much learning and abihty, 
was then oonvuJsuig the German mind; and while tlic 
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purity of the Homeric text, and the ynity and intregrity 
of the Homeric poems themselves were so abl]^ contested, 
Schlegel deemed it a hazardous task to attempt tdf draw 
public attention to any* iesthetic inquiries on the elder 
Greek poerfy. Hence the Second part of this work, 
which treats of the lyric poets, remained unfinished. ■¥hc' 
general qualities, wpichTOust strike all in this liistory of 
Greek poetry are, a masteily acquaintance with classical 
literature—a wariness and circumspection of judgment, 
rare in any writer, especiidly in one so yoimg—a critical 
petspicacity, that draws its conclusions from the widest 
range of observation—and a poetic flexibility of fancy, ^ 
that can transport itself into the remotest periods of anti¬ 
quity. In a word, the author analyses as a critic, feels as 
a poet, and observes like a philosopher. • 

But a new career now expanded before the ardent 
mind of Schlegel. The enterprising spirit of British 
scholai's had but twenty years before opened a new intel¬ 
lectual world to European inquiry;—a world many of 
who.se spiritual productions, disguised in one shape or 
another, the Western nations hactfor a long course of ages 
admired and enjoyed, ignorant as they were of the precise 
region from whi^ they were brought. , J%r the Know¬ 
ledge of the Sanscrit tongue and literature—an event in 
literary importance inferior only to the revival of Greek 
learning, and. in a rchgious and philosophic point of view, 
pregnant, perhaps, With greater results;—mankind have 
been indebted to the influence of Briti.»h commerce; and 
it is not one of the least services wdiich that commerce 


has rcndcrfftl to the cause of civilisation. In tha> promo¬ 
tion of Sanscrit learning, the merchant princes of Britain 
emulated the noble zeal displayed four centuries before by 
the nfcrchan^ princes of blorcn^e, in the encouragement 
and diffusion of Hellenic literature. By dint of promises 
and entreaties, they extorted from the Brahmin the mys¬ 
tic key, which has opened to us so many wonders of the 
primitive world. And as a great Chri^an philosopher 
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of our age* haa observed^ it ia fortunate that India waa 
not then under thfe dominion of the French; for during 
the fateli^oua fever which inflamed and maddened that 
great people, their inaiefious guidea—those detestable 
Bophiata of the eighteenth ^ntury—would rdoat assuredly 
huie leagued with the Bralimins to auppre^ the. truth, to 
'mutilate the ancient tnonumcnts"of Sanscrit lore, and thus 
would have for ever poisoned^ the sources of Indian learn¬ 
ing. A Britiah society waa established at Calcutta— 
whose object it waa to investigate the languages, historical 
antiquities, sciences, and reli^oua and philosophical sys¬ 
tems of Asia, and more especially of Ilindostan. ‘Sir 
"William Jones—a name that will be covered as long os 
genius, learning, and Christian philosophy command the 
respect of mvikind—was the soul of this enterprise. He 
brought to the invc-stigatijn of Indian literature and his¬ 
tory, a mind stored with the treasm'es of classical and 
Oncntal scholarship—a spirit of indefatigable activity— 
and a clear, methodical, and capacious intellect. No man, 
too,* so fully understood the religious bearings of these in¬ 
quiries, anu had so well jfeized the whole subject of Asiatic 
antiquities in its connexion with the Bible. But at the 
period at which wo have arrived, this great spirit had 
already taken its departure; noriniCs flightJrad it dropped 
its mantle of inspiration on any of the former associates oi 
its labours. For amopg the academicians of Calcutta, 
though there were men of undoubted talent" and learning, 
there wero none who inherited tho philosophic mind oi 
Jones. At this pr^fiod, too, the fanciful temerity of a 
Wilford was bringing discredit on the Indian wescarches— 
a lemority which would necessarily provoke a rc-action, 
and lead, as in some recent instances, to a prosaic narrow¬ 
mindedness, that would seek to bring down the(^wholc 
system of Indian civilisation to the dull Kvel of its own 
vulgar conceptions. 

Schlegel saw that Uio moment was critical. He saw 
• Count Maiitre.— Se« his " Soirees de St. PeteRbourg." 
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that the edififte of Oriental leamkig, raigcd at the cost of bo 
much labour by Sir William Jones, was in danger of 
falling to pieces—that all the mighty results wdjich 
Christian philosophY had Anticipated from these inquiries, 
would be, if Mot frustrated, at deast indefinitely postponed 
—that a ;vild„ uncritical, extravagant fancifulness on^o 
one hand, Dr a dull sjjid dogged Rationalism on the other 
—(equally adverse as both ,are to the cause of historic 
truth)—would soon bring these researches into inextricable 
confusion; in short, that the time had arrived when they 
should be fairly brought b?fore the more enlarged philo¬ 
sophy of Germany, r illed with this idea, and animated 
by that pure zeal for science, which is its o\vn best reward. 


Schlegcl resolved to betake him to the study of the 
Sanscrit tongue. But for the considerations I have 
ventured to suggest, such a resolution on the part of such 
a man would be surely calculated to excite regret : wc 
should be inclined to lament that a mind so original, 
already saturated with so much elegant literature jnd 
solid learning, should be thus doomed in the bloom of its 
existenec, to consume years in the. toilsome acquisition of 
the most difficult oT all laftguages. 

In prosecution of his undertaking, SchlcgeJ repaired in 
the y ear 1802 , to Pans, which had been long celebrated 
for her professors in the Eastern tongues, and where the 
national libra^ presented to the Priental scholar, inex¬ 
haustible stores of wealth. Here, with the able assistance 


of those distinguished Orientalists, M.M. dc Langl^s and 
Chezy, Schlegcl made considerable piogrcss in the study 
of Persian aad Sanscrit literature. But while engaged in 
these laborious pursuits, he contrives to find time to plunge 
into the then almost unexplored mines of Provcn^l poesy 
—to ui^ertake profound rcsearchSfe into the history of the 
middle ago, ani to dchver lectures on metaphysics in the 
French language. If these lectures did not meet with all 
the success which might have been hoped for, this cannot 
surprise us, when we consider diat the gross materiolum 
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which had long weighed on the Parisian mind, and from 
whic^ it jvas then but slowly emerging, could ill accord 
with the lofty Platonism pf the German; nor when we add 
to the disadvantage under which every one labours when 
speaking in a foreign tonghe, the fact that Aature had not 
fa%urcd this extrordinary man with a hap^y delivery. 
From Paris, he wrete a series oft articles on the early 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Provenijal poetry. The 
article on Portuguese poetry is singularly beautiful, and 
contains, among other thinga^somc remarks as new as they 
are just, on the influence of climate and loccillty in the; for¬ 
mation of dialects. It comprises, too, an admirable critique 
on the noble poem of the Lusiad, whidh in allusion to the 

S 'rcat national catastrophe that so soon followed on its pub- 
ication, and by which the ancient power, energy, and 
glory of Portugal were fbr ever destroyed, he calls “ the 
swan-like cry of a people of heroes prior to its downfall." 
This essay and others of the same period furnish also a 
proof how very soon’Frederick Sclucgcl had framed his 
critical views and opiijions on the various works of art. 
His aesthetic system seems to hqycbccp formed at a sine-lc 
cast^wc might almost say, that from the head of this in¬ 
tellectual Jove, the Palla.s of criticisni lyid leaped all armed. 
His metaphysical theories, on the contrary,* appear to have 
been slowly elaborated—to have undcr^nc many modi¬ 
fications ond improYCanents in the lapse jof years, and 
never to have been moulded into a form of perfect sym¬ 
metry, until the last years of his life. 

During his aboih: in France, he addressed to a friend in 
Onrmany, a series of beautiful letters on lEhe diilercnt 
schools and epochs of Christian painting. The pictorial 
treasures of a large part of Europe were then concentrated 
in the French capital; and Schlcgel, avajbng hifnsclf of 
this golden opportunity, gave on account ot the various 
master-pieces of modem art, contained in the public and 
private collections of Paris; interweaving in these notices, 
general views on the nature, object, and iimits of Christian 
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painting. These letters the author has since revised and 
enlarged; and they now form one of the most delightful 
volumes iu'the general collection of his works. • 

The three arts, sculptflre, music, and painting, cor¬ 
respond, according to the author, to the three parts ol 
human consciousness, the body—the soul—and the mlflUi. 
Sculpture, the most |natdtial of tha fine arts, best repre¬ 
sents the beauty of form, and the properties of sense ; 
Music explores and gives utterance to the deepest feelings 
of the human soul : but it is reserved for the most spiritual 
of the arts—Painting, to express aU the mysteries of in¬ 
telligence—all the divine symbolism in nature and in 
man. He shows that the three arts have objects very 
distinct, and which must by no means be confounded. 
But the respective limits of these arts have not always 
been duly observed. Hence, cenfining his observation to 
painting, there are some artists, whom he calls sculpture- 
paiiitcrs, like the great Angelo—others again musical 
painters, like Correggio and Murillo. 

The various schools of art—thc^ elder Italian—the later 
Itiliaii—the Spanish—the old German—and the Flemish, 
pass successively under review. The distinctive qualities 
of the mighty masters in each schbol—the fantastic and 
truly Dantesque wilJncss of Giotto—the soft outline 
of Perugino—the depth of feeling tliat characterises Leo¬ 
nardo (ia Vinci—the ideal bcayty—the various, the 
inlinitc charm of liaphacl—the gigantic conception of 
Angelo—the glowing reality of Titian—the harmonious 
elegance of Correggio—the bold vigour of Julio Romano 
—tile uoblo^fFort of the Caraccis to revive in a decliniog 
age the style of the great masters—the true Spanish car- 
ucsliiess and concentrated energy of Murillo—the deep- 
toneJ pkity of Velasquez—the profbund and comprehensive 
UJidcrstandii^ *whicn distinguishes his own Diircr, whom 
he calls the shakspeare of painting—the distinctive quali¬ 
ties of these great masters name but a few of the more 
eminentl, arc analysed with, incomparable skill, and act 
forth with charming diction. I regret that the limits 
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of thla introductory me^ioir ■will not allow me to give an 
analyaia of these'enchanting letters; but I cannot forbear 
obBM;vin^ in conclusion, that atthe present moment, when 
there aeema, to he an earnest wish on all sides to revive the 
higher art among ourselycs, whoever would undertake a 
twnalation of these letters, would, I think, confer a service 
on the public generally, and on oiar artists in particular. 
To the frienda and followers of a/l, such a work is the 
more necessary, as the illustrious author has, in a manner, 
taken up' the aubjcct where Winklcmann had left off. 
These letters are followed by®othcrs equally admirable on 
Gothic architecture, where the characteristic qualititis of 
the different epochs in the civil and, ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture of the middle age are set forth with the same 
masterly poivers of fancy and discrimination. This sublime 
art seemed to respond bept to Schlegel’s inmost feelings. 

But I am now approaching a passage in the life ol 
Schlcgcl, which will be viewed in a different light, accord¬ 
ing to tlic diil’ercnt feplings and convictions of my readers. 
By some his conduct will be considered a blamcablc apos- 
tacy from the faitli of his fathers—by others, a generous 
sarrilico of early prejudices on the altar of truth. To 
diijgitiso my own approbation of his conduct, would be to 
do violence tet my feelings, and 'vrtoilg to my principles; 
but to enter into a justilicntinn of his motivea, would be 
to engage in a polemical di.scussion, most unseemly in an 
introduction to a wthk which is perfectly foreign to in¬ 
quiries of that nature. I slinll therefore confine myself to 
a brief statement of facts: noticing, at the same time, the 
intellectual condition of the two great religipus parties ol 
Germany, immediately prior and subsequent to Schlcgel's 
change of religion. 

It was on his return from France in the year 1805 , 
And in the ancient city of Cologne, tluia' the subject ol 
this memoir ■was received into the bosom of the CathoHc 
church. There, in that venerable city, wliich was sc 
often honoured by the abode of the great founder ol 
Christendom—Charlemagne—which al^unds ■with ec 
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many monuments of the arts, ,tlie learning, the opu¬ 
lence, and political greatness of the noddle age—where 
the Christian Aristotle of the thirteenth century—*• Aquinas 
—had passed the first yeaiu of his academic course—there, 
in that veneraj)li> minster, too, pne of the proudest monu¬ 
ments of ^Gothic architecture—was solemnised in tie 
person of ^is illustrious unan, the alliance between the 
ancient faith and modern science of Germany—an alli¬ 
ance that has been productive of such important conse¬ 
quences, and is yet pregnant with mightier results. 

The plirity of the motiv(.% wliich directed, Schlegel in 
this? the nipst’important act of his life, few would be 
ignorant or shamdess enough to impeach. His station, 
his character—his virtues—all suffice to repel the very 
suspicion of unworthy motives; and the Icjst reflection 
will show, that while in a cqjintry circumstanced like 
Germany, his change of religion could not procure for 
him greater honours and emoluments than, under any 
circumstances, his genius would bg certain to command; 
that change would too surely expose him to obloqfty, 
misrepresentation, and calumny—lind what, to a heart ’.so 
sensitive as his, must huve been still more painful—the 
alienation perhaps of esteemed friends. Had he remained n 
Protc.stant, he wouM, ftistcad of engaging ih the service of 
Austria, have iij all probability taken to that of Prussia, 
and there, doubtless, have received the same honours and 
distinctions ivhich have been so de?ervingly bestowed on 
his illustrious brother. We may suppose, also, that a 
man of his mind and character, woul^ not on slight and 
frivolous gT;;^inds, have taken a step so important; nor in 
n matter so momentous, have come to a decision, without 
a full and anxious investigation. InTact, his theological 
learning was eirtenaive—he was wrell read in the ancient 
fathers—the sahoolmen of the middle age, and tlic more 
eminent modem divines; and tliough I am not aivc.rc 
that lie has devoted any special trealase to theology, yet 
the remarks scattered through his works, whcllier on 
Biblical exegesis, or dogmatic divinity, are so pregnant, 
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original, and profound, that we plainly see it was in his 
power to have giwn the world a “ systerna theologicum^’ 
no Igss masterly than that of his great predecessor— 
Leibnitz. The works of the ca^ly Greek fathers, indeed, 
he appears to have made a special object scientific re- 
sejjcn., well knowing whal golden grains of philosophy 
may be picked up in that sacreij Btrtam. Tlie Conversion 
of Schlegel was hailed with enthusiSsm by the Catholics 
of Germany. This event occurred, indeed, at a moment 
equally opportune to himself and to the Catholic body. 
To himself-—for though his noble mind would never have 
run a-ground amid the miserable shallows flf l^tionalkm, 
yet had it not then taken refuge in the secure haven of 
Catholicism, it might have been suclccd down in the 
rapid eddies^ of Pantheism. To the Catholic body in 
Germany, this event was no less opportune; and for the 
reasons which shall now be stated. 


Germany, which in the middle ago had produced so 
many distinguished poets, artists, and philosophers, was. 
at the Reformation, shorn of much of her intellectual 
strength. In the disastrous Thirty Years’ War, which that 
event brought about, Mic saw her imirersltlcs robbed of 
thcir>no8t distinguished ornaments, and the lights, which 
ought to have ndorned her at homof slaidding their lustre 
on foreign lands, 'flic general languor anif cxliaustion of 
the German mind, conscciucnt on that Tearful and con¬ 
vulsive struggle, was aftpavent enough in the literature ol' 
the age, whi^ ensued after the treaty of Westphalia. To 
these causes, which produced this general declension of 
German intellect, Vnust be added one whipli specially 
apices'to tho Catholic portion of Germany. 

Kvory great abusciof human reason, by a natural revul¬ 
sion of feeling, inspires g certain dread and distrust of its 
powers. This has been more than once cxomplifica in the 
history of tho church. So, at this momentous period, 
some of the Gennon Catholic powers sought in obscu- 
i-antism, a rofugo and security ogoinst religious and poli¬ 
tical innovations, and denied to that science that encou* 
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ragement which she /lad a right to look for at thei# 
hands:—a policy as infatuated as'it is cidpable, for, while 
ignorance draws down contempt and disgrace on«reli^ion, 
it begets in its turn, as ^ melancholy experience has 
proved, those very errors and that very unbelief, against 
which it was Jesigned as a protiction. 

Had the^coiht of gA.ustria acceded to the proposal of 
Leibnitz, for establishing at VieiuJa that academy of 
sciences which he afterward? succeeded in founding at 
Berlin, the glory of that great resuscitation of the German 
mind, which occurred in Uic middle of the eighteenth 
century, would have then probably redounded to Catholic, 
rather than to Protestant Germany. But the German 
Catholics, though they started later in the career of intel¬ 
lectual improvement, have at length reached, and even 
outstripped, their Protestant brethren in the Ace. 

Tlircc or lour years before S(!hlegel embraced tlie Ca¬ 
tholic Jliith, the signal for a return to the ancient churcli 
■was given by the illustrious Count Stolberg. The reli¬ 
gious impulse, wliich this great man imparted to Gar- 
man literature, was simultaneous with that Christian re¬ 
generation of philo^phy, eommenetd in France by tlic 
Viscount do Bonald. An,d these twp illustrious meii; in 
the noble career '\uhich fivc-and-thir^ yoars ago they 
opened in theif respective countries, Bave been followed 
by a scries of gig'antic intellects, who have restored the 
empire of faith, regenerated art aad science, and reno¬ 
vated, if I may so speak, the human mind itself.* 

Forty years ago, the Catholifcs of Germany, as^I said, 
■\vere in a state of the most humiliating intellectual infe¬ 
riority to th?ir Protestant brethren—they could pdnt to 
lew writers of eminence in their own body—Protestant¬ 
ism was the lord of the ascendant in every department of 
Gcrmanlettersu—and yet so well nave the Catholics cm- 

• The aristocracy of French litemtuiv, and a splendid aristocracy 
it is, li.is been for the last twenty years decidedly Catholic. The 
enemies of the church are to be found almost esclusively in the 
bourgeoisie, and still more in the canaille, of that literature. 
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ployed the intervening tjme, that they now furnish the 
most valuable porfton of a literature, in many respects the 
moal^valuable in Europe. In fevery branch of knowledge 
they can now show wrkers qf the highest order. To 
natne but a few of the most distinguished, tiiey have pro¬ 
dded the two greatest Biblical critics of tnc age—Hug 
ana Scholz—profound Biblical enegetists, IjRe Alber, 
Ackermann, and, rctently, Molitoi^ who has created a 
new era not only in Biblical literature, but in the Phi¬ 
losophy of History—divines, Uke Wieat, Dobmaycr, 
Schwarz, Zimmer, Brenner, Liebermann, and Mooldcr, 
distinguished as they are for various and dxtensive Iwrn- 
• ing, and understandings as comprehpnsive as they are 
ocutc—an ccclcsiaBtical nistorian pre-eminent for genius, 
erudition, and celestial suavity, like Count Stolberg—phi¬ 
losophic nrcfimologists, like Hammer and Schlosser—ad¬ 
mirable publicists, like fjents, Adam Muller, and the 
Swiss Haller—and two philosophers, possessed of vast 
acquirements and colossal intellects like Goerres, and the 
Buhiect of this memoir. In Germany, and elsewhere, 
Catholic genius seems only to have slumbered during the 
eighteenth century, irf order to» ostonieh the world by a 
ncw’aind extmordinnjy display, of strength. It is uu- 
ioubtcdly tnio that several of ths above-named indivi¬ 
duals originally bAnged to the Protestant cburcli, and 
that that church should have given birth' to men of siuli 
exalted genius, refined sensibility, and mcmxl worth, is a 
circumstance which furnishes our Protestant brctliien 
with additional claims to our love and respect. AVe hail 
these first prosclj't^s as the pledges of a more, general, .and 
Bftroly'not a very distant re-union. 

The vigorous graft of talent, which the Catholic tluis 
received from the Prolpstant community, was imparted to 
n Stock, where the powers of vegetation, Jong dormant, 
bbgan now to revive with renovated strength. The old 
Catholics zealously co-opemted with the new in the rege¬ 
neration of all the sciences—and tlic efl'eets of their joint 
labours have been apparent, net only iu the transcendent 
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excellence of individual productions, but in the new life 
and energy infused into -^lie learned corpomtions—the 
universities as well as the institutes of science. Tlie 
mixed universities, like those 6f Bonn, Freyburg, and 
others, are in a great degree supported by Catholic talent ; 
and the great Catholic University of Munich, which tlte 
present cxcijlcnt Kinfj of Bavaria founded in 1826, al¬ 
ready by the celebrity of its professors, the number of its 
scholars, and the admirable direction of the studies, 
l)ids fair to rival the most celebrated universities in Ger¬ 
many.* ' 

Gfatlfylng as’ it must have been to Schlcgel to sec by 
liow many distinguished spirits his example had been fob 
lowed, and to witness the rapid literary improvement of 
that community in Germany to which he had now united 
himself, he could not expect to escape those cro.sscs and 
contradictions which are,in this world, the heritage of the 
Just. Tlic rancorous invectives which the fanatic Ration- 
lai.at—Voss, had never ceased to pour, oi^t on his own carjy 
friend and benefactor—the heavenly-minded Stolberg, 
excited the contempt and disgust of*pvery well-constituted 
mind in the Protestant cTimmunity. Tliis. Cerberus of 
Rationalism opened his deep-moutlicd cry on Schlegel 
■ • 

• The words winch the King of Bavaria used at the moment ol 
founding tin's university, arc remarkable. “ 1 do not wish,” said he 
" iha t my siibjccta should be learned at thtf cost of religion, nor reli¬ 
gious at ihe cost of learning.”— Sec Baader's opening speech in 1826, 

PhUosophischc5chrillteD,”p. 366. These are golden words, which 
ought to he engraven on the hearts of all princys. In other words, 
■ he monarch meant to say, 1 wish to consecrate science by rcygion, 
.and 1 wish to cdTihrm and extend religion by science. This sove¬ 
reign i.s the most enlightened, as well as munihcenl. patron of learn- 
■nc in Europe; and whether we consider his zeal in the cause ol 
religion—bit solicitude for the freedom aiW prosperity of his subjects 
— his profftind knqfvledge, os well as active patronage, of art and 
frience—and his true-hearted German frankness and probity j he is 
in everj- respect, a worthy namesake of the illiistnoiis Emperor 
Maximilian. He has assisted in making his capital a true German 
Athens ; and, small as it is, it may at this moment compete in art, 
Jiteralure, ud Science, with ihe proudest cities in Europe. 

C 
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also, aa he set his foot tn tl^e threshold of the Catholic 
chvtrph. ^In this instance, tne'rcligious bigotry of Voss 
was* inflamed and exasperated by utcraiy jealousy. By 
his criticisms, and masterty translation of Homer and other 
Greek poets, this highly-gifted man had noj only rendered 
ifllperishable service to German literature,^but had contri¬ 
buted to infuse a new life into the Study of classical anti¬ 
quity. Jealous, therefore jf his Greeks, whom he wor¬ 
shipped with a sort of exclusive idolatry, he looked with 
distrust and aversion on every attempt to introduce the 
Orientals to the literary notite of the Germans. lie ran 
down Asiatic literature of every age and nation with the 
moat indiscriminate and thisparing laolence—denounced 
the intentions of its admirers as evil and sinister ; and in 
allusion to«thc noble use which Stolbcrg, Schlcgel, and 
•others had made of thek Oriental learning in support of 
Christianity, petulantly exclaimed on one occasion. “The 
Brahims have leagued with the Jesuits, in order to sub- 
■^ert the Protestant, • or (as we should translate that word 
in this country) the Rationalist religion." 

It was in 1808, aljcr several years spent in the study 
of.Sanscrit literature, Schlcgel publiihed the rc.'ult of his 
researches and meditations in the celebrated work entitled 
the “Language and Wisdom of tile Bidia^s.” Tliis work, 
the first part of which is occupied with a comporativc ex¬ 
amination of the ctjjpiology and grammatical structure of 
the Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Roman, olid German lan¬ 
guages, the second whereof traces the filiation and con¬ 
nexion of the diil'ercnt religious and pliilosophical systems 
. that have prevailed in the ancient OncntaUworld, and the 
last of which consists of metrical versions from the sacred 
and didactic poems of the Hindoos—this work, I soy, 
might not bo inaptlj^tcrmcd a grammar, synta^, and pro¬ 
sody of philosophy. •' 

With re^ct to etymology, Schlcgel points out the 
number of Sanscrit words identical in sound and significa¬ 
tion with words in the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, or the German, or sometimes even in all those 
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languages put together. |Ie ekcludca words which are 
imitatioi^ of natural soufi^, and which, therefore, mi flit 
have been adopted simultaneously by nations unknoilTTto 
each other ; and selects thbse w6rds only which arc of the 
most simple apd primitive signification, such as relate to 
those int^Iccti^al and physical objects most closely allied 
to man; as also auxiHu^y vtJrbs, pronouns, nouns of number, 
and prepositions;—words which arc less exposed than any 
to those casual and partial changes which conquest, com¬ 
merce, and religion, introduce into language. With rc- 
spe^ to mm!T^ptical structure, the author shows that the 
mo* of declining nouns, and conjugating verbs, offorming 
the degrees of comparison in adjectives, of marking the gen¬ 
der and number of substantives, of changing or modifying 
the signification of words by prefixed articles, fe common to 
tlic oansent, and tho other darivativc languages above- 
mentioned. It is from this strong external and internal 
resemblance, these languages have received the apcclla- 
Uon oi the Indo-Gcrmanic. The prior antiquity of (jic 
banscrit the author infers from pie greater Icngtli and 
lulness of its words, and the richness and refinement of its 
mmmatical forms; 'for, to use his own expression, ‘ ‘ words, 
like coin, are clipped ^ use, and flic languages, wlicrc 
abbreviation prevails, arc ever the most recent.'” 

The nrcseient genius of Leibnitz had foretold, a ccntiinr 
and a half ago, that the study ot languages would be 
lound one day lo throw a great light on history. No one 
better realised this prediction than Schlegel. In the first 
of tlus work, he has proved, byriisown example, 
that languagwis not a mere instrument of knowlcd-re, but 
a science m itself; and when I consider the noblc^usc he 
has made of his Saiwcrit learning; when I contemplate 
e gi^t and brilliant results of nis Oriental researches, 
must rwal th(f rert of regret I expressed a few ixiircs 
above. While, in the course of the lost fifty veni-s, a 
num ol dutinguished naturalists have carried tlic torch 
oJ science into the dark caverns of the earth, traced by its 
n ‘2 
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light the physical Tevolutitins of our globe, and discovered 
the remains of an extinct world of nature; many illus- 
trioul philologists have at the same time explored the 
inmost recesses of languhge, 4nd, by their profound re¬ 
searches, brought to li^t ihe fossil remain? of early his- 
tofy, discovered the migrations of nations afid the changes 
of empire, and regained the lost traces of portions of our 
species. This remarkable parallelism in the moral and 
physical inquiries of the age, will be considered fortuitous 
by those only who have not watched the luminous course 
of that loving Providence, whose hand is equally visible 
. in the progress of science, as in every otber departiticnt 
of human activity. 

But on no branch of historical knowledge have the 
recent pliildogical researches thrown more light than on 
mythology—a science wkich the present age may be said 
to have created. While illustrious defenders of the Chris¬ 
tian religion—a Count Stolberg* in Germany, and still 
mpre, an Abb6 de la'Mcnnaisf in France, treading in the 
footsteps of the ancient fathers, and of the abler modern 
apologists, like GrotUis, Huct, and others, have victo¬ 
riously proved the existence of* a priideval revelation, the 
diffusion and pcrpcftiity of its doctrines among all the 
nations of the world, civilised and barb|?rous—the coin- 
patiblily of a belief in the unity of the God-hcad with 
the crime of idolatry, ranked by the apostle, “ among the 
works of the flesh,"—the local nature and object of the 
Mosaic law, destined by the Almighty for tlic special 
use of a people tliargcd with maintaining, in its purity, 
that worship of Jehovah mostly abandoneiL or neglected 
by the nations, who, " though they knew God, did not 
glorify him as God"—and favoured also widi tlic pro¬ 
mises of" the good things to come,” intrusted j.wilh the 

• " Gcscliichlc dcr Religion."—1804-11. 

f " Essai iiir I'lnrlitTprencc cn Mati^rc de Religion :* 4 vola, Bvo. 
Faria, 1623. A work where loiming, eloquenre, and philosophj 
Imre laid their richest olferinga at the ihrior of Christuolly. 
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prophetic records of the life arfd ministry of that Mes¬ 
siah, of whose future coming the Gentiles h^ oijly a 
vague and obscure anticipatioi^:—while these illustrious 
■defenders of religion, I say, were proving the agreement 
of all the heathen nations ip thb great dogmas of the pri¬ 
mitive rcitclatiiin; another class of inquirers (and among 
these was Schlcgcl) /aboiircd to show the points of di- 
vergenee in the different systems of heathenism, studied 
the peculiar genius of each, and traced the influence which 
climate, circumstance, and n^itional character have exerted 
over all. The# object of the former was to point out the 
general threads of primeval truth in the fabnc of Pa¬ 
ganism—that of the latter to trace the later and fanciful 
intcrtexturc of superstition. For in that fantastic web, 
which we call mythology, truth and fiction," poetry and 
history, physics and philosophy, arc all curiously inter¬ 
woven. Hence the arduous nature of those researches— 
hence the difficulties and perils w'hich await the investi¬ 
gator at almost every step. ’ . 

Of the .second part of this worlii on India, which treats 
of the religious ayd philosophical systems of the early 
Asiatic nations, it is the less necessary here to siicok, as 
the reader avill fin(J the subject amply discussed in the 
course of the following sheets. It may be proper, how¬ 
ever, to observe,that the different philosophic crrwrs men¬ 
tioned by Scljlcgcl, as prevalent in the ancient Asiatic 
world, may all be resolved to two .systems—Dualism and 
Pantheism—the two earliest heresies in the history of 
religion—the two gulfs, into which dtfrk, but presump¬ 
tuous, rcosoT^fell, when, rejecting the light of revelation, 
she attempted to explain those unfathomable mysteries— 
the origin of evil on the one haiyd, and the co-existcncc 
of the Mite and the infinite on the other. 

On the whole, the “ Wisdom of the Indians’’ is an 
admirable little book, whether we consider the profound 
and extensive philological knowledge it displays—the 
rich variety of historical perceptions it discloses—the 
clearness of its arrangement, the elegant simpUcity of 
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the Btyle. In th^ seveil and twenty years which have 
elapsed since this production saw the light, the subjects 
disciAsed in it have undergone ample investigation— 
many of its observationi havd passed into the current 
coin of the learned world:—trutlia which i^. vaguely sur¬ 
mised, have since been fully estabhshed—and 1;he know¬ 
ledge of Indian literature and philosl^phy have been vastly 
extended ; yet this is one of those works which will be 
always read with a lively Interest. It is thus tliat, in 
despite of the progress of classical philology, the writ¬ 
ings of the great critical restorers of ancient literature 
.have, after the lapse of three centuries, retained their 
place in pubhc estimation. It is pleasing to watch the 
stream of learning in its various meanderings—to trace it 
as its winds* through a broader, but not always deeper, 
channel, sullied and disturbed not unfrequently by acci¬ 
dental pollutions—it is pleasing to trace it to its source, 
whore, from underneath the rock, it wells out in all its 
linyjid purity. Prior to tlic publication of this work, 
the Semitic languages pf the East were alone, I believe, 
cultivated with mucli. ardour in Germany ; its appear¬ 
ance-had the clTcct of directing' the nhtional energies to¬ 
wards an intellectual region, where they were destined 
to meet with the most brilliant success ; and, if Germany 
may nojv boast with reason of her illustrious professors 
of Sanscrit; if France, under the Restoration, made such 
rapid progress in Oriental literature ; if England, roused 
from her inglorious apathy, has at last founded an Asiatk 
society in London^ and more recently, the Boden profes- 
sarship at Oxford—these events arc, in a great^degree, attri¬ 
butable to tho enthusiasm which this little book excited. 

In the year 1810, Schlcgcl delivered, at Vienna, 
a course of lectures orf “ Modem History." Th'X book, 
which was in two volumes, Bvo., has^long Wm out 
of print; and tlie volumes destined to contain it in the 
general collection of the autlior’s works, have not yet 
been published. Hence no acoount of it oan be 
given—a circumstance wliioh 1 the more r^^zet, os, in 
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the opinion of some, it is Schle^l’s nu^terpiecc. It em¬ 
bodied in a systematic form the views and opipiona con¬ 
tained in a variety of the author's earlier historical essays, 
which are also out of pr3it, and have not yet been re¬ 
published. In it, I know, are* to be found the detailed 
proofs and evidences of many positions advanced in the 
second volflme of thaTwork, to which this memoir is pre- 
hxed. 

Wc should, however, form a very inadequate estimate 
of the services this great writer has rendered to literature, 
and of the influence he has exerted on lus age, were we 
to confine our attention solely to his larger works. 
Throughout his tPholc life, he was an assiduous contri¬ 
butor to periodical literature—a species of writing which, 
in the present age, has been cultivated with flgnm sucCess 
in England, France, and Germany. At the commence¬ 
ment of the present century, he edited, in conjunction 
with Ticck, Novalis and his brother, a literary journal, 
entitled the “ Athenieumand afterwards successively 
conducted pohtical and "philosophical journals, such as 


the “ Europa,”—the “German Museum,”—and lastly, 
the “ Concordia giving,’latterly, also, his zealous support 
to the “ Vienna Qqarlgrly Review.’^ Some of his earlier 
critiques have already been notieed. Among the shorter 
literary essays, which appeared in the twelve years that 
el^scd from 1600 to 1812, I may notice the one entitled 
“ The Epochs of Literature,” 1800; and which may be 
considered the first rude outline of those immortal lectures 
on the “ History of Literature,” which he delivered in 
1612. Ofteti as he has occasion to treat the same sflbjeot, 
yet such is the inexhaustible wealth of his intellect, he 
seldom tires by repetition. Thus ^ minutest fragments, 
like tha aket^ea of Raphael, are full of interest and 
variety, Anoftier essay of the same year, “ On the 
Difleient Style in Goethe's Earlier and Later Works,” 
shows with what a diaariminating eye the young critic 
had already scanned all the heists and the depths of 
Uiis wonderful poet. Of this great writer, the moral 
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direction of some of whose writing! he reprobated in the 
strongest idegtee, he did not hesitate to say that, like 
Dante in the middle agf, he was the founder of a new 
order of poetry—that he had been the first to restore the 
art to the elevation from which, since the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, it had sunk—*that he united 
the amenity of Homffr—the ideal b«auty of Sophocles— 
and the wit of Aristophanes. The opinion which in 
youth he had formed of the great national poet of 
Germany, his maturcr experience fully confirmed. Eight 
years afterwards, he publislied a long and elaborate critique 
on Goethe’s lays, songs, elegies, and miscellaneous poems. 
Pre-eminently great as Goethe is in" every branch of 
poetry, in songs he is allowed to stand perfectly unrivalled. 
“ PVom the*'shores of the Baltic, to the frontiers of 
Alsace,” says the Baron ifEckstcin, “ the lyric poetry of 
Goethe lives in the hearts and on the lips of an entlui- 
siastic people.” In this revicwal we find, among other 
things, a learned and ingenious dissertation on the various 
species of lyric poctry-rthe lay, the romance, the ballad, 
and the occasional poem; on the naturq, object, and limits 
of e4ch—their points of resemblance, and points of dif¬ 
ference, together with observations ,on fhe fitness of certain 
metres for certain kinds of poetry. • 

From his youtli upwards, Schicgcl was in the habit ol 
eeeking, in the delightful worship of the piusc, a solace 
and relo-xation from his severer and more laborious 
pursuits. Without making pretensions to anything of a 
very high order, ’his iwctry is remarkable lor a chaste, 
chissic&l diction, great harmony and flcxibilhy of versifi¬ 
cation, a sweet elegance of fancy, and, at times, depth 
and tenderness of feefing. Friendship, patriotism and 
piety, arc the noble themes to which he consecrates liis 
Btratns. What spirit and fire in his lines on Mohammed’s 
flight from Mecca! VV'hnI a noble burst of nationality 
in his address to tlie Rhine! How touching the verses 
to the memory of his much-loved friend, Novolis—tliat 
■weet flo'jver of poesy and philosophy, cut off in its early 
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bloom ! In the lines to Corinna^ -what lofty consolations 
are administered to that illustrious woman, under the 
persecutions she had to sustain from the Impcrial’desptitisin 
of France! And in the «onnet entitled “ Peace," 1806, 
what lessons exalted wisdoijt are given to the men of 
our time \ 

The longer poem ^‘entitled " Hefcules Musagetes,” is 
among the most admixed of the author's pieces. His ori¬ 
ginal poems equal in number, though not in excellence, 
those of his brother; for it would be absurd to expect 
tliat this universal genius should sliine equally in every de- 
parfliiciit of letters. The flexible, graceful, harmonious 
genius of Augustus William Schlcgel has at dillerent 
periods enriched his own tiSigue with the noblest literary 
trcii.surcs of ancient and modern Italy, of Poitugal, Spain 
and England; and his immortal translations, udiieh have 
superior merit to any original poems, but tliosc of the 
highest order, are admitted,by conyictcnt judges to have 
done more than the works of any writer, except Goethe, 
for improving the rhythm and poetical diction of liis 
country. The great poetical po\vcrs which his sliort 
original pieces, as Well as liis translations display, make it 
a matter of regret that he should have so much connned 
himself to translation, ’and never venture on the compo¬ 
sition of a great poem. 

Both tliesc incomparable brothers arc minds cminentl}' 
poetical, and’ eminently philosopliical. In one, the 
poetic clement prevails—in the other, the philosophical 
element, and, by a great deal, predominates. In their early 
productions jvc cun scarcely discriminate the features pf 
these apparently intellectual twins; but, as their genius 
ripens to manhood, the one becomes an cthcrial A|)ollo, 
full of grace, energy, and mujesfy—tlie other an intel¬ 
lectual Hcrculot, of the most gigantic strength and colossal 


Btatuiv. 

It wu In the Spring of 1812 that Schlegel delivered, 
before a numerous and distingqiahed audience at Vienna, 
hig lectures on ancient and modem literature. Of this 
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wgrk, which a. Germam critic has characterised “as a 

f rcat national poB^saion. of the Germans,” and which has 
een»tianBlatea into several European languages, and is so 
well known to the Enghdi reader by the excellent trans¬ 
lation which appeared in J818, it is unnecepsary to speak 
at much length. Here were concentrated one focus all 
those radii of criticism that thia porirerful minddiad so long 
emitted. Here, at the bidding of a* potent magician, the 
lords of intellect—the mighty princes of literature of aU 
times— 

“ The dead, yet sceptred, sovereigns, who still rule , 

Our spirits Trom their urns—" 

S BS3 before our eyes in ‘stately procession—each with his 
istinct physiognomy—his native port—and all clothed 
with a fresh immortality^. Literature is considered not 
merely in reference to art—but in relation to the influence 
it has exerted on the death^ics of mankind, and to the 
various modifications irh^h the religion, the government, 
ihff laws, the manners, and habits of different nations have 
caused it to undergo. _Thc first q^uality that must striko us 
in this work is the admimbk arrangement which has 
formed so many and cueh various materials into one hoi- 
monioue whole. By what an easy* and ns^iural transition 
does the author pass from the Greek to the Roman Utcra- 
turo I With what admirable skill he passes, in the age of 
Hadrian, from the old Roman to the oricfttal htcrature, 
and from the latter back again to the Christian htcrature 
of the middle agoj IIow skilfully he has interwoven, in 
this scotch of oriental letters, the notices of jhe ancients 
and tlic researches of the modems on the East I The next 
characteristic of this work is gigantic learning. To that 
iutunato fomiharity with the poets, historians,^orators 
and philosophers of classioal antiquity which his carher 
writings had displayed—to the profound knowledge of 
Oriental, and especially Sanscrit, uteratuie crinood in the 
above-noticed work on India—we now see added a know¬ 
ledge of the long-buried treasures of the old German and 
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Proreugal poetry of the iniddle*^e—Ae scholastic phi¬ 
losophy—the principal modem European literatures in 
their several periods of bloom, maturity an'd d^ay. 
What a strong light, also, is thrcfwn on some dark passages 
in the history of philosophy! Where shall wc find a more 
curious, graph^, and interesting account of the mj'^stics of 
the middle «ge, and i^' th» German jnd Italian Pliitonists 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries! Every page bears 
the stamp of long and diligeni inquiry, and original inves¬ 
tigation. The minute traits—the accurate drawing— 
the freshness and vividness of colouring— the truth and 
bfe-like reabty in this whole picture of literature, prove 
that the artist drew from the original, and not a copy, 
No better proof can be adduced of the accuracy as well 
as extent of learning which distinguished this illustrious 
man and his brother, than th% fact that their difierent 
works on classical, oriental and modern literature have 
received the approbation of .^qh acholars, as made those 
several branehes of knowledge t^ Social objects of then 
study and inquiry. Thus their lalxiura on Greek and 
Roman poetry met with the high sanction of a Heyne, 
a Wolf, and other tlistingliished, Hellenists—their works 
on Sanscrit literature have been commended by a Guig- 
nault—a Remusutr—^a Chezy, and our own academicians ol 
Calcutta; and their critiques on Shakspeore and the early 
English poets have been approved ^y the national critics, 
and especially by one who had devoted many years to tht 
study of our elder poetry—I mean that able critic and ac¬ 
complished Scholar—the late Mr. Gifford- 

The othcb and more important characteristics of thji 
work arc delicacy of taste, solidity of judment, vigoui 
and boldness of fancy, and depth and compr^ensiveness ol 
undcrstqpding. Here we see uniftd, though in a more 
eminent degree the acuteness, sagacity^ and erudition ol 
Lessing the high artist-like enthusiasm of Winkleinann 
—and that exquisite sense of the beautiful, that vigorous, 
flexible and excaiaive fancy which made the genius oi 
Herder at home in every lesiou of art, and in every cUum 
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of fJoesy. The inteilectfcal productions of eveiy age and 
country—the primitive oriental ■fNsrld—classical antiquity 
—thh middle age—and modern times, pass under review, 
and receive the same inrfpartifl attention—^e same just 
appreciation—the same masterly eharacte^sation. In a 
work so. full of beauties, it is difficult to make selections 
—but, were I called, upon to pbint*iout spccilfiens of suc¬ 
cinct criticism, which, for justness and delicacy of discrim¬ 
ination—a poetic soaring of conception—and depth of ob- 
Bervation, we unsurpassed, perhaps, in the whole range of 
literature, I shoitld name the several critiques on Homer 
—Lucretius — Dante — Calderon — and Cervantes. The 
part least well done is tfeit,,which treats of the literature 
of the last two centuriblit from the vast multiplicity 
of details, it was impossible for the author, within his 
narrow limits, to do fulh justice to this part of his sub¬ 
ject. He has not paid, due homage to several of the 

S eat writers that ii^^ned the reign of Louis XIV. 

e drops but* one word on Pascal, and pa.=scs IMalle- 
branchc over in silcqpc ; though if ever there were 
writers deserving the notice of the historian of Utcrature 
and philosophy, it was surely those two eminent men. In 
general, Schlogel wifS too fond ol" crowding hie figures 
within a narrow canvass—hence many of ■them could not 
be placed in n suitable light or position ; and several of 
his heads appear but }ialf'sketcbcd. This is not a mere 
book of criticism—it is a philosophical wort in the widest 
sense of the word—the genius ot the author is ever soar¬ 
ing above his subject—ever springing from the lower 
wprld. of art, to those high and aerial regioirs of philoso¬ 
phy still more native to his spirit. To him the beautiful 
was only the symbol of the divine—hence the tone of car- 
nSstness and solemnitySvhich ho carries even intr aestlic- 
tic dissertations. The style too, of this “History of Litera¬ 
ture" leaves little to bo desired. To the lightness, clear¬ 
ness, and eleganco of diction which had distinguished 
Schlogel’B earlier productions, was here united a greater 
lichnoas and copiousness of expression, and a more Wmo- 
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IUUU3 fulness and roundness of |ieriq^. From tbis time, 
however, (if an EngUghman may pr&nme to offer an 
opinion on such a subject,) a decline may, I thilik, ho ob¬ 
served in his style. His*mind^ indeed, seemed to gain 
strength and expansion with jhe advance of years—the 
horizon of hj^ views was perpetually enlarged—and in 
vastness ot'aconceptiom and profundity of observation, his 
last philosophical works outshine even those of his early 
manhood, let to whatever ’cause we are to attribute the 
fact—whether it be that his last works had not received 
Irom his hands the same careful rcvisal—or whether some 
mert as they advance in life, become as negligent in their 
style as in their djess—or whether he at last gave in to 
the bad practice so prevalent JJi/'Germany, of disregarding 
the lighter graces of diction—certain it is, that his later 
writings, much as they may ha^e gained in excellence of 
matter, and presenting, as they do, passages perhaps of 
superior power and splendour, tiie whole, no longer 

characterised by the same uniform t^enes^and perspicuity 
of language. " 

With the “ History of Ancient %nd Modem Literature,” 
Schlegcl closed hi» critical career. He never afterwards 
mounted the tribunal of criticism, eiccept on one occasion, 
when he awarded hi fSvour of the early poetical effusions 
of M. dc la Martinc, a solcnm sentcnac of approbation.* 
He now devoted himself with exclusive ardour to the 
graver eoncertis of politics and philosophy. Nor can we 
regret this resolution on his part, when we reflect that as 
far as regards literature, he nad done^all that was nccc.s- 
sari-—that he had now onjy to leave to time to wgrk out 
his scsthctic principles in the German mind—and that 

* In the beautiful critique inserted ia the Concordia on M. de U 
Marlines " Me4ilations I’oetiqiies.” f 1920) Schlegel observes that 
Lord Djron was llie representative of a by-gone poesy, and La 
Martine the herald of a new Christian poetry that was to come. 
Comparing the three greotat contemporary poeta out of his own 
counliy, Scott, Byron, and La Martine, Schirgel saw in die produc¬ 
tions of the flrsl, the poetry of a vague remiobcence—in those of 
the second, the poetry of despair ; and in those of the last, tile 
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should further eluci|^tioU on these topics be required, the 
distinguished Tieck, and his illustrious brother were at 
hanih to ftimish the requisite aid. But in metaphysics 
and political philosophy,•whatt German could supply his 
place ? c 

In the four eventful years •which elapscdTfroip 1808 to 
1812, occupations as^new to Schlceel as they ■were im¬ 
portant and various in themselves, mlcd up the active life 
of this extraordinary man. 'In the Austrian campaign of 
1809, he was employed as secretary to the Archduke 
Charles; and it.is said that his eloquent proclamations had 
considerable cfifcct in kindling the patriotism of the Aus¬ 
trian people. It was about the same.tiine he founded a 
daily paper, called “ the Austrian Observer,” which has 
since become the official or^an of the Austrian govern¬ 
ment. The establishment, ol this journal—the situation 
■which Schlcgcl had previously held at the head-quarters 
of the Archduke Chorife—the diplomatic missions in 
■which, after the peaefr^ 1814, he was employed by 
Prince Mcttcrnich, who, be it said to the glory of that 
illustrious statesman, q^cr honoured him with his friend¬ 
ship and patro^ge—and finally*the pehsion, letters of no¬ 
bility, and omcc of Aulic Councillor, which the emperor 
was pleased to confer on him, nfay *indqcc some of my 
readers to supposti thot his poli|ical views were identified 
■with those of the government in whose service he was 
oocosionully engaged; and tliut he was on ilnquolillcd ad- 


oommencement of apoetry of liopr.* Much as he reprobated the 
anii-christian spiiit aiftl tendency of Lord Byron's muse, and much 
BB<he rd'joicrd tiutt its pernicioui influence was in sonic degree coiin- 
tonicted by the noble eflusions ot the French rhapsodist, he still 
rendered 8)11 justice to the great genius of tile Oritisli bard. He 
calls him in one of liis lasltirorks. " the wonderful Englidi poet— 
perhaps the greatest—certainly the most remarli^tble poll of our 
times —an encomium which Byron's admirers may leam to ap¬ 
preciate, when they remember who his contemporaries were, and 
who die critic was, that pronounoed tilts judgmeoL 

* See his “ History of Literunre,* vol. 8. New edition in Ger¬ 
man. 

f ** Philosophic des Lebens," p. SI. 
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niirer of the whole foreign an J domqgtic pohey of Aus¬ 
tria. No conception can be more erroneous. As secre¬ 
tary to the Archduke Charles, he knew he lent hisP sup¬ 
port to a government which Mad sliown itself the most 
honest, vigilant, and powerful friend of German inde- 
pendence«-he\new he fought the battle of his country 
against an* unholy B*Id execrable tyranny, which, what¬ 
ever shape it might assumcj—whether that of a lawless 
democracy or a ruthless despotism—was alike inimical to 
Christianity—^alike fatal to the peace, the happiness, and 
the, liberties of every country it subdued. In the next 
place, it is not usual, even in the representative system, 
still less under a government constituted like that of Aus¬ 
tria, to exact a perfect conformity of political sentiments 
between diplomatic agents and the heads o4' administra¬ 
tion. Agam the pension, title,•and dignity which Schle- 
gcl received at the hands of the Emperor of Austria, 
were the well-earned rccompcnol^ distinguished serviees, 
and not the badges of servdityif'Irastly, with»reapect^ to 
to the “ Austrian Observer,” hi^ motive in establishing 


that journal was purely patriotic. . To enkindle the war¬ 
like enthusiasm ot' the Austrian peoplejjfto unite the 
weakened, divided^ ai\,d distracted slates of Germany in a 
common league against a common foe-j-to procure lor his 
country the first of all ^litical blessings—that without 
which all others ore vmucless—nationd independence; 
such was his object ifi this undertaking—such the object 
of every sincere and reflecting patriot of Germany at that 
period. The leaning towards a stationary absolutism, 
which has tnarked this journal since Schiegel gave up 
the conduct of it, belongs to its present editors; but that 
tone of dignified moderation, which, according to the 
cxpresai aclmowledgmcnt of German Liberals, it carries 
into the disc&asion of political matters—that aversion 
from all extreme and violent parties and measures in 
pohtics, which distinguiahes this journal, betray the illus¬ 
trious hand wUch first set it in motion. 


Nothing, in iact, can be more di»iTiiil»T than the policy 
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long followed the AiMtmn government, and that 
which Sohleg^l would hav^ recommended, and did in 
Ikct i«oonhnend. What, especially since the time of the 
Emperor Joseph II., has characterised the general policy 
of this government? In respect to ccclesi^tical matters, 
(though the evil was mitigated by therpie(y of the 
late emperor), we Stjll see that government, "by a rest¬ 
less, encroaching spirit of jealousy, hamper the jurisdic¬ 
tion, and cramp the moral and intellectual energies of 
the’ clergy. I^relation to the people, its sway is mild 
and jpaternal, Sdeed, but at the same tjme, intrusive, 
noddling, and vexatious—it is, in short, a dead, mcCha- 
moal absolutism, where all spontaneity of popular action 
has been destroyed—all equilibriiiim of powers overturned 
—and where royalty, by an irregular attraction, has dis¬ 
turbed, deranged, or compressed the movements of the 
other social bodies. With respect science, those best 
acquainted with the policy of this government affirm, 
that its patronage is exclusively confined to the me¬ 
chanical arts and the physical sciences. In short, nowhere 
has the pohtical materialism of the eighteenth century 
attained i%more systematic devdopmetit than in tlic Aus¬ 
trian' government. Yet in that empire are to be found 
all the elements of a great social Vegbneriation; and to a 
minister desirous of earning enduring fame, to a monarch 
ambitious of living fpr ever in the hearts of a gnitcful 
people, the noblest opportunity is presented for reviving, 
lenoyating, and bringing to perfection the free, glorious, 
but now, alas I mutilated and half-effaced institutions of 
tl^o middle ago. 

If such is the policy of the Austrian government in 
lation to the church, to liberty, and to science, it is need¬ 
less to observe how aSUrely opposed it was to tl^e views 
of Schlegei. His whole life was devoted ^o the cultiva¬ 
tion and diilusion of elegant literature and liberal science; 
and any policy which tended to obstruct their progress, 
or shaekle the energies of the human qdnd, must have 
been most adverse to his feelings and wishes. As a sin- 
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cere friend to religioua liberty, as'well a good Catliolic, 
he must have deplored the Joondage under which the 
Church groaned; and how ardently attached he wft to 
the cause of popular freedbm, how utterly averse from 
any thing like absolutism in politics, the reader will soon 
have an op^portinity of judging for himsell'. 

But beioic I quit tl^ subject, I caiylbt forbear noticing 
the very exaggerated statements sometimes put forth by 
party spirit in England, respecting the state of learning 
in the Austrian empire. Without .pretendu^ to any per¬ 
sonal knowledge of that country, there Me, however, a 
certain number of admitted and well attested facts, which 
prove, that howeven inferior in mental cultivation Austria 
may be to some other States of Catholic as weU as Pro¬ 
testant Germany, she yet holds a distinguished place in 
literature and science. The vary general diffiision of 
popular education in th^t country—the great success with 
w'liich all the arts and sciences connected with industry 
are cultivated—the admirable orgahisation of itB mcdicaj 
board—the distinguished physicians, theoretical as well as 
practical, whom it lias produced—uje great attention be¬ 
stowed on strategy tmd thb sciences subservienb to it— 
tlic excellence to which the histrionic art has there attained 
—tliu universal ,pasAon* for music, and the unrivalled 
degree of perfection the art has there reached—the 
acknowledged sUMiiority of the “ Quarterly Review of 
Vienna,” (the “'Wiener Jahrblicher’j—lastly, the favour, 
countenance, and encouragement extended by the Austoan 
public to the oral lectures and publishci^ writings of the 
eminent litera^ characters, whether natives or foreigners,, 
who for the last thirty years have thrown such a glory 
over their capital—all these incontrovertible facts, I say, 
prove this people to have reached sfti advanced stage of 
inlellectim reCmment. So far from finding among the 
\ ienneso that Besotian dulncss of which we sometimes 
hear tlicm accused, Augustus William Schlegel (and his 
testimony is impartial, for he is neither a native nor resident 
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of Aufltria,^ confesses*'that he discovered in them great 
aptness of intelligence, a keen relish for the beauties of 
poetry, and much of the vivacity of the southern tempe- 
nment. And the croifrded Audiences which flocked to 


the philosophical lecture* Frederick Schlegel dehvered on 
various occasions at Vienna, a metaphysiciuii of equal 
celebrity might in,vain look fof,in another European 
capital I could name, and which certainly considers itself 
very enlightened. There is no doubt that this Archduchy 
of Austria, which in the middle age produced some of 
the most celebrated Minnesingers, wouiif, with free insti¬ 
tutions and a more generous policy on the part of the 
government, soon attam that intellectual station, to which 
its political greatness, and recent as well us ancient military 
glory, alike bid it to aspire. If the statesmen that rule 
tnc destinies of that country were to regard the matter 
merely in a political point of view, they might see what 
moral dignity, weight, and importance, the patronage of 
fptters has given to the Protestant King of Prussia on the 
one hand, and to thu^ Catholic King of Bavaria on the 
other. 


For several years after th’e peaefc of 1814, Schlegel 
was one of the repfesentntives of the Court of Vienna at 
the diet of Frankfort. These di'plomatip functions occa¬ 
sioned a temporary interruption to his literary pursuits— 
an interruption whif.h will be regretted by those only 
who have not reflected on the advantages' of active life to 
the man of letters. The high dignity with which he was 
now invested—the commmmng view which his station 
.gave him of European politics—the inaght^e was enabled 
to obtain into the political state and relations of Crermony 
—BS well OS the society and conversation of some of the 
moat illustrious stat&nien of the age, were alU-of inesti¬ 
mable service to the publicist; and %t making him 
acquainted with the ezcellenoea as well ss defects of 


• S«e the Preface to the " Lectures on Diamatie Litenture,** in 
the Preneh translathMi. ** 
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existing governments, the obstacles ■which retard the pro¬ 
gress of improvement, the ill success -which sonietigica 
attends even well-considered measures of reform, wera 
calculated to check the rasliness of speculation, inspire 
sobriety of judgment, and at thh same time enlarge his 
views of politiJal philosophy. In the year 1818, he 
returned to Vienna, and resumed his Hterary occupations 
with renewed ardour. He wnotc the following year in 
the Vienna Quarterly Review,” (|the “ Wiener Jalir- 
biichcr,") a long and elaborate reviewal of M. Rhode’s 
work on Primitive History. This reviewal, which from 
its length may fairly be called a treatise, contains a clear, 
succinct, and masterly exposition of those views on the 
early history of mankind, which he has on some points 
lyorc fully developed in the work, of which a translation 
Ls now given. This article, which'hltcrnatcly delights and 
astoni.'hcs us by the historical learning, the philological 
skill, the curious geographical lore, and the bold, profound 
and original philosophy it displays, ’may be considered' 
one of the most admirable commenteries ever written on 
the first eleven chapters of the book of Genesis; and in 
none of his shorter essays has the genius of the iUustrious 
writer shone more pre-cnjinently than in this.* 

The year 1821) was marked by the simultaneous out¬ 
break of several revolutions in different countries of 
Europe, and by symptoms of general discontent, distrust, 
and agitation in other parts. The -violent, though tran¬ 
sitory, Volcanic irruptions which convulsed and desolated 
tijo south of Europe, scattered sparkles ahd ashes on the 
already burning soil of France, and shook on her ro<5ky 
bed even the ocean-queen. In Germany, the wild revo- 
ludonary enthusiasm which pervaded a large portion of 
the youth.v-tho frenzied joy with which the assassination 
□f Kotzebue had heen h^ed—the wide spread of associa¬ 
tions fatal to the peace and freedom of mankind, and the 
pernicious anti-socual doctrines proclaimed in many 
■writings, and even*from some prolessorial chairs,'led the 
• See >■ Sunatlkhe WeAe,’' voL i. p. 2B7. 
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dilTerent govemraents to measures of severe scrutiny and 
jealous vigilance, likely Iw a re-action to prove dangerous 
to tlie cause of Uberty. The pauses of these various social 
phenomena it is not my business here to point out; but 
I may observe in passing, that these di^ontents—these 
struggles—these revolutions, had^ tlicir origin partly in 
natural causes, partly in the errors both of governments 
and nations. The general* disjointing of all interests— 
—the derangement in the concerns of all classes of society 
produced by the transition from a state of long protracted 
warfare to a state of general peace—the blunders, com¬ 
mitted by the Congress of Vienna in the settlement of 
Europe—the blind recurrence in sortie European states to 
the tnoroughl^ worn-out absolutism of the eigliteenth 
century, iAjurious as that political system had proved to 
religion, to social orddr, and to national prosperity—in 
other countries, a rash imitation of the mere outward forms 
of the British constitution, without any true knowledge 
of its internal orgahism—above all, the deadly legacy of 
anti-Christian doctrines and anti-social principles, which 
the last age had bequeathed to the present—such, inde¬ 
pendently of minor and more local reasons, arc the 
principal causes to which I thin]^ tjie impartial voice of 
history will ascribe the poUtical commotions of that 
period. It was now evident that the great work of 
European restoration had been but hqff-aecomphshed; 
and that tlic malignant Typhon of revolution was 
collecting his scattered members, recruiting his exhausted 
energies, and preparing anew to assault, oppress, and 
• desblatc the world. " 

Alarmed at the political aspect of Grermany and Europe, 
Schicgcl deemed tlip moment had arrived, when every 
friend of rcUgion ond social order should be found at his 
post. The importance of tlie struggle—the violence of 
parties—the false hne of policy adopted by some goveni- 
ments—the errors and delusions too prevalent even among 
many of the defenders of legitimacy, rendered the 
warning voice of an enlightened mediator more necessary 
than ever. In conjimction with his illustrious friend, 
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Adam Muller, and some of the ReJemptojists—amostable, 
amiable, and exemplary body of ecclesiastics at Vienna 
—lie established, in 1820, a religious and political jouftial, 
entitled "Concordia.” In* a series of articles, entitled 
Characteristics of the Age, and which contain a most 
masterly s]jetch' of the political state and prospects of the 
principal Earopean cgtintrics, Schlegpl has given a fuller 
exposition of his political principles, than in anjr other of 
liis writings which have come under my notice. The 
extreme interest and importance of the matters discussed 
in thc.se articleSj and still more, the light they throw on 
very’many passages in the following translation, have 
induced me to lay.before the reader a rapid analysis of 
such parts as embody the author’s political system. I 
shall therefore now proceed to this task, premising that 
in this analysis 1 shall occasionally interweave a remark of 
my own, to illustrate the author’s views;— 

There arc five essential and eternal corporations in 
human society—the family—the church—the state—the 
guild—and tne school. 

I. The family is the smallest anS simplest corporation 
—the ground-work bf all die others;—and on Hs right 
constitution and moral development depend, as we snail 
presently see, tlyj frdeddm, prosperity, and enlightenment 
cJ' the state, the guild, and the school, 

II. With respect to the ehurch, constitution under 
the primitive fevelation was purely domestic; religious 
instruction and the solemnisation of religious offices, being 
intrusted to the heads of families ani^ tribes. In the 
Mosaic law, tto Almighty founded a public minist^ in 
the synagogue, which was an admirable type of the future 
constitution of the Christian church. tJnlikc the local 
and temporary synagogue, the Clftistinn church is per¬ 
petual and universal—but like the synagogue, it hath a 
public minist^. “This church,” to use Schlcgel’a own 
words, "is that great and divine corporation which 
embraces all other social relations, protects them under 
its vault, crowns them with dignity, and lovingly impartii 
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to them the power oV a peculiar coneecration. The 
church is not a mere subatitute formed to supply or repair 
the*defi6iencie8 of the other social institutes and corpora¬ 
tions ; but is itself a free, peculiar, independent corporation, 
pervading all states, and in its object exalted iar above 
them—an union and society with Godf froqa whom it 
immediately derivef its sustaining^ower.”* t 

III. Between these two corporations—the family, that 
deep, solid foundation of the social edifice below—and 
the church, that high, expansive and illumined vault 
above—stands the state. ISchlegel defines the state, a 
corporation armed for the maintenance of peace.” Its 
existence says he, is bound up with all the other corpora¬ 
tions; it lives and moves in them; they are its natural 
organs; and as soon as the state, whether with despotic 
or anarchical views, attempts to impede the natural func¬ 
tions of these organs, to disturb or derange tlieir peculiar 
sphere of action, it impairs its own vital powers, and 
pr^ares the way socaier or later for its own destruction.” 

IV. Tliere are two intermediate corporations—the 
guild, which stands between tho family and the state; 
and the sohool, which stands between the church and the 
stdte. By the guild, Schlegcl understands “ every species 
of tralHc, industry, and commdlce,’ bopnd together in 
every part of the world by the common tie of money.” 
The object of this corporation is the advancement of the 
material interests of the family; interests "which it is the 
bounden duty of the state to protect and promote. 

V. By the sphool, tho author signifies “the whole 
intaUectual culture of mankind—not merely tho existing 
republic of letters, but all tlic tradition of science from 
the remotest ages to the present times.” This corporation, 
I should say, has for its object the glorificatipn of the 
churcli, the utility of tho state, and tlie inlellectum activity 
of the family, or rather its individual members. 

But among these primary corporations, it is the state 
which forms the immediate object of the antlior’s inquinea. 

• “ Ooocardin,’' page 69. 
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I shall now proceed to lay befoil the Reader the sevend 
chancteiistics which, according to the author, distinguish 
the Christian state, or the state animated with thd spirit of 
Christianity. ' ' 

• 

§§ I. Tlte, Ch'^Hian state is witkoat slaves, and honours 
• the sancffty of the nuptipl tie. 

Christianity first mitigated, ^nd then abolished slavery. 
Slavery is incompatible with the spirit of Christianity, 
not only on account of the mal-trcatment, injuries, and 
oppression to which it subjects men; not only on account 
of th'e dangers to which it exposes female virtue; but 
chiefly and especially, because the state of slavery is one 
inconsistent with the dignity of a being made after the 
likeness of God. This complete emancipation of the 
lower classes from the bonds ofisorvitudo pre-eminently 
distinguishes the modern Christian states from those of 
classical antiquity on the one hand, and those of the 
primitive Oriental world on the other. In the former, 
domestic and predial slavery were carried to the last 
degree of harshness and severity—in the latter, especially 
in India, a totally Bifiercilt form of servitude existed. 
There the^ innocent descendants of those who had bran 
guilty of certaii; crimesj or who hod contracted unlawful 
marnages, were doomed to a state of irremediable oppres¬ 
sion, debarred from all civil rights, qpd excluded from the 
very charities of life. The fate of these hapless beings 
Was even harder than that of the slaves among the 
ancient Grreeks and Romans. As th# exclusion of a 
whole class fsom the rights of citizenship and the olficcs 
of religion is incompatible with the principles of Christian 
love; so the hereditary transmimion of the sacerdotal 
digmty ip inconsistent with the ChSistian doctrine, which 
inculcates the ilbcesei^ of a divine call to the priesthood. 
Hence the mcompatibility which exists between the system 
of castes and the Christian religion. 

The author shows that the various species of vassalage 
are clearly distingaishablc from slavery ; yet that even 
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these have yieli^^d to Aie benign spirit of Christianity. 
The existence of slavery in the Christian colonies nowise 
milhates*' against the principle here laid down ; for the 
slave-trade has ever bcert condemned by all Christian na¬ 
tions as wicked and unjust ; and slavery, the introduction 
of which into the colonics the church had so jtrenuously 
opposed, was afterwiards tolerated tiy her only as a neces¬ 
sary evil. For, as SchlcgcJ observes with his character¬ 
istic wisdom, “ the sudden abolition of an evil that has 
become an inveterate habit in society, is mostly attended 
with danger, and frequently works another wrong of an 
opposite xind."* But this is one of those truths, which 
he giddy, reckless spirit of a spurious philanthropy can 
never be made to comprehend. 

As the Christian state abhors slavery from its incon¬ 
sistency with the dignity of man, so, for the same reason, 
it guards with jealous vigilance the sanctity and invio¬ 
lability of the nuptial tic. Polygamy degrades woman 
from her natural rank in society—destroys the happiness 
of private life—poisons the very well-springs of education 
—and connected as it too frequently is with a tralHc in 
slaves, plunges the male set into ‘irremediable degra- 
dafion.f This practice is supposed to have originated 
with the Coinites in the ante-diluvian .world ; but for 
high and prudential reasons, it was tolerated rather than 
approved under th(^ patriarchal dispensation and the 
Mosaic law. In the ancient Asiatic monarchies, especially 
in the period of their decline, this usage sometimes pre¬ 
vailed to a licentious extent ; but in the modem Maho- 
(netnn states, where polygamy is indulged ^ to the most 
libidinous excess, this detective constitution of the family 
has proved one of the greatest barriers to political and 
intellectual improvement. , 

In ancient Greece and Rome, how far Superior was tho 
legislation on marriage! How much more healthful and 
vigorous was tlie constitution of domestio society! What 


* “ Concordia,” page 363. 


f See " Concordia.' 
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a fine idea do we conceive of tlie early Romana, when 
we read that though the law sanctioned divorce, yet that 
for the first five hundred years, no individual \ook* ad¬ 
vantage of such a law! In the Corrupt ages of Imperial 
Rome, divorce, permitted and practised on the most fri¬ 
volous' pretexts, was productive of more baneful conse¬ 
quences thifli polygart^ in its worst fgrm. 

Polygamy is prosciibed in gll Christian states. In the 
Catholic church, marriage is raised to the dignity of a 
sacrament ; and divorce is not permitted, even in the case 
of adultery. IJereby woman is invested with the liigh- 
est degree of dignity, and even influence—the union and 
happiness of the family are best secured—and the peace 
and stability of the state Itself acquire the strongesfcgua- 
rantccs. It is well known that some of the ablest divines 
of the Church of England alsotuphold in all cases the 
iudissolubility of the nuptial tie ; and the British legis¬ 
lature, by according divorce only after adultery, and by 
rendering the obtaining of it a matter of difficulty and 
expense, has widely opposed limitations to the practice. 
Yet, as was truly observed some years ago in parliament, 
the increase in the* numbfcr of applications lor divorce, 
is one among the many signs of the 'decline of morality 
in this country.. 

The principal Protestant churches regard marriage as a 
religious ceremony ; and so the ^neral proposition of 
Schlegcl is correct, that all Christian states recognise the 
sanctity of the nuptial bond. And here is one of the 
main causes of the superior happiness, freedom, and civi¬ 
lisation enjoyed by Christian nations. . 

fd II. Christian justice is founded on a system of equityr 

and tiff Christian state has from'its constitute, an cs- 

sentialiy pac§tc tendency. 

Schlegcl obwrves that the diflerence between strict 
law and equitable law is the most arduous problem in all 
jurisprudence. Strict law is an abstract law, deduced 
from certain general principles, applied without the least 
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regard ta odven^tious ciicumstanccs. Equity, ou the 
otner Imnd, pays due regard to such circumatoucee, 
exBiimes' into the peculiar state of thinp, and the mu¬ 
tual relations of parties ;* and forms her decisions not ac¬ 
cording to the caprice oi fancy, or the waywardness of 
feeling, but according to the general principle^ of right, 
applied to the varbvblo circumstallgea and situations of 
parties. . 

According to the author’s definition, the object of the 
institution of the state is the maintenance of internal and 
external peace. Justice is the only basis, of peace ; but 
justice is here the mearus, and not the end. If justice were 
the end for which the state was constituted, then neither 
external nor internal peace could ever be procured or 
maintained ‘ for the state would then be compelled to 
wage eternal war againsball who, at home or abroad, were 
guilty of injustice, and could never lay down its arms 
till that injustice were removed. 

, As peace is essentially the end of that great corporation 
Called the state, it fo^Jows that the justice by which its 
foreign and domestic policy must be regulated, is not 
that strict or absolute justice .ipoken'of above, but that 
temperate or conciliatory equity, which is alone appli¬ 
cable to the concerns of men. Trie moxipi, “ a thousand 
years’ wrong cannot constituto an hour’s right,” if ap¬ 
plied to civil jurispHU^eiice, would introduce interminable 
confusion, hardship, and misery in the affairs of private 
life, and if applied to constitutional and international law, 
would lead to pcnpetual anarchy at hotne, and to cndl^, 
axterminating war abroad. t. 

The Christian religion, os it comes from God, is emi¬ 
nently social—hence it abhors the principle of absolute 
or inexorable right, ii^hothcr applied to civil ut public 
law—hcnco the Christian state, or the staft aniinatea with 
the ^irit of Cliiistianity, is in its tendency easentiaUy 
pacinc. 

This’pacific policy of the state, however, so far from 
exnluditig, necessarily imphee the firm, uncompromiaing 
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vindicatioa of its rights and interests, whether at home 
or abroad ; and the lapression of eyil ^oors within, or a 
just war without, is often the onlj means of attaining the 
object for which the state* was constituted—to wit, the 
maintenance of peace. On tha other hand the revolu¬ 
tionary sti^, or the state where, in opposition to existing 
rights and interests, tynv rights and interests arc violently 
enforced ; and where, in subversion of all established in¬ 
stitutions, new institutions, conceived according to ab¬ 
stract and arbitrary theories, are violently introduced ; 
the revolutionary state, I say, is, from its nature and 
origin—no matter what form it may assume—necessarily 
driven to a course of inii^uitous policy—to disorga¬ 
nising tyranny witliin, and to fierce relentless liostihty 
without. 

Against the pacific character of the Christian state, the 
bloody wars of Cliarlcniagne with the Saxons, the Cru¬ 
sade.? of a later period, and the religious wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centurias arc commonly ob¬ 
jected. In the course of the work, to which this nicmofr 
is prefi.xcd, the reader wdl find tnese several objections 
victoriously answered. 

• 

§§ III. The Qhristian Uate recognues the legal existence 
of Corporations, and depends on their organic co-opera¬ 
tion. ^ 

The authoress before shown that the Cliristian reli¬ 
gion, following the principle of conciliatory cijuity, recog¬ 
nises, without reference to their origin, ^11 existing rights 
and interests. Hence the Christian rchgion can co-gxist, 
and has in fact cu-oxisted, with every mrm or species of 

? pvcmmcnt. But there are some governments which, 
rom th^ spirit and constitution^ arc more congenial 
than others to 4/hristianity ; and it is in this sense we 
speak of the Christian state. 

Wc have already seen that there arc five essential and 
eternal corporations—the family—the church—the state 
—the guild—and the aihooL Theae great corporationa 
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have each theii several and subordinate institutions 
or corporations, which are accidental and transitory by 
nathre, and consequently varjr with time, place, and cir¬ 
cumstances. '■ 

The Christian state is tthat which best secures and pre¬ 
serves to those essential corporations, and all their subor¬ 
dinate institutions,, their dust' sphere of action. Hence 
our author shows that, under certain circumstances, and 
in certain countries, the republic, whether democratic 
or aristocratic, may answer that end as well or even better 
than- monarchy ; and that it is only because, in great 
empires, monarchy is best calculated to maintain the free 
development and organic co-operation of corporations, 
that it may be called, par excellence, the Christian state. 
But what form of monarchy is best adapted for this end? 
The absolute monarchy^*is certainly the least: there then 
remain only the representative system, and the constitu¬ 
tion of the three estates, or, as the Germans call that 
ipode of government, Stlinde-verfassung. Schlegel pro¬ 
ceeds to examine th^, respective characteristics of those 
two forma of government, and to show the points in 
which they agree, and in which they dijBFer. The con¬ 
stitution of estates is the old, legitimate constitution of 
European states, whether republican or rrvjnarchical ; but 
in too many countries, this noble institution has been un¬ 
dermined by despoti^tn, or destroyed by revolution. On 
the other hand, the representative system is comparatively 
modern, and, on the continent, has, amid the great con¬ 
vulsions produced by the French revolution, sprung out 
gf a- defective and superficial imitation (/ the British 
constitution. It is therefore to the latter constitution the 
author, when he has occasion to treat of the representative 
system, principally dit^cts the attention of his ritaders. 

As to the points of resemblance between this system, 

* In a number of the "Concordia” for 1B20, Adam Muller frankly 
declared his opinion, that all the friends of social order would soon 
concur in the necessity of re-establishing the constitution of the three 
estates. This is language which at Vienna is as bold a; it is auspicious. 
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and the states-constitution, hoth have Jegislative assem¬ 
blies—in both, petitions and remonstrances are addressed 
to the throne, and in both^ the grant of subsidies “i-ests 
chiefly with the commons; while*to the enactment of every 
law, the concurrence of the diflTftent branches of the legis¬ 
lature is essentially req^uisite. But, in many important 
jjoints, these two form’s of •government totally difler. In 
the states-constitution, the CDOwn is invested with more 
power and dignity. With more dignity, because to the 
crown landed estates are annexed ; and the sovereign, 
instead of being a pensioner on the bounty of his parlia¬ 
ments, is the first independent proprietor:—with more 
power, because in‘the representative system, the king, 
with the single exception of choosing an administration, 
can perform no act without the sanction of his ministers. 
Thus, in this political system, According to the author’s 
remark, the substantial power of royalty is vested in 
tJie hands of the ministry. 

The next point of diflerence is that the representative 
system, particularly in England, vests too exclusively on 
the material basis of property; and that intelligence is 
there deprived of an adequate share in the national repre¬ 
sentation.* In the states-constitutidn, where the clerical 
and scientific classes form a separate estate, or distinct 
branch of the legislature. Intelligence is Invested with all 
the dignity and glory which human society can confer. 
The clergy, who are the representatives of revealed faith, 
or the fixed and immutable part of intelligence, corre¬ 
spond to the aristocracy, or the representatives of fixed 
property—vAile the scientific class, representing science, 
or the variable or progressive part of intelligence, cor¬ 
responds to the Commons, the representatives of moveable 
property^ Hence, Francis Baader has ingeniously called 

* Those political changes which since Schlegel’s death have oc¬ 
curred in the British constitution, while they have deprived property 
of much of its legitimate influence, have caused intelligence to be 
even less represented than heretofore in the legislature. 
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the clergy the Upper House of intelligence, and the 
scientific class the Lower House.* 

The last point of difference is that, while in many of 
the modem representative systems, municipal corpora¬ 
tions are despised and rejected, they form the very key¬ 
stone of the states-constitution. The revolutionists, who 
have had so prominent a shard in fke formation of these 
representative governments,, know full well that muni¬ 
cipal corporations form the best security of the rights of 
the family—the firmest ramparts of popular freedom. 
They are thus objects of peculiar hatred to men who, so 
far from wishing the commonalty to obtain stability or 
cohesion in their constitution, are desirous they should 
ever remain a loose, shifting mass of disunited atoms, 
ready to receive any form or impress which despotism 
may impose. Hence th* war which, at different times 
and in different countries, regal or democratic tyranny 
has waged against these admirable institutions. In the 
Hjiglish constitution, On the other hand, which has pre¬ 
served so many elemei^s of the old Christian monarchy, 
the free, municipal institutions have been carefully main¬ 
tained. “The true internal strength and greatness of 
En^and (says Schlegel), consists, as is now almost uni¬ 
versally admitted by profound political r observers, far 
more in the vigour and freedom of municipal corpora¬ 
tions, better preserved in that country than elsewhere, 
than in her admired political constitution itself.”t De¬ 
fective in many parts that constitution appeared to the 
author, yet on the whole, he highly valued the vigo¬ 
rously constituted, but temperate and mitigated aris¬ 
tocracy of 10B8. He knew that the remnants of the old 
Chrisban constitution were better there than in any of 
the great continental fiionarchies that the British go- 

• ‘S Fhilosophische Schriften,” vol. ii. + See " Concordia,” p. 60. 

-J.' According to the just remark of Burke, the atBtea«onatitiiXioD 
was,.in latter ages, better proaerred in the republha thin.'in tlie 
monarchies of Europe,—See Us “ Letters on a RegiEide Peace.” 
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vemment possessed elements of stability as well as of 
freedom, to which those monarchies, in their existing 
degeneracy, could in vain pretend; and that the Very 
peculiarities in the British Sonstitution, to which he most 
strongly objected, had their origin in local circumstances, 
deep-roote^ wants, and remote historical events. That 
extreme jealousy of r,^al ^ower wh^ch that constitution 
betrays—that imdue preponderance of property over in¬ 
telligence—that political preponderance of the aristo¬ 
cracy, which, though rendered necessary by the exces¬ 
sive depression of royalty and of the clergy, was certainly 
calculated to impede the organic development of the 
democracy, and thereby to expose the body politic to 
dangerous revulsions — in fine, that fierce collision of 
parties, which that constitution nurses and encourages— 
all reveal the fearful struggles bj* which it came into life. 
The imitation of this constitution which, by bringing 
back to the European nations the reminiscence of their 
ancient freedom, has naturally excited their enthusiastic 
admiration—the imitation of that constitution, I say, 
difficult at all times, has been rendered in some countries 
utterly impracticable by the studious rejection of two of 
the great hinges on which, for a hundred and fifty years, 
it has turned—I mean th^ predominance of the aristo¬ 
cracy on the one hand, and the free, municipal organisa¬ 
tion of the commonalty on the oth^. In many of the 
German states,’as the author observes, the representative 
system works well ; because the legislators have had the 
wisdom to connect the new with anteriqf institutions. 

On the wlyjle, what has been said of the Gothic archi; 
tecture, may be applied to the old Christian monarchy 
—it was never brought to perfection. That lofry ideal 
of government, which Chnstianiffy had traced to the 
nations of the middle age—that admirable constitution, 
which was a partial reflection of the constitution of the 
church itself, and wherein were blended and united the 
principles of love land intelligence, stability and activity 
—in other words, where a paternal royJty, an enlight- 
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cned priesthoodj a miid aristocracy, a loyal, yet free- 
spirited, commonalty controlled, aided, balanced, and 
defended eacb other—that lofty ideal has never been— 
probably never rvill bs^—fully realised. Yet there are 
many reasons to suppose cthat a momentous, and not very 
distant, futurity •will be charged ■with reahsing, as far as 
human infirmity 'w^l permit, this i,deal concaption of the 
Christian state. 

Such is an outline of the principal features in Schlegel’s 
system—a system ■which I have endeavoured, as far as 
my feeble powers permitted, to explain, illustrate, and 
enforce. 

But while in the east of Germany, this great luminary 
and his satellite were shedding their mild radiance of 
political wisdom, a star of the first magnitude rose above 
the western horizon of Germany, and filled the surround¬ 
ing heaven with the splendour of its light. The illus¬ 
trious Goetres, already celebrated for his profound re¬ 
searches in archaeology, and many admirable political 
■writings, published in 1819 his work, entitled “ Germany 
and the Revolution,” which produced so extraordinary a 
sensation, and was at this time so ably translated by Mr. 
Black. This work was followed in 1921 by that writer’s 
etlll more wonderful production, entitled “ Europe and 
the Revolution,” a production which in the soundness of 
its doctrines—the generosity of its sentiments—the depth 
and comprehensiveness of its ■views—and the copiousness, 
and variety of historical illustration brought forward in 
their support—sjjrpasses perhaps all the mighty works in 
^defence of social order and liberty which the momentous 
events of the last fifty years have called fortn in different 
parts of Europe. With a few slight shades of difference, 
the political views of' Goerres mainly accord Tyth those 
of Schlegel ; but, living under the go^v\,mment of Ba¬ 
varia, the former is able boldly to proclaim truths which 
the latter at Vienna was able only to hint. Goerres 
unites the strong, practical sense of Gentz-^the masterly 
learning and profound and comprehensive understanding 
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of F. Schlegel—to great boldness of character, and a 
etyle of pecubar force and condensation. Whil^ the^ po¬ 
litical glance of Schlegel wis inAstly directed towards the 
past—that of Gentz to the present hour—the eye of 
Goerres is turned more particutarly to the future. Had 
the counsels of this illustrious man been more generally 
followed, tHe perilous crisis, in whieh for the last five 
years Germany has been involved, would have been 
happily averted, or at least better provided against. Him¬ 
self and Schlegel may be considered as the supreme 
oracles of that illustrious school of liberal conservatives, 
founded by our great Burke, and which numbers besides 
the eminent Germans, whose names have already been 
mentioned, a Baron de Haller in Switzerland—a Vis¬ 
count de Bonald in France*—a Count Henri de Merode 
in Belgium—and a Count Mai^re in Piedmont: men 
whoso writings contain, in a greater or less degree, the 
seeds of the future political regeneration of Europe. 

While engaged in the editorship of the “ Concordia,”' 
Schlegel gave a new edition of his works, yfith consider¬ 
able iniprovements and augmentations. Actively as his 
time had been employed, a long period had now elapsud 
since he had given any great production to the world ; 
and he was now .preparing those immortal works, which 
were to shed so bright an effulgence round the close of his 
life. In the rapid review which has been here taken of his 
critical, philological, and historical writings, nothing has 
been said of his philosophical pursuits ; and yet philo¬ 
sophy was his darling study — philosophy, which the 
ancients callecU“ the science of divine and human thin^,” 
was alone capable of filhng the vast capacity of Schlegel’s 

* AmoDg tliese great conservatives, M. dc Bonald is the only one 
nlio can be Vegardcd a.s favourable to absolutism. As long as this 
great writer deals in*general propositions, he seldom errs ; hut when 
he to apply his principles to practice, then the political pre¬ 

judices in which he was bred, and which a too limited course of 
reading has failed to correct, lead him sometimes into exaggerations 
and errors. On the whole, he is as inferior to Burke as a publicist, 
AS he is superior to him as a metaphysician. ^ 
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mind. At tlie -age of nineteen, he had already read all 
thCpWorlca of Plato in their original tongue; and six-and- 
thirty years afterwards, he expressed a vivid recollection 
of the delight and enthusiasm which the perusal had ex¬ 
cited in his youthful mifid. In 1800, he commenced his 
philosophical career at the University of JenR,'before an 
admiring audience; we have already seen Kim at Paris, 
amid his philological labours, devoting a portion of his 
time to the cultivation of philosophy; and, amid all the 
struggles and occupations of his subsequent life, he would 
ever and anon snatch some moment to pay his homage 
to this celestial maid—this mistress of his heart—tins 
object of his earliest enthusiasm and'latest worship. 

A very distinguished friend and disciple of Schlegel’s, 
the Baron d’Eckstein, asserts that, towards the close of 
the last century, a confederacy was formed among some 
men of the most superior minds, for the regeneration of 
natural science—for the revival of the lofty physics ot 
-remote antiquity, when nature was regarded only as the 
splendid and almost transparent veil of the spiritual world. 
The members of this intellectual association were Schel- 
ling, the two Schlegels, the poet Tieck, Novalis, and the 
celebrated geographer, Ritter. Tliis confederacy was 
dissolved, when the pantheistical tendency of Schel- 
ling’s philosophy became more apparent ; and Frederick 
Schlegel, in particular, became afterwards the most stre¬ 
nuous and formidable opponent of a philosophic sys¬ 
tem which appeared to him, and rightly enough, only a 
more subtle and refined Splnosism. On the true nature 
of this philosophy, however, opinion was much divided; 
many religious men among the Protestants ranged them¬ 
selves under its banners ; even some of the orthodox en¬ 
tered into terms of accommodation with it 4 and the 
great Catholic theologian, Zimmer, thought that, by means 
of this system, he could obtain a clearer conception of 
the great Christiart* mystery of the Trinity. Enormous 
as may be the errors contained in this philosophy, yet, 
as fei^ philosophic systems are entirely erroneous, the 
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philosophy of Schelling, which appeart to have iindet- 
gone a purification in its course, has been attended .with 
some beneficial results. had led to a more profound 
and spiritual knowledge of native—it hao been, to many, 
a point of transition from the materialism and rationalism 
of the eighteenth centijry to the Christian religion—and, 
indeed, this effect it '£03 had on thfe illustrious founder 
himself, who has for some years returned to the bosom 
of Christianity, and who probably will be remembered 
W posterity more for his recent labours as a profound 
Oiristian naturalist, than for the pantheistic reveries of 
his youth.* 

Schlegel’s earlier pTiilosophical, as well as historical, works 
are no longer to be met with, and have not yet been re¬ 
published. In the “ Corcordia,” for 1820, we find an out¬ 
line of those lectures on the Philosophy of Life, which the 
author delivered at Vienna, in the year 1827. This work 
immediately proceeded the one to which this memoir is 
prefixed; and, as it embodies those general philosophicsfi 
principles, of which in the latter an application is made 

* This viewof the itiatter i^cOnfirined by the high authority of 
the great Catholic philosopher—Molitor. Speaking of Schellingand 
his disciples, he says (in the words of his recent French translator) : 
“ Quoigue leuTi premiers ouvra^ea rw respirmt pat encore oi(«erejnen( 
tespritpur et viritablc, mais soient entach^s plus ou moins ds pan¬ 
theisms ou de naturalisme, comme cela fSoit presque necessaire k 
une ^poque encoit si profondtiment enfunc^e dans I’incr^dulit^ et 
I'orgueil, cependant ieura principes ont eveilU I’asprit religieua, et 
dann£ une base plus profbnds aux veriUs de cet ordre. C’est dans 
ce sens qu’on a retravaill^ toutes les sciences, A I’on pent dire que 
ces hommes onbplus contribu^ k conduire vers la religion, que'cette 
multitude de conipendiums dogmatiqiies du sibcle dernier.” He then 
adds : “ On pent se faire une idke de la direction religieuse de la 
physique par les Merits de Stetfens, Schubert, Pfalf, et Baadeh Cet 
esprit couAiira encore k de plus grqpds resultata; et bientot de 
nouvelles dkcouveTtes faites au ciel 6toile, sur la terre et dans son 
intkrieur, aussi bien que dans Torganisme, aSermiront et mettront 
dans une nouvelle lumicre ces halites Veritas connues des anciens, 
mais que le sens stupide des modernes rejetait comme des songes et 
des superstitions.” pp. 165*6, “ Philosophie de la Tradition, tra^ 
duite de I’AQemand.” Paris. 1834. , 

E 2 
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to history, a rapid analysis of its doctrines, particularly in 
the peycbolo^cal and ontological parts, will be useful, nay, 
almost necessary, to the e\uciaa*lon of many passages in the 
following translation. Bu| how can I attempt the analysii 
of a work where the arrangement of a formal, didactic 
discussion is studiously avoided—where the apEhor pours 
forth his thoughts with all the freedom of conversation— 
high, spiritual conversation—where such is the exuberant 
fulness of his ideas, such the shadowy subtilty of his per¬ 
ceptions, that even the German language, copious and 
philosophical as it is, seems at times inadequate to their 
expression. Long as Germany had ^been habituated tor 
the genius of Schlegel, she herself seems to have been 
startled by the appearance of a work where the boldest, 
the most unlooked for, t]^e sublimest vistas of philosophy 
were opened to her astonished view. 

Bespeaking then the indulgence of the reader, I will 
now proceed to lay before him an outline of some of the 
pHncipal ideas on psychology and ontology, contained in 
the Philosophy of Life'. 

The consciousness of man is composed of mind, soul, and 
body. The soul isv the centre of consciousness. The- 
consciousness of man maybe best understood by comparing 
it with that of other created beings. The e:dstence of brutes, 
is extremely simple—they have only a body—they have 
no mind—they have, properly speaking, nosoul—at least, 
their soul is completely mingled with their corporeal frame; 
so that on the destruction of the latter, it reverts to tho 
elements; or is absorbed in the general vital energy ot 
nature (Natur-seele). In the scale of existence superior to 
man, the angebc spirits are represented in Holy Writ, and 
in the traditions of all nations, as pure, intellectual beings, 
devoid of across corporeakframe. But hav^ they “no body 
whatsoever? Schlegel ascribes to them what he calls in 
his beautifuHanguage, “ an etherial body of light." This 
opinion, it must be confessed, has comparatively few sup¬ 
porters in the modern schools of theology, whether in the 
Cathobc or Protestant churches; but it was maintained 
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by many of the ancient fathers, and, in modem times, 
it lias met with the high sanction of the great Leibnitz. 
Schlegel assigns no reason fox his minion; but I have 
means of knowing that another gfeat Christian philosopher 
of the age has, in his nnpublishSd system of metaphysics, 
adduced vfry cogent arguments in support of this theory. 
With the eiception of flris subtle, ethoiial, luminous body, 
the celestial spirits, according to the author, are nothing 
but intelligence or mind. They have, strictly speaking, 
no sold; for the distinctive faculties of the soul (as will 
be presently shown) are reason and imagination; and 
these faculties cannot be ascribed to beings in whom an 
intuitive understanding needs not the slow deductions, 
and analytic process of reason; nor wants a medium of 
communication with the world of sense, like imagination. 
Hence the lines of the great German poet fully represent 
the difference, as well as the resemblance, in the intellectual 
action of man and the angelic spirits; 

“ Science, O man, thou shar’st with higher spirits ; ’ 

But Art thou hast alone.” * 

Hence the nature of bmtes is simple—that of angels two¬ 
fold—that of men three-fold. • 

The third par^ of human consciousness, the body—its 
organic laws, powers, and properties, the philosopher 
must leave to the naturalist. It is onjy when it has refer¬ 
ence to the higher parts of consciousness that its proper¬ 
ties can be made the matter of his investigation. The 
soul and the mind form the fit and peculyir subject of his 
inqmries. Tg the mind belong the faculties of will and. 
understanding—to the soul, those of reason and imagina¬ 
tion. Schlegel observes it is remarkable that the three 
different jpecies of mental ahenatiefn correspond to the 
three parts of h«man consciousness. Thus monomania 
Bprin|s from some error deeply rooted in the mind—frenzy 
is the disorder of a soul that has broken loose from all the 
restraints of reason; and idiotcy arises from some organic 
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defect in the brain. The last is the effect of physical, the 
two former the consequence of moral, and frequently 
acciSental, causes. The author lays it down as a general 
principle, subject, howftver, to many modifications and 
exceptions, that in man ikind or thought predominates— 
in Woman soul or feeling prevails. Hence 1® marriage, 
which is a sacred union of souls,Hhe deficiencies in the 
psychology of either sex are happily and mutually sup- 
phed. On this subject, Schlegel has some of the most 
touching and beautifiil reflections, which a loving heart 
and a noble fancy have ever inspired. 

Imagination (Einbildungs-kraft) is the inventive faculty 
—Reason (Vernunft) the regulative—Understanding (Ver- 
stand) the penetrative, or in a higher degree the intuitive 
—and the Will (Wille) the moral, faculty. To these 
primary faculties, or, asothe author styles them, these main 
boughs of human consciousness, four secondary faculties 
are subservient—the memory—the conscience—the pas¬ 
sions or natural impulses, and the outward senses. The 
memory is the interpiediate faculty between the imder- 
standing and the reason—the conscience the intermediate 
faculty between the reason and the will—the passions 
or natural impulses the intermediate faculty between 
the will and the imagination—and the outward senses 
form the connecting link between imagination and the 
body. ^ 

Reason is the regulative faculty implanted in the soul. 
In real life, it corresponds to what we commonly call 
judgment, and as that faculty by which the transactions 
• of men are regulated, and the resolutions of the will are 
brought to maturity, whether in sacred or secular concema. 
In science, reason is the dialectical or analytic faculty, 
by which the discoveries of imagination and ^e percep¬ 
tions of the understanding receive a dSfinke form—the 
faculty of analysis, arrangement, and combination, i^ason 
in itself is not inventive—it makes no discoveriee-^t is 
rather a negative than a positive facultj^but ifr'is'ihe 
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indispensable arbitress, to whose decisicip understanding 
and imagination must submit their various productions. 

Imagination, on the other hand, is the inventive faffUlty 
in art, poetry, and even sciince. 'No great discovery, says 
the author, can be made even fti the mathematics, with¬ 
out imagiijation. This assertion may strike us as strange; 
but we muJt remembef that Leibnitz ^declared he was led 
to his great methematical dis(;overies by the aid of meta¬ 
physics ; and that imagination necessarily enters into the 
composition of a great metaphysical genius, few will be 
disposed to question. Here, however, if I may be allowed 
to offer an opinion, Schlegel does not appear me to have 
traced, with sufficient distinctness, the boundaries between 
imagination and understanding. 

Understanding is the faculty of apprehension—^it pene¬ 
trates into the inward essence of* things, and discerns the 
manifestations of the divine or human mind in their 
several revelations and communications.—Thus the natur¬ 
alist, whose eye searches into the inward life of nature—r 
the statesman, who can fathom the^ most deep-laid plans 
of a hostile policy—the theologian, who can discover the 
most hidden sense of ScrifTture, may be said to possess^in 
an eminent degree, the faculty of understanding. 

Will is the oUier faculty implanted in the mind of man 
—the faculty on whose good or evil discretion that of all 
the other faculties of mind and souj essentially depends. 
Independently’of the moral direction of the will, its innate 
strength or weakness, its steadiness or vacillation, propor¬ 
tionally augment or diminish the power of all the other 
faculties. How far moderate abilities, when directed by 
a firm, tenacious, peraeverant will can avail—to what a 
degree of success-they may sometimes lead, daily expe¬ 
rience m#y serve to convince us. 

Originally aft these faculties, will and understanding, 
reason and imagination, were harmoniously blended and 
united in the human consciousness; but since, at the fall 
of man, a darl; spirit interposed its shadow betwixt him 
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and the Sun of, Righteousness, disorder and confusion 
have entered into his mind and soul, and troubled their 
sevePal ISculties. Thus the understanding often points 
out a course which the vHiU relhses to follow; and the will, 
on the other hand, is oftfen disposed to pursue the good 
and right path, were the blind or narrow understanding 
competent to direct it- Not*onl^ are will Sind under¬ 
standing in frequent collision with one another, but each 
is at variance with itself. What the will resolves to-day 
it shrinks from to-morrow! How often does the under¬ 
standing view tlie same subject in a different light at 
different timSS! How much do time, circumstance, and 
humour, place the same truth in a clearer or obscurer 
aspect! The same opposition is observable betwixt reason 
and imagination. Where fancy is the strongest in the 
house, how often doth ahe spurn the warnings of her 
more homely and unpretending sister—reason. Again, 
where reason has the ascendancy, what groundless aver¬ 
sion and paltry jealousy does she not frequently evince 
at the superior nature of her brilhant sister ! Or, to drop 
this figurative langua^, how often do we behold a man 
of lofty imagination very deficient in practical sense; and 
agmn, in your man of strong sense, how frequently dull 
and pedestrian is the fancy ! In real lifq what a deplor¬ 
able schism'e?dsts between poets and artists on the one 
hand, and men\of brqimess on the other 1 What mutual 
contempt and*aversion do they not frequently exhibit! 
Well, this schism is nothing else than the external reaHsn- 
tion of the inward^conllict between reason and imagination. 
. With respect to the four secondary faculties—memory 
—conscience—the natural impulses—and the outward 
senses—faculties, which, as the author says, cannot from 
their importance be termed subordinate, but shoqld rather 
be called susidiary or assigned;—Schlegel* shows that, as 
regards the first, the decay of the memory precedes the 
dechne of the reason, and its sudden and entire loss brings 
about the extinction of the latter faculty. * In the same 
way the deadness of the conscience argues the utmost 
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depravity of the will. The conscience is the memory of 
the will, as the memory is the conscience of the under¬ 
standing. • » 

“The natural impulses,*' say# Schlegel,*“where they 
appear exalted to passion, are *o be regarded as nothing 
else but the motions of a will, that has been overpowered 
by the fal^aillusions of imagination. The middle position 
of the impulses betwixt the will anJ the imagination, as 
well as the abused co-operation of those two faculties in 
any passion or sensual gratification, become habitual, is 
apparent particularly in those inclinations which man has 
in common with the brute, and where the viciousness lies 
only in their excess pr violence.* Aspiration after infinity 
is natural to man, and belongs essentially to his being, 
Whatever is defective or disorderly in his impulses 
consists only in their unbounded gratification—in the 
perversion of that aspiration after infinity towards perish¬ 
able, sensual, material, and often most unworthy objects; 
for that aspiration, natural as it is to man, where it is pure 
and genuine, can be gratified by no sensual indulgence 
and no earthly possession.’’f In th’e* brute, the gratifica¬ 
tion of the natural appetites is regular, uniform, subject 
to no vicissitudes or excesses, and entails no injury on his 
nature, because undisturbed and unvitiated by the false 
illusions of imagination. 

Lastly, with regard to the outwpd senses, there are, 
philosophically* speaking, but three, sight, hearing, and 
touch—for under the last, taste and^mellare indnded; 
and it is remarkable how these severally correspond to the 
tliree parts of human consciousness. The sight is pre¬ 
eminently the* sense of the mind—hearing the^sense of the 
soul—while the touch is peculiarly the sense of the body; 
the sense riven to the bo^ for its special protection and 
preservation. Uhe loss of the first two senses the body 
Can survive—but it perishes with the utter extinction of 


*" Philosopliie derSpraclie,'’p. 118—10. f Ibid., p. 121. 
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the last. Those expressions in common parlance, a good, 
artist-like eye —& fine musical ear—-prove the close con- 
nex;.on v'hich mankind has always felt to exist between 
the outer seiftes and the (liigher faculties of man. 

“ Had the soul,” says Jhe author, “ not been originally 
darkened and troubled—had it remained in a clear, 
luminous repose in its God-r-thau the human conscious¬ 
ness would have been of a far more simple nature than at 
present; for it would have consisted only of understanding, 
soul, and will. Reason and imagination, which are now 
in such frequent collision with the will and understanding, 
as well as with each other, would then have been absorbed 
in those higher faculties. Even the conscience would not 
then have been a special act, or special function of the 
judgment—but a tender feeU^—a gentle, almost uncon¬ 
scious pulsation of the squl. The senses and the memory, 
those ministrant faculties which, in the present dissonance 
of the human consciousness, form so many distinct powers 
of the soul, would, jn its state of harmony, have been 
fiiere bodily organs.”* 

So much for the' author’s psychology—^let us now 
proceed to the ontological part of the work. 

To the Supreme ^Being, will and understanding belong 
in a supreme degree; in him they exist in the most 
perfect harmony—will is understanding, and under¬ 
standing wiU. But with no proprie^ can the faculty of 
reason be ascribed to'‘the Deity; and “ it is remarkable,” 
says the author, “ that nowhere in Holy Writ, nor in the 
sacred traditions of the primitive nations, nor in the 
writings of the ‘"great philosophers of antiquity is the 
ienn reason ever used in reference to Almi^ty God. It 
is only among a few of the: later, degenerate, suid ration¬ 
alist seqts of philosophy, the Stoics for exampl^ that the 
expression Divine Reason ia ever met with. Ir such an 
expression is incorrect or unsound, with still less fitness 


• “ Philosophie des Lebens,” p. 142. 
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and decorum can the faculty of imagination be assigned 
to the God-head—the very term would shock the under¬ 
standings, and revolt the inmost feelings, of all nJen. • 

The Deity reveals himself unt* men in four different 
ways—in Scripture (including cJf course its running and 
necessary commentary, ecclesiastical Tradition);—in 
Nature—in tDonscience,’an(hin History. 

“ Holy Writ," says the authpr, “ as it is delivered to 
us, and as it was begun and founded three-and-thirty 
centuries ago, does not exclude the elder sacred traditions 
of the preceding two thousand four hundred years; or 
the revelation, which was the common heritage of the 
whole human race. • On the contrary, it contains very 
explicit allusions to the fact, that such a revelation was 
imparted to the first man, as well as to that patriarch who, 
after the destruction of the primaval world of giants, was 
the second progenitor of mankind. As the sacred know¬ 
ledge derived from this revelation flowed on every side, 
and in copious streams over the succeeding generations of 
men, the ancient and holy traditions were soon disfigured, 
and covered over with fictions and fables; where, amid a 
multitude of remarlfable vfestiges and glorious traits of 
true religion, immoral mysteries ancJ Bacchanalian rifes 
were often intetmixed, and truth itself, as in a second 
chaos, buried under a mass of contradictory 83 rmbols. 
Thence arose that Babylonish confusion of languages, 
Sagas, and symbols, which is universally found among 
the ancient, and even the primitive nations. In the great 
work of the restoration of true religion, which accord¬ 
ingly we must regard as a second revelation, or raBies as n 
second stage of revelation, a rigid proscription of those 
heathen fictions, and of all the immorality connected with 
them, was the first and most essential requisite. 'But in 
that gosTCl of cifation, which forms the introduction to the 
whole Bible, that elder revelation, accorded to the first 
man and to the second progenitor, is expressly laid down 
as the ground-work; and in this introduction we shall find 
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the clue to the history and religion of the primitive world 
—nay, it is the true Genesis of all historical science.”* 
Now 'with respect to the secondary or more indirect 
modes, by which the Drity ctiminunicates himself to men, 
the author observes, that'“ Nature, too, is a book written 
on both sides, within and without, in which, the finger 
of God is clearly yiaible:—a species of Holjl’ Writ, in a 
bodily form—a glorious panegyric, as it were, on God’s 
omnipotence, expressed in the most vivid symbols. To¬ 
gether with these two great witnesses of the glory of the 
Creator, Scripture, and nature—the voice of conscience is 
an inward revelation of God—the first index of those 
other two greater and more general sources of revealed 
truths; while History, by laying before our eyes the 
march of Divine Providence—a Providence whose loving 
agency is apparent as v^ell in the lives of individuals as 
in tlie social career of nations—History, I say, constitutes 
the fourth revelation of God.”t 

We have next to consider the conduct of Divine 
Providence in the education of the human race. How 
do We educate the boy ? We first endeavour to awaken 
his sense—then wc cultivate his soul. Or his moral faculties; 
wlfile at the same time, we aid the gradual unfolding of 
his understanding. It is so with the divjne education of 
mankind. In the primitive relation indeed, the flr.st man 
received the highest intellectual illumination; an illumi¬ 
nation, which, though at his fall it was obscured by sin, 
still shines with a shorn splendour through all the history 
and traditions of^the primeval world. When, however, 
tlje abuse he had made of his great intelleptual powers, 
man was successively deprived of all those high gifts wdth 
which he had been originally endowed; when by the 
errors of idolatry he had lapsed into a state of intellectual 
infancy; then it was necessary that his sense should first 
be awakened to divine things; and this was accomplished 
in the Mosaic revelation. But this revelation was only 
* " Philosopliie des Lebens," pp.86—7. f Ibid., p. 85. 
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preparatory to another, destined to renovate the soul of 
humanity, and gradually illumine its intelligence. This 
regeneration of the moral faculties of man was achiSved 
immediately and directly hy Ohristianity; for, without 
this moral regeneration, any su®den illumination of the 
intellect v^uld have been hurtful rather than beneficial to 
mankind. *Under the'benfgn influence of Christianity, 
the scientific enlightenment of the human mind has been 
wisely progressive; but it seems reserved for the last 
glorious ages of the triumphant church to witness the 
full meridian splendour of human intelligence. Then 
the great scheme of creation will be fulfallcd; and tho 
intellectual light which played around the cradle will 
brighten the last age of humanity. 

Let us now proceed to consider nature in herself, and 
in her relations to God, to the spiritual intelligences, and 
to man. 

Nature was originally the beautiful, the faultless work 
of the Almighty’s hand. But Jhe itbel angel in his fali 
brought disorder and death into .all material creation. 
Hence arose that chaos, which the breath of creative 
Power only could ’ remoVe. Thus, aftcording to tjie 
author, a wide interval occurs between the first and 
second verse of .Genesis. “In the beginning,’’ says the 
inspired historian, “ God made heaven and earth,” that is, 
as the Nicene Creed explains it, the.visible and invisible 
world. “And the earth was without form, and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” But that 
void—that darkness—that chaos proceeded not from the 
luminous haivl of an all-wise and all-perfect Maker—»but 
from the disturbing influence of that fiend whom Holy 
Writ hath called, with such unfathomable depth, the 
“ iRurdei^r from the beginning.” Hence Schlegel terms 
him in his sublMne language, “ the author or original of 
death”—(Erfinder des Todes^. 

On a subject of such vast importance, I presume not to 
offer an opinion : but I must merely content myself with 
the humble task of analysis. It may be proper to ob- 
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serve, however, r that this opinion of Sehlegel’s would 
seem, from a passage in the work of the great Catholic 
writtr, Molitor, to be consonant with the tradition of the 
ancient synagogue. “ ?he Cabala” says he, “was di¬ 
vided into two parts—the theoretical and the practical. 
The former was composed of the'patriarchal traditions on 
the holy mystery of God, aild tfte divine persons ; on 
the spiritual. creation and the fall of the angels ; on the 
origin of the chaos of matter^ and the renovation of the 
world in the six dags of the creation ; on the creation of 
man, his fall, and the divine ways conducive to his re¬ 
storation.”* 

“ Death,” says Schlegel, “ came by sin into the world. 
As by the fall of the first man, who was not created for 
death, nor originally designed for death, death was trans¬ 
mitted to the whole human race ; so by the preceding 
fall of him, who was the first and most glorious of all 
created spirits, death came into the universe, that is, the 
pternal death, whose fire is inextinguishable. Hence it is 
said : ‘ Darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the 
earth was without form, and void’—as the mere tomb¬ 
stone of that eternal .death ; but the'Spirit of God moved 
over the waters, add therein lay the first vital germ of 
the new creation.’ ”t r 

But if such is the origin of nature, how is its existence 
perpetuated, and whpt will be its final destiny ? 

Nature, as was said above, is a book of God’s reve¬ 
lation, written within and without. The outer part of 
this sacred volucne attests the supreme power, wisdom, 
And'goodness of the Creator in characters 'too clear and 
luminous to be unpercei'ved or misread by the dullest or 
the most vitiated eye. The inner pages of this book 
comprise a still more glorious revelation of iGod—but 
their language is more mysterious, and itiuch which they 
contain seems to have been wisely withheld, or rather 

* See " Philosopliie de la Tradition, traduite de rAllemand," p. 26. 
Paris, 1SS4. 

f “ Pbilosophie des Lebens,” p.. 126. 
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withdrawn from the knowledge of minkind. It was 
this acquaimtanee with the internal secrets of nature, de¬ 
rived partly fromi revelation, and partly from Situifion, 
which gave the men of the primitive, and especially the 
antediluvian, world such a vast* superiority over all the 
succeeding»generations of mankind. But it was the abuse 
of that knowledge, alfo, Which brought about in the 
primeval world a Satanic delusion, and a gigantic moral 
and intellectual corruption, of which we can now scarcely 
form the remotest idea. But this key to the inward 
science of natinre, which was taken away from a corrupt 
world, that had so grossly abused it, seems now about to 
be restored to man, Tenovated as his soul and intelhgenoe 
have been by a long Christian education. The physical 
researches of the last fifty years, especially in Germany, 
lead the inquirer more and more to the knowledge of this 
important truth, stamped on all the pages of ancient tra¬ 
dition, and never effaced from the recollection of man¬ 
kind, to wit, the action of spiritual* intelligences on th% 
material world. The nature of this action is briefly 
adverted to in the ibllowin^ passage' (among many others 
to the s^e purport J, in the ‘ ‘ Philosophy ofXil'e.” “ It is 
especially of importance,” says the* author, “ for tlie 
understanding of the general system of nature, to observe 
how the modem chemistry mostly dissolves and decom¬ 
poses all solid ^dies, as well as wat»r itself, into difierent 
forms 6f elements of air, and thereby has taken away 
from nature the appearance of rigidity and petrifaction. 
There are everywhere living elemental pawers hidden and 
shut up undar this appearance of rigidity. The quantity 
of water in the air is so great that it would siiflice for 
more than one deluge ; a similar inundation of light 
would ooBur, if all the light latent in darkness were at 
once Bet free ; Ind aU things would, be consumed by fire, 
if that element, in the quantity in which it exists, were 
suddenly let loose. The salutary bonds, by which these 
elemental powers are held in due equilibrium, one bound 
by the other, and kept within its prescribed limits, I will 
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not now make a tmatter of investigation ; nor now exa¬ 
mine the question, whether these hands be not perhaps of a 
hiffHkr k-fnd than mturalisis commonly suppose.” 

The great apostle of the Gentiles represents all nature 
as sighing for her deliverlnce from the bondage of death. 
“ Every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain, even 
now/’ Some chapters in the “• Philosophy of £iife” maybe 
considered one luminous commentary on that text. 
My limits will permit me to cite but one passage. 

‘ ‘ That planetary’world of sense, and the soul of the earth 
imprisoned therein, is only apparently dead. Nature only 
sleeps, and may again be awakened: and sleep is, if not th& 
essence, yet a characteristic mark 'of nature. Every 
thing in nature hath this quality of sleep; not the animah 
merely, but the plants also sleep; and in the course of ther 
seasons on the surface‘'of the globe, there is a constant 
alternation between waking and slumber.” . . . “That 
soul,” he continues, “ which slumbers under the prodigious 
tombstone of outward nature—a soul, which is not alien, 
but half akin to us—is divided between the troubled, 
painful reminiscence of eternal death, in which it orginated,. 
and the bright flowers of celestial * htme, which grow 
oil the borders of "that dark abyss. For this earthly 
nature, as Holy Writ saith, is indeed subjected to nothing¬ 
ness—yet without its will, and without its fault: so it looks 
forward in expectatiiin of Him who hath _B 0 subjected it 
—it looks forward in the hope that it may one day be free 
—one day have a share in the general resurrection and 
consummate revelation of God’s glory; and for this last 
great day of future creation nature anxioudy sighs, and 
yearns from her inmost soul.”* 

I will now wind up this analysis with the following 
passage, in which the distinctive peculiarities of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of ontology are shortly stated".' “ The distinc¬ 
tive characteristic of nature is sleep, or the struggle 
between life and death; the distinctive characteristic of 
man is imagination (for reason is a more negative faculty); 

* " Philosophie des Lebens," p. 129. 
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the distinctive characteristic of the intelligences superior 
to man is restless, eternal activity, implanted in the very 
constitution of their being; and the distinctive character¬ 
istic of the Deity, in relation toyhis creatures, is infinite 
condescension.” * 

Such is* a brief summary of some of the principal 
observations'in the p^ctiological and ontological parts of 
the “ Philosophy of Life.” sulSii|fiaty it has 

been my intention not so much to give an analysis of 
those parts, as to convey to the reader a clue for the better 
understanding of many passages in the work I have trans¬ 
lated. The remaining parts of the “ Philosophy of Life” 
are devoted to a varkty of ethical, political, and aesthetic 
reflections, which it is unnecessary to enter into here. 

Scarce had Germaiw recovered from the enthusiasm 
which this workfthe “Philosophy* of Life”) excited; when 
its illustrious author delivered, in the year 1828, the fol¬ 
lowing course of lectures on the “Philosophy of History,” 
which are now presented to the reader in an Enghsh garb. 
Defective as may be the medium^ through which the” 
Englisli reader becomes acquainted with this work, he 
will be enabled to foAn on if a more impartial, as well as 
more enlightened, judgment than any^he translator could 
pronounce; and |je will, therefore, only venture to observe 
that it has been considered in every respect worthy of ita 
author’s high reputation. ^ 

Towards the close of the year 1828, Schlegel repaired 
to Dresden; and in that city, where the torch of his early 
enthusiasm had been first kindled, was npw to witness its 
final extinction. He dehvered in this city, befoi;p 
numerous and distinguished auditory, nine lectures on the 
“ Philosophy of Language” (Pldlosophie der Sprache), 
wherein fee developed and expanded those philosophical 
views already laid down in his “Philosophy of Life.” 
This work is even more metaphysical than the one last 
named—with untiring wing, the author here sustains 
his flight through the suhhmcst regions of philosophy. 
This production displays at times a gigantic vastness of 
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conception wKich almost appals—we might almost say, 
that this mighty intelligence had in his ardent aspirations 
aftef in^mortality, burst his earthly fetters—or that 
Divine Providence, judmng eI degenerate world unworthy 
of hearing such subllm^ accents, had called him to con¬ 
tinue his hymn in eternity. On Sunday, the 11th of 
January, 1829, he jvas, between tfcn and elevt'n o’clock at 
night, preparing a lecture, which he was to deliver on the 
following Wednesday. He had in his former lectures 
spoken of time add eternity—he had called time a dis¬ 
traction of etemity-:-he had adverted to those cnstacies of 
great saints, which he called transitions to eternity. He 
was now in this lectgre discoursing of.the different degrees 
of knowledge attainable by man—of the perception—the 
notion—and the idea. He began a sentence with these re¬ 
markable words:—“Dasrganzvollendeteundvollkornmene 
verstehen selbst aber.”—“ But the consummate and the 
perfect knowledge”—when the hand of sickness arrested 
,hia pen. That consummate and perfect knowledge he 
himself was now destined to attain in another and a better 
world; for at one o'clock on the same night, he breathed 
out his pure and harmonious Soul todieavcn. 

His death, though sudden, was not unprovided. He 
bad ever lived up to his faith—through his writings there 
runs an under-current of calm, unostentatious piety; and 
I know no writer rqpre deeply impressed with a sense of 
the loving agency of Providence. A gentleman, well 
acquainted with some of his most intimate friends, has 
assured me that^ for some time prior to his death, he had 
■prosecuted his devotional exercises with more than ordi¬ 
nary fervour; and that on the morning of that Sunday on 
which his last illness seized him, he had been united to his 
Lord in the Holy Communion—a presage and gn earnest, 
let us hope, of that intimate union he ww destined to en¬ 
joy in the long and cloudless day ofl eternity ! 

Thb melancholy news of his death, when conveyed to his 
distinguished friend—Adam M iiller, then at Vienna, gave 
such a violent shock to his feelings, that it brought on a 
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stroke of apoplexy, wkich terminated his existence. A 
chain of the most exalted sympathies had united those 
souls in life—what marvel ^if the electric strokl, wRich 
prostrated the one should have l^d low the other! 

Frederick Schlegel married early in life the dai^hter of 
the cclebratgd Jewish philosopher Mendelsohn. This lady 
followed her husband in Ms change • of religion. Mi-s. 
Schlegel is one of the most intellectual women in 
Germany—she is advantageously known to the literary 
world by her German translation of Madame de Stael’s 
“ Corinne and report has ascribed to her elegant pen 
several of the poems in her husband’s collection.* 

In conclusion, I ■ will endeavourj^o recapitulate the 
obligations which literature and science owe to the great 
man, whose literary biography I have attempted to sketch. 

To have, in common with hit illustrious brother, es¬ 
tablished a system of broad, comprehensive, synthetic- 
criticism, by which the principles of ancient and modem 
art were unfolded to view—by whicM we were introduced, 
into the intellectual laboratories of genius, made to assist 
at the birth of her^might;^ conceptions, and by whose 
plastic touch the great -^orks of ancient and modern poetry 
were in a manner created anew :—to have unlocked the 
fountains of the* old Germanic minstrelsy, and refreshed 
the poetry of his age with a new stream of fictions :—to 
have been amijng the first to do fo» philology what the 
Stagyrite had done for natural history ; by classifying 
languages not according to their outward form, but their 
internal organisation, not according to a specious, though 
often delusivw, etymology, but according to grammatical 
structure : to have deciphered the mysterious wisdom of 
old days, and with admirable tact to have caught the 
'pint of tke primitive world, as disclosed in its sagas and 
it.s symbols, its*poe^ and its philosophy ; next to have 
evoked from the difit the better philosophy of ancient 
Greece, and presented her venerable form to the renewed 

• A complete edition of Frederick Schlegel's works, in fifteen 
volume? Bvor, U Dow publishing at Vienna. 
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love and respect of mankind, partly by an admirable trans¬ 
lation of portions of Plato, partly by luminous critiques, 
and*parfly again by the example of his own philosophy, 
in form as well as spilft so eminently Platonic: then, 
in the field of modern history, to have traced the rise and 
progress of the European states, the genius ofi> their civil 
and political institutions, th^ causes and efiects of their 
moral and social rfevolutions, with an extent of learning, a 
spiri,tjof impartiality, and a depth and comprehensiveness 
of uflflerstanding, unsurpassed by preceding writers, and, 
in his own age rivalled only by his illustrious countryman 
— Goerres: lastly, to have put the crowning glory to 
a life so full of glorjpus achievement" by his last ■philoso¬ 
phical works, where a strong and broad light is thrown 
upon the mysteries of psychology, where the most im¬ 
portant questions of ontblogy are treated with equal bold¬ 
ness and sublimity of thou'^t, and magnificence of fancy, 
while even on physics many bright hints are thrown out, 
.which a deeper science will know one day how to turn to 
account: such are the services which this illustrious man 
has rendered to the cause of literature and philosophy. 
Ifjving in an age which is only an epoch of momentous 
transition from thfe. adolescence to the ■virility of the 
human mind, he was evidently, together,'with some other 
chosen spirits of his time, the precursor of an era of 
Christian philosophy, when, to use the language of a 
3 mung, but very distinguished French writer (the Abbe 
Qerbet), “the sterile dust of futile abstractions 'will be 
sWMt away, and the antique faith will* appear crowned 
with all the rays of science.”. “ Already," continues the 
writer just quoted, “ even infidel science, astonished at 
her o'wn discoveries, which disconcert alike ideology and 
materialism, begins to suspect o 

" There are more thin^ in heavep nniTearth 
Than are dreamt of m that ptmosophy." 
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* LECTURE I. 

INTEODUCTION. 

• 

“And the earth was without form, and Toid, and darkness was upon 
the fare of the deep; hut the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.” Gen., i. 5. _ , 

By philosophy of history must not be understood a series of 
remarks or ideas upon history, formed according to any con¬ 
certed system, or train of arbitrary hypotheses attached to 
facts. History cannot be separated fmm facts, and depends 
entirely on reality; and thus the Philosophy of history, as it 
is the spirit or idea of history,* must be deduced from real his¬ 
torical events, from the faithful record and lively narration of 
facta—it must be tjie pure emanation of the ^eat whole—the 
one connected whole of history, and for the ri^^ht understand¬ 
ing of this connexion a clear arrang'emejt is an essential con¬ 
dition and an important aid. For although this great edifice 
of universal history, where the conclusion at least is still want¬ 
ing, is in this resp^t incomplete, and appears but a mighty 
fragment of which even particular parts are less known to^us 
than others; yet is this edifice sufficiently advanced, and 
many of its great wings and-members are sufficiently unfolded 
to our view, to enable us, by a lucid arrangement of the dif¬ 
ferent periods of history, to gain a clear insight into the general 
plan pf the whole.* 

It is thus my intentidb to render as intelligible as I possibly 
can, the gener^ results and the connexiou of all the past trans¬ 
actions in the history of the human race ^to form a true judg¬ 
ment on the particular portions or sections of history, accord- 

F 
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ing to their intrinsic nature and real value in reference to the 
genera\ progress of mankind, carefully distinguishing what 
was'injuPious, what advantageous, and what indifferent; and 
thereby, as far as is possilJe to the limited perceptions of man, 
to comprehend in some d%ree that mighty whole. This per¬ 
ception—this comprehension—this right discernment of the 
great events and general results of universal hi^^ry, is what 
might be termed a Science of history ; and I would have here 
preferred that term, W4p:e it aiot liable to much misconception, 
and might have been understood as referring more to special 
and learned inquiries, than the other name I have adopted t^. 
denote the nature of the present'work; 

If we would seize and comprehend the general outline of 
history, we must keep our eye steadily sipon it; and must not 
aaSer our attention to be confused by detaib, or drawn off by 
the objects immediately surrounding us. Judging from the 
feelings of the present, nothing so nearly concerns our interests 
as the matter of peace or war^; and this is natural, as, in a prac¬ 
tical point of view they are both affairs of the highest mo¬ 
ment ; while the couxugeous and successful conduct of the one 
insures the highest degree of glory, and the soUd establish¬ 
ment and lasting maintenance of the other, may be considered 
as the greatest problem of political and human wisdom. 
But it IS otherwise in universal history, when this is conceived 
in a comprehensive and enlarged spirit. Then the remotest 
Fast, the highest'antiquity, is as much entailed to our atten¬ 
tion as the passing events of the day, or the nearest concerns 
of our own time. i 


When a war, indeed, carried on more than two thousand 
years ago, in which the belligerent parties have long ceased to 
exist, when every thing has been since changed—when a long 
series of historical catastrophes has intervened between that 
period and our own ; w^WJ-Snch a warfare, offering as it does 
but at best a remote dnsiml'y to the circumstances of nearer 
times, and consequently possessing no immediate interest, has 
been investigated bjjthe mighty intellecf, of a‘Thucydides, 
portrayed by him in the highest style of eloquence, and un¬ 
folded to our view with the most consummate knowledge of 


mankind, of publio life, and Of the most intimate relations of 
Government-, such a worfhre then retains a permanent interest, 
and is a lasting source of instructiom We love to dive into 
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the minutest details of an event so widely removed from us— 
and such a study is to be regarded and prized as highly use¬ 
ful, were it only as an exercise of historical reflection, mnd a 
school of political science. • This remark will equally hold 
good, when the internal feuds off a less powerful state have 
been analysed and laid open by the acute perspicacity and 
delicate d/serimination o£ a Machiavelli. And stiU more, per¬ 
haps, when a great system of pacificaticm, like that which Au¬ 
gustus gave, or promised to gii'e to |jlie whole civilised world, 
and established for a certain period at least, has been fathomed 
* by the searching eye of a Tacitus, and by his masterly hand 
delineated in its ulterior progress and remote effects ; showing, 
as he does, how that surface, apparently so calm, concealed 
numberless sources 06 disquiet—an abyss of crime and destruc¬ 
tion—how that evil principle in the degenerate government 
of Rome became more and more apparent, and under a suc¬ 
cession of wicked rulers, broke uu<i into paroxysms more and 
more fearful. 

A3 a school of political science and historical reflection, the 
study of these and similar classical histo)ical works is of inesti¬ 
mable advantage. But independently of this, and considerell 
merely in themselves, all those countleiJS "battles—those endless, 
and even, for th^greqter part, useless wars, of which the long 
succession fills up for so many thousand ^ears the annals ofiall 
nations, are but little atoms compared with the great whole of 
human destiny. •The same, with a slight distinction, will hold 
good of so many celebrated treaties of peace in past ages, vfhen 
these have lost all interest for real life gnd the present order of 
things;—treaties, which though brought about by great labour, 
and upheld by consummate art, were yet interna^ defective, 
and sooner or later, and often quickly enougjj^, fell tor pieces and 
were destroyed. . , 

From all t6ese descriptions of .ancimt wars, and treaties of 
peace, no longer applicable or of'-interlro-to the present world, 
or present order of things, hiatorical philosophy can deduce but 
one, thou^i by qp means unimportan^^esult. It is this—that 
the internal discord, innate in man and in the human race, may 
easily and at every moment, break out into real and open strife 
—nay, that peace itself—that immutable olgect of high political 
art, when regarded from this point of view, appears to be np- 
thing else thw a war retarded or kept under by human dexte- 
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rity; for some secret disposition—some diseased political matter, 
is almoA ever at hand to call it into existence. In the same 
way Is a Scientidc physician regards the health of the body, or 
its right temperature, as a.happy equipoise—a middle line not 
easy to be observed hetwetn two contending evils—we must 
ever expect in such an organic imperfection a tendency to, or 
the seeds of, disease in one shape,or smother. 

Political events foftn but one part, and not the whole, of 
human history. A knarvrledge of details, however great and 
various it may be, constitutes no science in the philosophic sense 
of the word, for it is in the right and comprehensive conception 
of the whole that science consists. 

As the greater part of the nine hundred millions of men on 
the whole surface of the earth, accordin,g to the highest estimate 
cf a hazardous calculation, are born, live, and die, without a 
history of them being possible, or without their reckoning a 
fraction in the general history—so that the extremely small 
number of those called historical men, forms but a rare excep¬ 
tion—so there are nations and countries, which in a general 
comparative survey of^Jiations, serve but as a mark or evidence 
of some particular stage of civilisation, without of themselves 
holding any place in the general history of our species, or con¬ 
ducing to the social progress o| mankind, «r possessing any 
weight or importance, in the scale of humanity. 

There is a point of view, indeed, from which the matter ap¬ 
pears under a different aspect, and is really different. To the 
all-seeing eye of Providence, every human life, hovpever brief 
its duration, however apparently insignificant, presents a point 
of internal development and crisis, coiisequehtly a species of 
history, cognbahle and visible to that Eye only, and, therefore, 
not entirely without an object. But this point of view belongs 

another prder of things, and is no longer historical—it has 
reference to the immcofnl destinies of the huma^ soul, and the 
nonnexion of the pr^nt life with another world invisible to 
us. But our historical science is limited to the department of 
naan’s present existence; and in our historical inquiries we must 
not lose sight of this principle. 

But the internal development of mind, so far as it is histo¬ 
rical, belongs as much as the mternal events of polities to the 
department of human history, and must by no means be ex¬ 
cluded from it. Among these rare exceptions of historical men 
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must be named that ancient master of human acuteness, who 
was the teacher of Alexander the Great, and who perhaps holds 
not an humbler or less important place in this exal^a sjhere- 
than the conqueror himself, although this philosopher, whoso 
genius embraced nature, the world^and life, was by his own 
contemporaries less honoured and celebrated than by a remote 
posterity, ^ere in our western world, and long after the king¬ 
doms fetunded by the Macedoflian conqueror had disappeared, 
and were forgotten, Aristotle for ma^ centuries reigned the 
absolute lord of the Christian schools, and directed the march 


of human science and human speculation in the middle age. 
"Whether he were always rightly understood and studied in the 
right way is .another question, for here we are speaking of his 
overruling influence and historical importance. Nay, in later 
times, he has materially served the cause of the better natural 
philosophy founded on experience, in which he himself accom¬ 
plished things so extraordinary for his age, and was originally, 
and for a long while, the guide and master. 

The first fundamental rule of historical science and research. 


when by these is sought a knowledge of the general destinies 
of mankind, is to keep these, and every object connected witl^ 
them, steadily in view, without losing ourselves in the details of 
special inquiries and particular facts, for the multitude and 
variety of these subjefcts is absolutely boundless; and on the 
ocean of historical science the main subjeet easily vanishes from 
the eye. In histo^iy, as in ever^ branch of mental culture, the 
first elementary school-instruction is not merely an important, 
but an essential, condition to a higher and more scientific know¬ 
ledge. At firstf indeed, it is merely if nomenclature of cele¬ 
brated personages and events—a sketch of the great historical 
eras, divided according to chronological dates, or a geographical 
plan—which must be impressed on the memory, and which 
serves as a basis preparatory to that more vivid and coni^re» 
hensive knowledge to be obtained in riper years. Thus this 
first knowledge stored up in the memory, and necessaiy for me- 
thodising und arranging the mass of historical learning to be 
afterwards acquiAd, is more a preparation for the study of his¬ 
tory, than the real science of history itself. In the higher 
grades of academic instruction,,the lessons on history must vary 
with each one’s calling and pursuits—one course of historical 
reading is necessary for the theologian, another for the lawyer 
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or civilian. To the physician, and in general to the naturalist, 
natural history, and what in the history of man is most akin to 
that |ci$nj'e, will ever be the most captivating. And the phi¬ 
lologist will find a boundless fiejdl for inquiry in special anti- 
q^uarian researches, particul^jrly now when, in addition to clas¬ 
sical learning and the more common Oriental tongues, the 
languages and historical antiquities of the remoter nations of 
Asia have attracted the attention' of European scholars, and the 
original sources are becoming every day more accessible. 

Even the sphere of modem political history, from which for 
the practical business of government so much is to be learned, will 
be found equally extensive—when, besides the modern classical 
works, we look to the countless multitude of private memoirs 
and other historical and political writings,; especially at a time, 
and in a world where even periodical publications and news¬ 
papers have become a power and an art or a science, and society 
itself falls more and more uqder the sway of journalism. If in this 
department of politics and statistics, we add also the number of 
unprlnted documents, we shall find that the archives of many a 
state would alone furnish occupation for more than a man’s life. 

In all such special departments of historical science, the great 
whole of history is mada subordinate to some secondary object; 
and this cannot be otherwise. It may even be advantageous 
for the profounder knpwledge and more skilful exposition of 
uniTOreal history that Sve should seriously investigate some par¬ 
ticular branch of history; and, in a science ,ao various, select 
some special subject for more minute inquiry; but this can 
never be done without some decided predilection—some almost 
party bias towards the subject. Yet such spekial inquiries are 
only preparatory or auxiliary to the general science or philo¬ 
sophy of history—but not that science itself. Thus at the out¬ 
set of my literary “career, I devoted a considerable time to a 
T^y minute study of the Greeks’^—and subsequently I applied 
myself to the Hindoo language and philosophy, at that time 
more difficult of access than at the present day.^ In the strug¬ 
gles of life, and amid the public dangers of out times, I Was alive to 

• Schljgel's first great work was entitled “The Greeks and the Bo- 
mana,” publislied in the year 17S7. 

t The Jesuit of our author’s researches on Hindoo literature and phi¬ 
losophy was evinced in his work entitled, “ Tha Language ami Wisdom 
of the Indiana,” published in 1808. 
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a patriotic feeling for the history of niy own country, and recent 
times ; and, perhaps, there are some among my present hearers 
who remember the historical lectures I delivered in tl^s spirit 
eighteen years ago in this imperial city.* It is nowamywrish, 
and the object I propose to iriyself, to discard all antiijuarian. 
Oriental, or European predUectioMT for particular branches of 
liisto^, aiijJ to unfold to view, and render completely clear and 
intelligible, the great edifice of universal history in all its parts, 
members, and degrees. The first fundaTnental rule here laid 
down, with respect to the mode'of treating general history— 
namely, to keep the attention fixed on the main subject, and 
not to let it be distracted or dissipated by a number of minute 
details—concerned more the method of historical science. The 
second rule regards the subject and purport of history, and 
stands in more immediate connexion with the first portion of 
this Work—that relating to primitive history. This Second 
fundamental rule of historical science may be thus simply ex¬ 
pressed :—we should not wish to e:iplain every thing. Histo¬ 
rical tradition must never be abandoned in the philosophy of 
history—otherwise we lose all firm ground and footing. But 
historical tradition, ever so accurately conceived and carefully 
sifted, doth not always, especially in the early and primitive 
ages, bring with it a full and demonstrative certainty. In such 
cases, we have nothing to do,but to record, as it is given, the 
best and safest testimony which traditiop, so far as we havEkit, 
can afford; supposing even that some things in that testimony 
appear strange, flbscure, and even enigmatical; and perhaps a 
comparison with some other part of historical science—or, if I 
may so speak, stream of tradition, will tinexpeptedly lead to the 
solution of the difficulty. Extremely hazardous is the desire to 
explain every thing, and to supply whatever appears a gap in 
history—f6r in this propensity hes the firsk cause and germ of 
all those violent and arbitrary hypotheses which perplex aijd 
pervert tlie science of history far more than the open avowal of 
our Ignorance, or the uncertainty of our knowledge : hypotheses 
which give an oblique direction, or an exaggerated and false 
extension 10 a v»w of the subject originally not incorrect. And 
even if there are points which appear not very clear to ns, or 
which we leave unexplained—this will not prevent us from com* 

• Schlegelallndes to “The Lectures on Modem History,”• which ha_ 
delivaed at Viennsin the year 1810. 
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prehending, so far at least os the limited conception of man is 
able, the great outline of human history, though here and there 
a gap should remain. 

This nfatter will be best explained by an example that will 
bring us at once to the subject'we propose to treat. Let us 
imagine some bold navigarors (and what we here suppose by 
way of example has more than once actually occuwed) touch¬ 
ing at some island inhabited by, wUii savages in 'oie midst of 
the great ocean bet'^een America and Eastern Asia, This 
isktnd lies, we suppose, at a’very great distance from either 
continent, and the same will hold good of it, though there be 
a group of islands. These savages have but miserable fishing- 
boats made of hollow trunks of trees, by which it is not easy 
to conceive how they could have been transported so far. The 
question now naturally occurs, how has tins race of men come 
hither ?— 

A pagan natural philosophy, which even now dares often 
enough to raise its voice, w*3uld be very ready with its answer : 
“ Th^re,” it would say, “ you see plainly how eve^ thing has 
sprung from the pap of the earth—the primitive slime—there 
is no need of the far-fetched idea of an imaginary Creator— 
These self-existing men of the earth—these well-known autoc- 
thones of the ancients-Lthese true sons of nature—have risen 


up or crawled out of the fruitful sjime of the earth.” 

A deeper physiological science would, independently of ever^ 
other consideration, and looking merely to the natural orgam- 
sation of man, scout this wild chaotic hypoth^is respecting his 
origin from slime. For this organic frame of the human body, 
which haa.become a body of death, is still endowed with many 
and wonderful powers, and still encloses the hidden light of its 
celestial origin.—Without, however, entering fiu-ther into this 
inquiry, which fall* not within the limits here presferibed, let 
u| rather tacitly believe that although as the apcient historjr 
saith, man was formed out of the slime of the earth ; yet it 
was by the same Hand which invisibly, conducts each indivi¬ 
dual through life, and has more than once rescued all mankind 
from the brink of the abyss, that his marviUous nody was 
framed, into which the Maker himself breathed the immortal 


spirit of life. This divine in-dwelling spark in men, the 
heathens themselves, notwithstanding the opinion about the 
autocthones, recognised in the beautiful tradition or fiction of 
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Prometheus; and many of their first spirits, philosophers, 
orators, and poets, and grave and moral teachers, have in one 
form or another, and under a variety of figurative ejL]A-e^sion3, 
borne frequent, and loud, an«i repeated testimony to the truth 
of a higher spirit, a divine flame, Mlimating the breast of man. 
This universal faith in the heavenly Promethean light—or as 
we should*^ther say, this spark of our bosoms—is the only 
thing we must here pre-suppflse, and frgm which all our his¬ 
torical deductions must be taken. With the opposite doctrine 
—with the absolute unbelief in all which constitutes man 
really man—no history, and no science of history, is possible; 
and this is the only remark we shall here oppose to an infidelity 
that denies the existence of every thing high and godly. For 
the question respect^g the creation of man, or as atheism 
terms it, the first springing up of the human race, is beyond 
the limits of history, and must be left to tbe decision of revela¬ 
tion and faith; for the question can be reached by no history, 
no science of history—no hi3torical*re5earch. History begins, 
as this win be presently shown, with man’s second step; 
which immediately follows his concealed origin antecedent to all 
history. ' ^ 

To recur now to the example already given of an island 
situated in the middle of the ocean, with its savage inhabitants 
and their miserable fishing-bdats—the real solution, as experi¬ 
ence has really proved, of this apparent (Kfificulty is, on a nearer 
acquaintance with the subject, easily found. If, for example, 
the language and traditions of this rude, savage, or at least 
degraded, tribe, are minutely studied and investigated, then so 
striking a resemblance and affinity wilPbe found with the lan¬ 
guages and traditions of the races in either of the remotely 
situated continents, that the most sceptical mind will hardly 
entertain a doubt respecting the common drigin of both ; for 
this community in language and traditions is too strong^ too 
strikingly evident, to be ascribed with any degree of proba¬ 
bility to the sport of-accident. This truth now once firmly 
establisheA (for a community of language, tradition, and race 
among all the dktions of the earth is a truth almost unani¬ 
mously Reived and acknowledged by those historical inquirers 
m^t versed in nature, and most learned in philology of the 
present age), it becomes a mere matter of indifference, or ono 
at least of minoT importance, how and in what way this 
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originally savage, or at least barbarised tribe first arrived 
hither; and it were a mere waste of labour to select, among 
the hvniSr^ conceivable or inconceivable accidents and possi- 
bilities which may have occasioned or led to this arrival, any 
particular one as the best V’^rplanation, and to found thereon 
some ingenious hypothesis, how the land on both sides may 
have been differently situated, before a closer conpexion with 
this little island was bcohen off by the destructive floods; or in 
which of the last great catastrophes of the earth that disjunc¬ 
tion may havai|^en place. We may leave such conjectures 
to themselve3,^%nd, satisfied with the main result, proceed 
further in the historical investigation and survey of the earth. 
For, in truth, the earth’s surface more narrowly and carefully 
examined, furnishes, in reference to and his primitive 

history, far other and weightier problems than those involved 
in the example first selected. 

It is generally known that in a great many places situated 
in various parts of the earth, in the interior of mountains and 
even on plains, sometimes near the surface, and sometimes at a 
greater or less depth in the interior of mountainous chains 
rising to a very great' elevation above the level of the sea, 
there are found whole? strata of scattered bones belonging to 
animal species either actually existing, or which formerly 
eaijSted and are now totally extinit—the chaotic remains of an 
all-destroying inundaffon that immediately remind us of the 
general tradition respecting the great Flood^ In other places 
again, extensive layers of coral, sea-sheUs, marine plants, and 
other products of the sea, imbedded in the firm soil, prove 
these tracts of land to have been an ancient bottom of the 
sea. According to all appearance, these are not only monu¬ 
ments of one great natural revolution, but these elemental 
gigantic sepulchfel of the primitive world offer to the mind 
many and various problems which more nearly^ hideed, regard 
the earth, but as that planet is the habitation of man, have in 
consequence an indirect, but proximate, reference to mankind 
and their earliest history. A single example will bent serve to 
point out among so many things, which are dh longer perhaps 
susceptible of explanation, that which is of most moment to 
the historian ; as well as the limits within which he should 
keep. 

Not long back, about nine years ago, a cave was diseovered 
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in the county of Yorkshire, in England, filled for the most 
part with the bones and skeletons of hyaenas, of the same species 
now found in the southernmost point of Africa—the ®^e of 
Good Hope. These bones wer| intermised with those^f tigers, 
bears, wolves, as also of elephants,^hinosceri, and other ani¬ 
mals, among which were found the remains of the old large 
deer, that ia^not now to be met with in England. The pro¬ 
found naturalist, SchubeA, whom, in sujijects of this' kind, I 
willingly take for my guide, observes in his natural history 
with respect to this newly-discovered cavern (i^ch evidently 
belongs to another, long extinct, and anterior wflRd of nature), 
that the opinion which would make a whole stratum of bones 
to have been swept thither by floods in so sound a state, and 
from so remote a distance, is perfectly inadmissible. He shows 
it to be much more probable that this cave was the den of a 
troop of hysenas, which had dragged thither the bones of the 
other animals ; for this fell and rapacious animal feeds by pre¬ 
ference on bones, which it knows ho^- to break, as it is in the 
habit of raking up dead bodies. What an immense interval 
separates that now highly civilised state — those fiouiisbing 
provinces—that country abounding, and almost overteeming, 
with all the fruits of human industry, wjth all the productions 
of mechanic skill;—that cultivated garden, that Island-Queen, 
the mistress of every Sea;—wiiat an immense interval sepa¬ 
rates her from those savage times, whin troops of hysnas 
prowled about the land, together with the other gigantic ani¬ 
mals of the southern zope and tropic clime ! 

Thus is it natural to suppose that in one of the last great 
revolutions of nature the climate of the “earth has undergone a 
total change ; and that originally the now icy north enjoyed a 
glowing warmth, a rich fertility, and all the fulness of luxu¬ 
riant life. A number of still more decisive filets declare for this 
supposition, or^ to speak more properly, this certainty ; ^nce 
we discover in the upper parts of Northern Asia, and in ge¬ 
neral throughout the Polar regions, entire forests of palm in the 
subterraneous strata, as also well preserved remains of whole 
herds of elephants, and of many other kindred species of ani¬ 
mals now totally extinct. Long before most of these facts 
were discovered, Leibnitz had conjectured that originally the 
earth in general, even in the north, enjoyed a much warmer 
temperature than in the present period of all-ruling and pro- 
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gregsivB frost; and Butfon and others have established on this 
idea the hypothesis of a vast central fire in the interior of the 
earth. oTne interior parts of the earth and its internal depths 
are a'’reg?on totally impervious fo the eye of mortal man, and 
can least of all be approached by those ordinary paths of hypo¬ 
thesis adopted by naturalists and g-eologists. The region 
designed for the existence of man, and of every otlicr creature 
endowed with organic life, as well Ils the sphere open to the 
perception of man’s senses, ^is confined to a limited space 
between the upper and lower parts of the earth, exceedingly 
small in proportion to the diameter, or even semi-dlameterj of 
the earth, and forming only the Exterior surface, or outer |kins, 
of the great body of the earth. Even at a very slight depth 
below the earth’s surface, all change of sea.sons cea^^ and an 
even temperature eternally prevails, approximating rather to 
cold than living heat. Yet on this side the earth is more easy 
of access than in the upper regions, where not only the higher 
Vllps and glaciers are the last attainable limit to human daring, 
but even the pure ether of the supernal atmosphere made an 
aeronaut, celebrated for his disaster, learn at his own cost, how 
j ^^^yery. near is that boifndary where, in deadening cold, all life 
and all observation ce,ase. It is in the physical, as in the 
moral world—where light and heat should exist, there two 
tilings are necessary—a power to give light and eommunicate 
hfet, and a substance capable of receiving and absorbing the 
one and the other. Where either condition is wanting, there 
reigns eternal darkness, and deadly and ete'mal cold ; and so 
the fact, that the whole action of neat, and of all the life it 
produces, is confined etftirely to this lower atmosphere, should 
awake attention rather than create surprise. lu all matters, 
even of this sort, we cannot be too mindful of the necessity of 
confining our researches to that small, narrowly circumscribed 
sphere inhabited by man, and of never exceedingbthose limits. 

Thus to explain the fact that the habitable earth has not, as 
or^inally, so warm a temperature as the north, we need not 
have recourse to any supposition of a central fire suddenly ex¬ 
tinguished, likg an oven that becomes cold, >V)r to any other 
violent hypothesis of the same kind ; for this fact may be suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for by die last great revolution of nature—the 
general deluge, which, as may be assumed with great proba¬ 
bility, produced a change in the heretofore much purer, balmier 
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and more genial atmosphere. That towards the equator, the 
position of the earth’s axis has undergone a change, and that 
thereby this great revolution in the earth’s climate weA occa¬ 
sioned, is indeed a bare possibility ; but until furtffer *roof, 
this must be regarded as a purely gfratuitous hypothesis. But 
■without subscribing to these fanciful suppositions, and mathe¬ 
matical theMes, and without wishing to penetrate, with some 
geologists, into the hidden depths of the ^arth in quest of an 
imagined central fire, we shall find on the inhabited surface 
of the globe, or very near it, many proofs and indications of 
the'once superior energy of the principle of fire—a principle 
whereof volcanoes, whether subsisting or extinct and the kin¬ 
dred phenomena of earthquakes, may be considered the last 
feeble surviving effects ; for not basalt only, but porphyry, 
granite, and in general all the primary rocks, and those wmch, 
according to the classification of geologists, are more immedi¬ 
ately akin to them, can be proved ^o be of a volcanic nature 
with as much certainty, as we can trace, in the horizontal se¬ 
condary formations, the destructive influence and operation of 
the element of water. Hence this layer of subterraneous, 
though now in general slumbering fir^, with all its volcanic^ 
arteries and veins of earthquakes, may once have been as 
■widely diffused over the surface of the globe, as the element 
of water, now occupying so large a portion of that surface. 
As volcanic rocks exist in the ocean, or* rather at its bottofn, 
and as their irruptions burst through the body of waters up 
to the surface of the sea ; as their volcanic agency gives birth 
to earthquakes, and not unfrequently raises, and heaves up 
new islands ffohi the depths of the ocean; naturalists have 
concluded, with reason for these various facts, that the volcanic 
basis of the earth’s surface, though tolerably near, must still 
be somewhat deeper than the bottom of the Sea. And without 
stopping to Ixamine the hypothesis relative to the imftiea- 
Burable depth of the ocean, tne opinioq|which fixes the earth’s 
basis at about 30,000 feet, or one geographical mile and a half 
below the^evel (^the sea, does not exceed the modest limits of a 
well-considered probability. In the present peripd of the globe, 
water is the predominant element on the earth’s surface. But if 
that volcanic power which lies deeper in the bosom of the earth 
and the kindred principle of fire, had at an early epoch of nature. 
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the same influence and operation on the earth, as water after¬ 
wards had, we can well imagine such an influence to have 
inatyifiHv affected the lower atmosphere, and to have rendered 
the chmate of the earth, even- at the north, totally different 
from what it is at presents 

The strata of bones formed by the old flood, and the buried 
remains of a former race of animab,^call forth a r<^ark, which 
is not without importance in fespect to the primitive history 
of man;—it is, that among the many bones of other large and 
small land animals, which form of themselves a rich and varied 
collection of the subterraneous products of nature, the fossil 
remains of man are scarcely anywhere to be found. It has 
sometimes happened that what were at first considered the bones 
of hnman giants, have been afterwards proved to have been 
those of animals. It is so very rare an instance to meet in 
fossil remains with a real human bone, skull, jaw-bone, or 
entire human skeleton (a^s in one particular instance was found 
enclosed in a lime-stone, mixed with some few utensils and in¬ 
struments of the primitive world, such as a stone-knife, a 
copper axe, an iron club, and a dagger of a very ancient form, 
wni 'tc^ther with some human bones) ; that the vefy rareness of 
the exception serves W-ily to confirm the general rule. Were 
we from this fact immediately to draw the conclusion that 
flpring aU those revolutions of nature, mankind had not yet 
existence, such an hj^rothesis would be rash, groundless, com¬ 
pletely at variance with history—one to which many even phy¬ 
sical objections, too long to detail here, might be opposed. 
That so very few, an^ indeed scarcely any human bones are 
to be found among the' fossil remains of tne"primitive world, 
may possibly be owing to the circumstance that by the very 
ar^cial, hot, and highly-seasoned food of men, their bones, 
their chemical nature and more liable to 

desfmction than those of other animals. I iday here repeat 
what I have already occasion tu remark, and what is here 
of especial importance, as applying partjAilariy to the history 
and circomstances of the primitive world;—namely, that a.U 
things are not Susceptible (^ an entire, satisfactory, and abso¬ 
lutely certain explanation ; and that yet we may form a tole¬ 
rably correct conception of general facts ; though many of the 
particulars may remain for a time unezplainedp or at least not 
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capable of a full explanation. So, on the other hand, it would 
be premature, and little conformable to the grave circumspection 
of the historian, to reduce all thos? natural catasti^pti^ (the 
vouching monuments and myjterious inscriptions of which are 
now daily disclosed to the eye of ^Science as she explores the 
deep sepulchres of the earth)—to reduce, I say, all those 
natural cat^trophes exclusively to the one nearest to the his¬ 
torical times, and which, ifldeed, is jttested by the clear, 
unanimous tradition of all, or at, least of most ancient nations; 
for several mighty and violent revolutions of nature, of various 
kinds, though of a less general extent, may possibly have hap¬ 
pened, and very probably did really happen simultaneously 
■with, or subsequently, or even previously? to the last general 
flood. ^ 

The irruption of the Black Sea into the Thracian Bosphorus 
is regarded by very competent judges in such matters, .'SS an 
event perfectly historical, or at leas^ from its proximity to the 
historical times, as not comparatively of so primitive a date. 
A celebrated northern naturalist has shown it to be extremely 
probable that the Caspian Sea, and the Lake Aral, -were origi¬ 
nally united ■with the Euxine, and that* on the other hand, th** 
North Sea extended very far over land,-and even near to those 
regions, leaving some marine plants very different from those of 
the Southern Seas. The s^ originally must have stretched 
much further over the earth and even ever many places where 
now is dry land, as may easUy be inferred from the great and 
extensive salt-steppes in Asia, Africa, and some parts of 
Eastern Europe, which furnish many and irrefragable proofs 
that the land ■sros once occupied by thd*aea. 

All these great physical changes are nut necessarily and 
exclusively to be ascribed to the last general deluge. The 
presumed irruption of the Mediterranean into the ocea^ as 
well as manjs other mere partial revolutions in the eartlT a&d 
Bea, may have occurred much later, and quite apart from this 
great event. The original magnificence of the climate of the 
north, asadispWed in the luxuriant richness of all organic 
productions, is commemorated in many traditions of the primi¬ 
tive nations, especially those of Southern Asia; and in these 
Sagas, the north is ever made the subject of uncommon 
eulogy. That the north enjoys a certain natural pre-eminence 
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appear? to be matter of certainty; and to be even susceptible 
of scientific demonstration. The northern and southern ex- 
tremi^idl ^nf our planet appear at least to be very imlike, if we 
judge the terraqueous globe acqprding to tlie present state of 
geographical knowledge. ^While the old and new continents, 
the north of Asia and of America, extend in long and wide 
tracts of land high up towards the North Pole,^«o that the 
boundaries of land t^nnot be feveiywhere perfectly defined; 
water is the predominant element around the colder South 
Pole, to which even the southernmost point of Ameriea, and 
the remotest island of Polynesia—the extreme verge of land 
—make no near approach; and beyond these points, so far 
as the boldest navl^tors have been able to penetrate, they 
have discovered only sea and ice, and nowhere a real Polar 
region of any great extent. Thus the South Pole is the cold 
and watery side, or as we should say in dynamics, the negative 
and weaker end of the earth’s body, while the North Pole on 
the other hand appears to be the positive and stronger extre¬ 
mity ; for, though the centre of the earth’s magnetic attraction 
and magnetic life, accords not mathematically with the northern 
point, yet it lies at no very great distance from it. In other 
phenomena of nature, *oo, the real seat and principle of life 
will be found, not at the mathematical point, but a little 
reinoved from it. “ 

Another circumstanee worthy of consideration is, that the 
northern firmament possesses by far the largest and most 
brilliant constellations, and that though the southern firma¬ 
ment is embellished by^its own, the^ are neither in the same 
number, nor of the same beauty. To the impressions made 
by such objects, the men of the primitive ages were certainly 
far more alive than those of the present day; and an obscure 
feeling for nature, grounded on the real natural superiority of 
tKe north, as well as the poetical Sagos which wsre in part the 
natural offspring of such feelings, may have contributed to 
direct the stream of the first migrations of nations towards 
the north, and have occasioned the very early colonisation 
and settlement of its regions: for, in primitive antiquity, a 
certain presentient instinct, it is right to suppose, was much 
oftener the primary cause of those migrations than such a 
spirit of commercial speculation as afterwards animated the 
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PliCBriicians and their various colonies. We may here also 
observe, that even in its present state, the remoter north has 
its own peculiar charms and advantages, and that Wihumau 
industry it may attain to a nnjch higher degree of productive¬ 
ness, than we should be at first-sigljt tempted to suppose. In 
this sense ought to be taken the tradition of antiquity, as to 
the happy <uid virtuous people of the Hyperboreans; and it 
is easy to understand it in this sense without infering thence 
too many consequences. If, on tte other hand, some able and 
learned naturalists, led away by this fact, appear almost inclined 
to regiu’d the region of the North Pole, once in the enjoyment 
of a warm southern temperature, as one of the earliest, n.ay, 
the very earliest abode of the human race ; I cantiot follow' 
them in their hypothesis, opposed as it is to the positive and 
unanimous tradition many and most ancient nations, pointing 
with one concurrent voice to Central Asia as man's primitive 
dwelling-place. It appears, indeed, that the tradition of anti¬ 
quity as to the Island of Atlantis’ought to be considered 
historical ; but instead of regarding this country as an island 
of the Blessed situated in the arctic circle, I think it much 
more natural to refer the whole tradition to an obscure nautical 
knowledge of America, or of those adjjaent islands at which 
Columbus first touched, and to which the Phoenician pilots (who 
beyond all doubt circumnavigated Africa), may not improbably 
have been driven in the course of their voyage. ’ 

I have laid it down os an invariable maxim constantly to 
follow historical tradition and to hold fast by that clue, even 
when many things, in the testimony and declarations of tradition, 
appear strange and almost inexplicable, A at least enigmatical ; 
for so Booh as in the investigations of ancient history we let 
slip that thread of Ariadne, we can find no outlet from the 
labyrinth of fanciful theories, and the chaos of clashing 
opinions. For this reason I cannot concur in the very violeni 
hypothesis which a celebrated geologist towards the close of 
the last century, M. Be Luc, has hazarded respecting the 
deluge, and,which the excellent Stolberg has adopted in his 
great historical wfl^k ;• although the author of this theory, so 
far from intending to oppose, it to the Mosaic account of the 

• The History of Beli^on of Count Frederick Stolberg;— a noble 
monument raised by genius and learning to the honour of Keligion.— 
Tram. 
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deluge, or to set -aside the narrative of the inspired liistorian, 
conceived his hypothesis was calculated to furnish the strongest 
confi^ation and clearest illustration of the sacred text. But 
I cannot reconcile his theory either with Holy Writ, or with 
the general testimony of historical tradition. The supposition 
is this, that the deluge was not a general inundation of the 
whole earth, according to the ordinary belief, ljut a mere 
change of the solid and fluid parts of the earth’s sufface, a dyna¬ 
mical transmutation of land and sea, so tliat what was formerly 
land became sea, and vice versd. This is much more than can 
be found in the old account of the Noachian flood, or than a 
sound critical interpretation would infer; aud the supposition 
that the names of rivers and countries occurring in the Bible, 
refer to those objects as they existed in the original dry land ; 
and are again to be transferred to similar objects in the new 
land that sprung up with, or after, or out of the deluge ; this 
supposition, I say, bears too evidently the stamp of arbitrary 
conjecture, to gain admission and credit with those who have 
taken historical tradition for their guide. If by the geological 
facts which offer, or which we think offer, satisfactory proof, 
not only of the geneial Noachian flood, but of more than one 
deluge and of stiU mo^e violent catastrophes of nature ; if by 
these geolog^al facts before our eyes, such a total revolution 
and dynamic transmutation of land and sea were really proved 
(and the character of these proofs I must abandon to the 
investigation and judgment of others); this great revolution 
examined in an historical point of view, Ad in reference to 
the M osaic history, must then be rather referred to that elder 
period, whereof it is icai : “ The earth was .without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; but the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

These words which aunoimce the presage of a new morn of 
tirdktion, not only represent a darker and wilder state of the 
globe, but very clearly show the element of water to be still 
in predominant force. Even the division of the elements of 
the waters above the firmament, and of the waters below it, on 
the second day of creation—the permanenl limitation'of the 
sea for the formation and visible appearance of dry land, neces¬ 
sarily imply a mighty revolution in the earth, and afford 
additional pr^^ that the Mosaic history speaks not only of 
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one, but of several catastrophes of nature; a circumstance that 
has not been near enough attended to in the geologlcrihiter- 
pretation and illustration of the Bible. But to the 'tolV and 
ill-founded hypothesis above-mftntioned, many geological facts 
may be opposed, for in the midst of "vast tracts and strata of an 
ancient bottom of the sea, many spots are found covered with 
the accumiibited remains i)f laiyi animals, with trunks of trees 
and various other products of vegetation, pertaining not to the 
sea, but to dry land. * 

With the clearest and most indubitable precision, the Mosaic 
history fixes the primitive dwelling-place of man in that central 
region of Western Asia situate near two great rivers, and amid 
four inland seas, the Persian and Arabian gulfs on the one hand, 
and the Caspian and Mediterranean seas on the other, and which 
is likewise designated for the same purpose by the concurrent 
traditions of most other primitive nations. The ancient tra¬ 
dition of the European nations as 4o their own origin and 
early history, conducts the inquirer constantly to the Cau¬ 
casian regions, to Asia Minor, to Phoenicia, and to Egypt; 
countries all of them contiguous to, in the vicinity and even on 
the coast of, that central region. Among the primitive Asiatic 
nations, the Chinese place the cradle of tneir origin and civilisa¬ 
tion in the north-western provipce of Sheusee; and the Indians 
fix their’s towards the north of the Himal^a Mountains. ThilS 
this last tradition points to Bactriana, which, as it borders 
on Persia, approximates consequently to that central region; 
whereof the hcdy and primitive country of the Persian Sagas, 
Atropatena or Ismd of &e, now known )iy the name of Adfaer- 
buan, forms a paft. With a clearness and precision which admit 
of no doubt, the Mosaic history designates the two great rivers 
of that central region, the Tigi'is and Euphrates, by the same 
names which they have ever afterwards home; and even thm 
name of Eden,'down to a later period, was affixed to a coimtiy 
near Damascus, and to another in Assyria. The third river of 
Paradise has been sought for by some iu a more northerly di¬ 
rection—incthe region of Mount Caucasus; and though not 
with equal certainty as in the other two instances, they have 
thoi^ht to find it in the Phaais. The fourth river towards the 
south, the old interpreters generally took to I^Mutbe Nile; but 
the descriptian of its course is so widely diffcre^Plrom the pro- 

G 2 
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lent situation of that river, anil the present geography of the 
whole^f those regions, that here at least a very great change 
muafflaVe occurred, in order to occasion this discrepancy be¬ 
tween the old description of this river’s course, and the present 
geography of the country. ‘ 

In another circumstance also, which lias been mostly too 
little attended to, this disparity between the Mosaic descrip.- 
tion and the present conformation of those regions is particu¬ 
larly striking. The geography of the rivers of Paradise, at least 
of two or three, may be easily traced, though the fourth remains 
a matter of uncertainty ; hut the one source of Paradise in 
which those four rivers had their rise, in order thence to spread 
and diffuse fertility over the whole earth—this one source 
which is precisely the object of most importance, can nowhere 
be found on the earth ; whether it be dried or filled uj), or how¬ 
soever it has been removed. In attending to some indications 
in Scripture, and with out-transgressing the due limits of inter¬ 
pretation, may we not be permitted to conjecture that the first 
chastisement inflicted on man by expulsion from his first glo¬ 
rious habitation and ^primeval home, may have been accom¬ 
panied by a change in Paradise brought about by some natural 
convulsion? To jutl^e by analogy, and from circumstance.*, 
which oven a passage in Holy ^Vrit alludes to, this convulsion 
must have been rathyr a volcanic eruption, by which even at 
the present day the sources of rivers are dried up, ami their 
course completely changed, than a mere inundation that we are 
ever wont to regard as the sole possible cause of physical revo¬ 
lutions. Many vestige’ of such changes may perhaps be proved 
from oven geological observation;—thus to cite only one ex¬ 
ample, the Dead Sea in Palestine itself may be included in the 
number of those lakes that bear very evident traces of a volcanic 
/irigin. The supposition, however, which we have ventured to 
make, must not be looked uimn in the light of a formal h}'po- 
thesis, but rather os a question dictated by a love of inquiry, and 
by a desire for the further elucidation of a subject not yet suf¬ 
ficiently understood. ^ 

Thus have I now token a general survey of the early condi¬ 
tion of the globe, considered os the habitation of man, and as 
for as was necessary for that ol^Mt i and in this rapid sketch I 
have endeavoured, os for u was possible for a layman, to place 
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in the clearest light the most remarkiible and best attested 
facts and discoveries of geology, with a constant attention to 
tile testimony of primitive and historical tradition, ^d^nger 
embarrassed by these physical (Jiscussions, we may now proceed 
to meet the main question: “ Whjt relation hath man to this 
his habitation—earth: what place doth he occupy therein ; and 
what ranIc*^oth he hold among the other creatures and co¬ 
habitants of this globe ; what i:f his proper^ destiny upon, and in 
relation to, the earth; and what is it which really constitutes 
him man ?” 

The absolute, and, for that reason, pagan system of natural 
philosophy spoken of above, has indeed, in these latter times, had 
tile courage, laudable perhaps in the perverse course which it 
had taken, to rank man with the ape, as a peculiar species of 
the general kind. When in its anatomical investigations, it 
has numbered the various characteristics of this human ape, 
according to the number of its vertjbro;, its toes, &c., it con¬ 
cedes to man, as his distinguishing quality, not what we are 
wont to call reason, perfectibility, or the faculty of speech, but 
'• a capacity for constitutions!” Thus man would be a liberal 
ape ! And so far from disagreeing wifh the author of this 
opinion, we think man may undoubtedly.become so to a certain 
extent, although the idea that he was originally nothing more 
tlian a nobler or better disciplined ape is alike opposed to the 
voice of history, and the testimony of nstui-al science. If in 
the examination of man’s nature we will confine our view ex¬ 
clusively to the lower world of animals, I should say that the 
possible contagion and communication of various diseases, and 
organic properties and powers of animfifTs, would prove in man 
rather a greater sympathy and afiinity of organic life and animal 
blood with tile cow, the sheep, the camel, the horse, and the 
elcjihant, than with the ape. Even in the vcnol&ous serpent 
and the mad dog, this deadly affinity of blood and this feaWill 
contact of internal life exist in a different and nearer degree, 
than have yet been discovered in the ape. The docility, too, of 
the elephant and other generous animals, bears much stronger 
marks of analogyTwith reason than the cunning of the ape, in 
wliicli the native sense of a sound, unprejudiced mind will 
always recognise an unsuccessful and abortive imitation of man. 
The resemblance of physiognomy and cast of countenance in. 
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the lion, the buUj and the eagle, to the human face—a resem- 
bknce ao celebrated in sculpture and the imitative arts, and 
whio^^ra^ interwoven into the whole mythology and symbolism 
of the ancients—this resemblanqe is founded on far deeper and 
more apiritual ideas than aoy mere comparison of dead bones in 
an animal skeleton can suggest. 

The extremes of error, when it has reached tha height of 
extravagance, often accelerate the Return to truth; and thus 
to the assertion that man is nothing more than a liberalised 
ape, we may boldly answer that man, on the contrary, was 
originally, and W the very constitution of his being, designed 
to be the lord of creation, and, though in a subordinate degree, 
the legitimate ruler of the earth and of the world around him 
—the vicegerent of God in nature. And if he no longer 
enjoys this high prerogative to its full extent, os he might and 
ought to have done, he has only himself to blame ; if he exer¬ 
cises his empire over creatures rather by indirect means and 
mechanical agency than fiy the immediate power and native 
energy of his own intellectual pre-eminence, he still is the lord 
of creation, and has retained much of the power and dignity 
he once received, did' he but always make a right use of that 
power. , 

The distinguishing cliaracteristic of man, and the peculiar 
eminence of his nature and his destiny, as these are universally 
f^t and acknowledged by mankind, are usually dehned to con¬ 
sist, either in reason, or in the faculty of speech. But this 
definition is defective in this resjpect, that, on one hand, reason 
is a mere abstract faculty, which to bo judged, requires a 
psychological investigation or analysis ; and that, on the other 
hand, the faculty of sppeech is a mere potentiality, or a germ 
which must be unfolaed before it can become a real entity. 
We should therefore give a much more correct and compre- 
fiensive definition, if, instead of thb, we said: The peculiar 
pre-eminence of man consists in this—that to him alone 
among all other of earth's creatures, the word has been im¬ 
ported and communicated. The word actually d^ivored and 
really communicated is not a mere dead faculty, but an histori¬ 
cal reality and occunence ; and for that ven reason, the defini¬ 
tion we have given stands much more fitly at the head of 
a story, than the other more abstract one. 
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In the idea of the -word, considered as the basis of man’s 
dignity and peculiar destination, the internal light of conscious¬ 
ness and of our own understanding, is undoubtedly first lauded 
—this word is not a mere faculty of speech, but the rertile root 
whence the stately trunk of all language has sprung. But the 
word is not confined to this only—it next includes a living, 
working pSwer—it is not merely an object and organ of know¬ 
ledge—an instrument 0 / teaching and, learning ;—but the 
medium of affectionate union and conciliatory accommodation, 
judicial arbitrement and efficacious command, or even creative 
productiveness, as our own experience and life itself manifest 
each of those significations of the word; and thus it embraces 
the whole plenitude of the excellencies and qualities which cha¬ 
racterise man. , 

Nature, too, has her mute language and her symbolical 
writing ; but she requires a discerning intellect to gain the key 
to her secrets, to unravel her profo<jnd enigmas; and, piercing 
through her mysteries, interpret the hidden sense of her word, 
and thus reveal the fulness of her gfcry. But he, to whom 
alone among all earth’s creatures, the word has been imparted, 
has been for that reason constituted the lord and ruler of the> 
earth. As soon, however, as he abandsns that divine principle 
implanted in his breast; as sooiv as he loses that word of life 
which had been communicated and confided to him; he si^s 
down to a level with nature, and from 'her lord, becomes her 
vassal; and here eommeuces the history of man. 
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LECTURE II. 

, f 

ON THE DISPUTE In PRIMITIVE HISTORY, AND ON THE 
DIVISION OP iHE HUMAN RACE. 

“ In the beginning man hail the woril, anil tliat word was from God.” 

TAus the divine, Promethean spark in the human breast, wlien 
more accurately described and expressed lin less figurative lan¬ 
guage, springs from the word origiaally communicated or 
intrusted to manj^^s that wherein consist nis peculiar naturo, 
his intellectual dignity, nrel his high destination.—The preg¬ 
nant expression borrowed above from the New Testament, on 
the mystery and internal nature of God, may, with some varia¬ 
tion, and bating, as i^ evident, the immense distance between 
the creature and the Creator, be applied to man and his pri¬ 
mitive condition ; and'may serve as a superscription or intro¬ 
duction to primitive history in the following'terms : “In the 
beginning man had the word, and that word was from God— 
and out of the living power communicated to man in and by 
that word, came the light of his e.vistcnce.”—iThis is at least the 
divine foundation of all history—it falls hot properly within 
the domain of history, Jout is anterior to it. To this position 
the slalt of nature ^ong savages forms no Valid objection ; 
tuf that this was tho^ally original condition of mankind is by 
uo means proved, and is arbitrarily assumed ; nay, on the con- 
t0t^i the savage state must be looked u]x>n os a state of de- 
geueraoy and degradation—consequently not os the first, but 
as the second, phenomenon in human history—os sometliing 
which, as it has resulted from this second step in man's pro¬ 
gress, must be regarded as of a later origin. ^ r 

In history, os in all science and in life itself, the principal 
|)oint on which every tiring turns, and the all-deciding problem, 
u, whether all things shoqld be deduced from God, and God 
himself should be considered the first, nature the second exis¬ 
tence—the latter holding undoubtedly a very important place, 
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or, whether, in the inverae order, the precedency should be 
given to nature, and, as invariably happens in such cases, all 
things should be deduced from nature only, whir^ky the 
Deity, though not by express tinequivocal words, yet in fact is 
indirectly set aside, or remains at least unknown. This ques¬ 
tion cannot be settled, nor brought to a conclusion, by mere 
dialectic strife, which raraly lejds to its object. It is the will 
which here mostly decides; and, accordiifg to the nature and 
leaning of his character, leads thS individual to choose between 
the two opposite paths, the one ho would follow in speculation 
and in science, in faith and in life. 

Thus much at least we may say, in reference to the science 
irf history, that they who in that department will consider 
nature only, and vieif man but with the eye of a naturalist 
(specious and plausibW as their reasons may at first sight 
appear), will never rightly comprehend the \<^rldand reality of 
history, and never obtain an adequate conception, nor exhibit 
an intelligible representation of its phenomena. On the other 
hand, if we proceed not solely and exclusively from nature, but 
first from God and that beginning of nature appointed by God, 
so this is by no means a degradation or misapprehension of 
natui-e ; nor does it imply any hostilify towards nature—an 
hostility which could arise onlj^from a very defective, erroneous, 
or narrow-minded conception of historical philosophy. On the 
contrary, experience has proved that by this course of speculation 
we are led more thoroughly to comprehend the glory of God in 
nature, and the magnificence of nature herself-,-a course of spe¬ 
culation quite consistent with the full fecognition of nature’s 
rights, and the share due to her in the l^oiy and progress of 
man. w • 

Regarded in an historical point of view, man was created 
free—there lay two paths before him — he had to chtiojp 
between the one, conducting to the realms above, and the 
other, leading to the regions below;—and thus at least he was 
endowed with the faeultv of two different wills. Had he 
Temped ^^adfmt in his first will—that pure emanation of the 
Deity—had he remained true to the word which God had com¬ 
municated to him — he would hare had but one will. Ho 
would, however, have still been free; but his freedom would 
have resembled that of the heavenly spirits, whom we must not 
imagine to be devoid of freedom bevausb they are no longer in 
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a state of trial, and can never be separated from God. We 
should, besides, greatly err, if we figured to ourselves the Para- 
disaivstp.te of the first man as one of happy indolence; for, 
in truth, it was far otherwise designed, and it is clearly and 
expressly said that our first parent was placed in the garden ol 
the earth to guard and cultivate it. “ To guard,” because an 
enemy was to be at hand, against whpm it behovedsfo watch and 
to contend. " To cultivate,” possibly in a very different man¬ 
ner, yet still with laboiu-, tlmugh, doubtless, a labour blessed 
with far richer and more abundant recompense than afterwards, 
when, on man's account, the earth was charged with malediction. 

This first divine law of nature, if we may so speak, by virtue 
of which labour and struggle became from the beginning the des¬ 
tiny of man, has retained its full force through all succeeding 
ages, and is applicable alike to cver)^lass, and every nation, 
to each individual as well as to mankind in general, to the 
moat-important, as to ithc most insignificant, relations of 
society. He who weakly slirinks from the struggle, who will 
offer no resistance, who will endure no labour nor fatigue, can 
neither fulfil his owp vocation, whatever it be, nor contribute 
ought to the general welfare of mankind. But since man hath 
been the prey of disdOrd, two different wills have contended 
within him for the mastery—a divine and a natural will. Even 
his freedom is no longer that happy freedom of celestial peace 
—the freedom of one who hath conquered and triumphed—but 
a ffeedom, as we now see it—the freedom of undetermined 
choice—of arduous, still imdecided, struggle. To return to 
the divine will, or the (^e comformoble to God—to restore har¬ 
mony between the ^^ml and the divine will, and to convert 
mid transform moroBnd more the lower, earthly, and natural 
will into the higher and divine one, is the great task of msn- 
in' general, as of each individual in particular. And this 
return—this testoration—this transfonnttion—all the endea- 
vouTB after such—the progress or retrogressions in this path— 
constitute an essential part of Oniveraol history, so far as 
embraene the moral development and intejleatu£ march of 
famnonhy. But the ihet that man, so soon as he Icses the 
internal sheet-anchor of truth and life— so soon aS' he abandons 
the stcnial law of divine ordinance, falls immediately imder 
the dommion of nature, and becomes her. bondsman, eaohiiidi- 
vidnol Mtty. lw s m from Ids own interior, his own e^erienoe, and 
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a survey of life ; since the violent disorderly might of passion 
herself is only a blind power of nature acting within us. Al¬ 
though this tact is historical, and indeed the first of^liyfisto- 
rical facts, yet as it belongs to *11 mankind, and reeurs in each 
individual, it may he regarded as a psychological fact and phe¬ 
nomenon of human consciousness. And on this very account 
it does not 'precisely fall within the limits of history, and it 
precedes all history ; but all thS consequences or possible con¬ 
sequences of this fact, all the cansequences that have really 
occurred, are within the essential province of history. 

The next consequence which, after this internal discord had 
broken out in the consciousness and life of man, flowed from 
the development of this principle, was the division of the 
single race of man into a plurality of nations, and the conse¬ 
quent div ersity of languages. As long as the internal harmony 
of the soul was undisturbed and unbroken, and the light of 
the mind unclouded by sin, language could be upught else 
than the simple and beautiful copy or expression of intenjal 
serenity ; and, consequently, there could be but one speech. 
But after the internal word, which had been cqpnmunicated by 
God tp man, had become obscured; al'tcr man’s connexion 
with his Creator had been broken ; ev^Ii outward language 
necessarily fell into disorder and confusion. The simple and 
divine truth was overlaid with various and sensual fiction^ 


buried under illusive symbols, and at lAst perverted into a 
horrible phantom. . Even Nature, that, like a clear mirror of 
God’s creation, had originally lain revealed and transparent 
to the unclouded eye of man, became^now more and more 
unintelligible, stftnge, and fearful ; once fallen away from 
his God, man fell more and more into a ^te of internal coi^ 
flict and confnrion. Thus there sprang up a multitude of 
languages, alien one from the other, 'and varying wi^h every 
dimate, in proportion as mankind became morally disunited^ 
geographicaU^ divided and dispersed, and even distinguished 
oy on organic diversity of form;—for when man had once 
fiillen undervthe j^ower and dominion of nature, his physical 
oonfunnatioa dumged with every cliniate. As a plant or 
animal indigeDous to Africa or America baj a totally different 
form and eonititutuia in Asia, so it is with man ;. and the races 
of mankind feim SO many specific variatiaiis of the same kind, 
from the UBgio to the cof^M>-coloared Ameoican and the 
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savage islander of the South Sea. The expression races, how¬ 
ever, twplied to man, involves something abhorrent from liis high 
upliftiM iipiiit, and debasing to its native dignity. This diversity 
ut races among men no one ought to exaggerate in a manner 
so as to raise doubts as to the identity of their origin ; for, 
according to a general organic law, which indeed is allowed to 
hold good in the natural history of animals, faceSiCapable of a 
prolific union, mustf'bo considered of the same origin, and as 
constituting the same species. Even the apparent chaos of 
different languages may be closed into kindred families, which, 
though separated by the distance of half the globe, seem still 
very closely allied. Of these different families of tongues, 
the first and most eminent arc those by which their internal 
beauty, and the noble spirit breathing through them and 
, apparent in their whole construction, denote for the most part 
a higher origin and divine inspiration ; and, much as all these 
languages differ from ea<;h other, they appear, alter all, to be 
merely branches of one common stem. 

The American tribes appear, indeed, to be singularly • 
strange, and Ui stai\d at a fearful distance from the rest of 
mankind; yet the European writer,* most deeply conversant 
with those nations and their languages, has found in their 
traditions and tongues, and even in their manners and customs, 
many positive and incontestable points of analogy with Eastern 
Asia and its inhabitants. 

"When man hod once fallen from virtui;, no determinable 
limit could be assigned to his degradation, nor how far he might 
descend by degrees, ^d approximate even to the level of the 
brute; for, os from his origin he was a being essentially fi-ee, 
he was in consequeAce capable of change, and even in his 
organic powers most flexible. 

_ jWn must adopt this piinciple os the only clue to guide us in 
our inquires, from the negro who, os svell from his bodily 
strength and agility, as from his docile and in general excelleut 
character is far from occupying the lowest grade in the scale of 
humanity, down to the monstrous Patagonian, the almost im¬ 
becile Peshwerais, and the honible cannibal of New Zealand, 
whose very portrait excites a shudder in the beholder. How, 
even in wa midst of civilisatioD, man may degenerate into 

* Schlegel alludes to Alexander von Humboldt.—Tbowu 
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the sayage state; to what a pitch of moral degradation he 
may descend, those can attest who have had opportunities of 
investigating more closely the criminal history of gr^t cul¬ 
prits, and even, at some periojjs, the liistory of whole nations. 
In fact, every revolution is a transient period of barbarism, 
in which man, while he displays partial examples of the 
most herokivirtue and generous self-devotion, is often half a 
savage. Nay, a war conducted with ^eat animosity and 
protracted to extremities, may easily degenerate into such a 
state of savage ferocity: hence it is the highest glory of truly 
civilised nations to repress and subdue, by the sentiment of ho¬ 
nour, by a system of severe disciplfne, and by a generous code of 
warfare, respected alike by all the belligerent parties, that ten¬ 
dency and proneness ^o cruelty and barbarity inherent in man. 

Among the different tribes of savages, there are many, indeed, 
that appear to be of a character incomparably better and more 
noble than those above-mentioned; yet, after the first ever so 
favourable impression, a closer investigation will almost always 
discover in them very bad traits of character and manners.— 
So far from seeking with Rousseau and his disciples for the true 
origin of mankind, and the proper foundhtinn of the social com¬ 
pact, in the condition even of the best* and noblest savages; 
and so little disposed are we to remodel society upon this boasted 
ideal of a pretended state of’naturc, that we regard it, on the 
contraiy, as a state of degeneracy and degradation. Thus’in 
his origin, and bj nature, man is no savage ;—he may, indeed, 
at any time and in any place, and even at the present day, be¬ 
come one easily and rapidly, but in general, not by a sudden 
fall, but by a sk>w and gradual decleiifion ; and we the more 
willingly adopt this view as there are many historical grounds 
of probability that, in the origin of mankind, this second fall of 
man was not immediate and total, but slow and gradual, and 
that consequently all those tribes which we call savage aT^of 
the same origin with the noblest and most civilised nations, 
and have only by degrees descended to their present state of 
brutish dagradatioD. 

Even the divIKon of the human race into a plurality of nations, 
and the chaotic diversity of human tongues, appear, from his¬ 
torical tradition, to have become general and complete only at 
a more advanced period*, for, in the beginning, mention is mode 
hut of one separation of mankin d into two races or hostile classes. 
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I use tJie general expression historical tradition ; for the brief 
and alinost enigmatical, but very significant and pregnant 
trordi^n which the first great outward discord, or conflict of 
mankwd^la primitive history, is^represented in the Mosaic nar¬ 
rative, are corroborated in a very remarkable degree by the 
Sagas of other nations, among which I may instance in particular 
those of the Greeks and the Indians. Although ^s primitive 
conBict„or opposition among mnn, is represented in these tra¬ 
ditions under various local cqjours, and not without some ad¬ 
mixture of poetical embollishment, yet this circumstance serves 
only for the better confirmation of the fundamental truth, if we 
separate the essential matter from the adventitious details. 
Before I attempt to place in a clearer light this first great his¬ 
torical event, which, indeed, constitutes the main subject of all 
primitive history, by showing the strong concurrence of the 
many and various authorities attesting it; it may be proper to 
call your attention to a third fundamental canon of historical 
criticism, which, indeed, requires no lengthened demonstration, 
and is merely this, that in all inquiries, particularly into ancient 
and primitive history, we must not re'ect iJ^impossible or im¬ 
probable whatever strikes us at first os strange or maiwellous. 
For it often happens .tjiat a closer investigation and a deeper 
knowledge of a subject proves those things precisely to be true, 
which at the first view or impression, appeared to us as the most 
singular; wlule, on the other hand, if we persist in estimating 
truth and probability by the sole standaid of Ejects vulgar and 
familiar to ourselves; and if we will apply this exclusive standard 
to a world and to ages su totally different, and so widely remote 
from our own, we sbalPbe certainly led into the most violent 
and most erroneous hypotheses. 

In entering on this subject we must observe that, in the 
Mosoio account, primitive and, what we call, universal history, 
dMB not properly commence with the first man, his creation or 
ulterior uestmy, but with Gain —the fratricide and curse of 
Cain, The preceding part of the sacred narrative regards, if 
we may so speak, only the private life of Adam, i«hich, how¬ 
ever, will alwayi retain a ijeep significancy £ar afi the dmoendonts 
of the fint progenitor. 

The origin of discoid in man, and the tzansmisdoB of that 
iniachief to all ages and all generotious, is, indeed, the fiiet 
hiitoriool Aet Si but on aoooiiiit.'af its univetnli^, it fomi^at 
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the same time, as I have before observed, a psychological phe¬ 
nomenon; and while, in this first section of sacred history, 
every thing points and refers to the mysteries of reliricin ; the 
fratricide of Cain on the othi^ hand, and the flighr m that 
restless criminal to Eastern Asia, are the first events and cir- 
cumstances which properly belong to the province of history. 
In this accotmt we see first the foundation of the most ancient 
city, by which undoubtedly we "must understand a great, or at 
least an old and celebrated city of JEastem Asia ; and, secondly, 
the origin of various hereditary classes, trades, and arts ; espe¬ 
cially of those connected witli the first knowledge and use of 
met^, and which, doubtless, hold the first place in the history 
of human arts and discoveries. 

The music, which is attributed to those primitive ages, con¬ 
sisted, probably, rather in a medicinal or even magical use of 
that art, tlian in the beautiful system of later melody. Among 
the various works and instruments of smithcraft, and productions 
of art which the knowledge of mines and metals led to, the 
momentous discovery of the sword is particularly mentioned: 
by the brief enigrii^ words which relate this discovery, it is 
difficult to know whether we arc to understand them as the 
expression of a spirit of warlike enthusiasm, or of a renewed 
curse and dire wailing over all the simceeding centuries of he¬ 
reditary murder, and progressive evil, under the divine per¬ 
mission. In all probability, these words refer to the origin of 
human sacrifices, emanating as they did from an infernal design, 
which we must consider as one of the strongest characteristics 
of this race ; and those bloody sacrifices of the primitive world 
seem to have stamped on the rites and Customs, as well as on 
the traditions and sentiments of many nations, a peculiar cha¬ 
racter of gloom and sadness. From this race were descended 
not only the inhabitants of cities, but nomada tribes, whereof 
many led, several thousand years ago, the same wandering TSe 
which they follow at the present day in the central parts of 
Eastern Asia, where vast remains of primitive mining operations 
are frequently Cound. 

It is worroy 5f remark that, among one of friese nations, 
the T s h ud e s, who inhabit a metallic mountain, we find,, if we 
may so speak, an inverted history of Cain ; mention is made 
of the enmity between the first two brothers of mankind, but 
all the eircui n sta n ces ore set forth in a party-spirit &vouraUe 
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to (-ain. It is said that the elder -brother acquired wealth by 
cold and sliver mines, but that the younger, becoming envious, 
orove^Tim away, and forced him to take refuge in the East.* 

So is the race of Cain and Qain’s sons represented from its 
origin, as one attached to the arts, versed in the use of metals, 
disinclined to jpeace, and addicted to habits of warfare and 
violence, as again at a later period, it appears in ^pripture as a 
haughty and wicked,pacc of glints. 

On the other hand, the ^peaceful race of Patriarchs wlio 
lived in a docile reverence of God and with a holy simplicity 
of manners, were descended from Seth. This second progenitor 
of mankind occupies a very prominent place even in the tradi-, 
tions of other nations, which make particular mention of the 
columns of Seth, signifying no doub^ in the language of 
remote antiquity, very ancient monuments, and, as it were, the 
stony records of sacred tradition. In general, the first ten 
holy Progenitors or Patriarchs of the primitive world are 
mentioned under different names in tlie Sagas, not only of tho 
Indians, but of several other Asiatic nations, though undoubt¬ 
edly with important variations, ,and not without much poetical 
colouring. But as in these traditions we can clearly discern 
tho some general truib of liistory, this diversity of representa¬ 
tion serves only to corroborate tho main truth, and to illustrate 
ij more fully and forcibly. The views, therefore, of those 
modern theologians, Svho represent the concurrent testimony of 
Gentile nations to the truths of primitive history as derived 
solely from tho Mosaic narrative, and, as it were, transcribed 
from a genuine copy of our Bible, ore equally narrow-minded 
and erroneous. ' ’ ^ 

It woul^ be more just and more consonant Tvith the whole 
spirit of the primitivB world, to assert, what indeed may be 
conceded -with little difficulty, that these nations had received 
much from the primeval source of sacred tradition ; but they 
regarded as a peculiar possession, and represented under pe¬ 
culiar forms, the common blessings of primitive revelation; 
and, instead of preserving in their integrity au;^ purity the 
'traditions and oracles of the primitive worid, they overlaid 
them with poetical ornament, so that their whole traditions 
wear a fabulous aspect, until a n^rer and more patient inves- 

* See Bitter’s Geography, ]st part, page M8,— 1st Edition in Ger- 
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ticration clearly discovers in them the main features of historic 
truth. 

Under these two different forms, therefore, doth ■ti'llitioa 
reveal to us the primitive world? or, in other words, these ore 
the two grand conditions of humanity which fill the records 
of primitive history. On the one hand, we see a race, lovers 
of peace, rWeiing God, blesse^d with long life, which they 
spend in patriarchal simplicity and innocence, and still no 
strangers to deeper science, espeftially in all that relates to 
sacred tradition and inward contemplation, and transmitting 
their science to posterity in the old or symbolical writing, 
not in fragile volumes, but on durable monuments of stone. 
On the other hand, we behold a giant race of pretended demi¬ 
gods, proud, wicked, land violent, or, as thay are called 
in the later Sagas of the heroic times, the heaven-storming 
"^itans. 

This . opposition, and this disconl—this hostile struggle 
between the two great divisions of the human race, forms the 
whole tenure of primitive history. When the moral harmony 
of man had once been deran^«d, and tvyj opposite wills had 
sprung up within him, a divine will or a will-seeking God, 
and a natural will or a will bent on sensiVTe objects, passionate 
and ambitious, it is easy to conceive how mankind from their 
very origin must have diverged into two Ojmosite paths. > 

Although this primitive division of mamdnd is now charac¬ 
terised as a difference of races, this is far from being merely 
the case; and that opposition which distract 
world had far deeper causes than the pere 
noble andameanSr race of men. It is somewhat in this manner 
a German scholar of the last generation divided all nations now 
existing, or which have appeared within the later historical ages, 
into two classes ; wherever he imagined he found his favouritfi, 
Celts and their descendants, he had not words strong enough to 
extol theii;romantic heroism; while he pursued with the most 
pitiless animosity, over the whole face of the earth, the unfor¬ 
tunate Mongiils^and all those he deduced (Am that stock. 
The struggle which divided the primitive world into two great 
parties, arose far more from the opposition of feelings and of 
principles, than from difference or extradition. Great as is 
the inteml which separates those ages and that world from our 
own, we can easily comprehend how iliis first mighty contest of 


d the primitive 
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nations, Trhich history makes mention of, was, in fact, a struggle 
betw^n two religious parties — two hostile sects, though 
jndee^ic^under far other forms, and in different relations 
ftom any thing we witness in'‘the present state of the world. 
It was, in one word, a contest between religion and impiety, 
conducted, however, on the mighty scale of the primitive world, 
and with all those gigantic poyrers which, according to ancient 
tradition, the first inen possessed.* 

The Greek Sagas represent this two-fold state of mankind 
in the primitive ante-historieal ages in a very peculiar manner, 
U the gradual decline and corruption of successive generations; 
of this kind is the tradition of the ages of the world, whereof 
four or five are numbered. The Golden age of human felicity 
and the Brazen age of all-ruling violence form the two essen¬ 
tial terms of this tradition; and the intermediate ages are 
mere links, or points of transition, to render the account miffs 
complete. 

In the age of Saturn, the first race allied to the gods lived 
in peace and happiness, and were blessed with eternal youth; 
the earth poured fvrth her fruits and gifts in spontaneous 

* We must not lup^se that the Impiety of the Calnites was of a 
dogmatic kind. How could those primitive men, living so near the 
^Fountain-head of revelation, cDni^crsing with those who bad witnessed 
the rise and development of man's maTveQous history, endowed 
with that Cinick, intnitive science which, in the operations of external 
nature, revealed to them the agency of InvislUe spinta, witnessing the 
wondrous manifestations of G^’s love and power, the active ministry 
of his messengers of light; and, lastly, engEiged themselves in a close 
communication with the infernal powers: now cquld they, I say, fall 
into atheism or any other species of specalative unbelief? Their impiety 
was of a more pMtlcal nature, displaying itself in a daring violation of 
the precepts of Heaven, and in the practice of a dark, mysterious magic. 
By the aUurements of sense, and the fascination of their false science, 
“^ey by degrees inveigled the great mass of mankind into their eirore. 
Their mst powers, supported and strengthened by infernal agency, 
were calculated to introduce disorder and confusion in the economy of 
the moral and physical universe, and to let luose on this probationary 
worid the science of the abysi. What do I say? The harrier between 
the visiblB and invisible world would bare heel broken down—HeU 
would have ruled the earth, had not the Almighty, by an awfhl judg¬ 
ment, hurled the guilty race of mea and their infeiW knowledge in the 
waters aS the Deluge. Lt the race of Cham, however, which perpe¬ 
tuated so many tractions of the ea^ Cainit^ some frsgmenu of this 
ante-diluvion science of evil were preserved; and traces of it may still 
he ^scerned among the worshippers of Siva In Indu.—TVxnu. 
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sbuDdance, and even the end of human life was not a read or 
painful death, but a gentle slumber into another and higher 
world of immortal spirits. But the next generation k^Mke age 
of Silver is represented as wicked, devoid of reverence for the 
gods, and gi^’ing loose to every turbulent passion. In the 
Brazen age this state of crime and disorder reached its highest 
pitch; lordly violence was the characteristic of the rude and 
gigantic Titans. Their arms were of copper and their instru¬ 
ments and utensils of brass, and' even, in the construction of 
their edifices, they made use of copper; for as the old poet 
says, “black iron was not then known;” a circumstance which 
we must consider as strictly historical, and as characteristic of 
the primitive nations. Between this and the following age, the 
better heroic race of ^lOetical and even historic tradition is 
somewhat strangely introduced; and the whole series of gene¬ 
rations is closed by the Iron age, the present and last period of 
the world—the term of man’s progressive degeneracy. 

This idea of a gradual and deeper deg^radation of human 
kind in each succeeding age, appears at first sight not to 
accord very well with the tes^mony wjpch sacred tradition 
furnishes on man's primitive state; fur it represents the two 
races of the primitive world as conteifl})orary; and indeed 
Seth, the progenitor of the better and nobler race of virtuous 
Patriarchs, was much younger tlian Cain. However, this con-* 
tradiction is only apparent, if we reflect that it was the wicked 
and violent race which drew the other into its disorders, and 
that it was from this contamination a giant corruption sprang, 
which continually increased till, with a, trifling exception, it 
pervaded the whole moss of mankind, and tUl the justice of 
God required the extirpation of degenerate humanity by one 
universal Flood. 

In the Indian Sagas the two races of the primitiveworld ar^ 
represented in a state of continual or perpetuaUy-renewed war- 
fer® •—wicked nations of giants attack one or other of the two 
Bruhmimcol races that descend from the virtuous Patriarchs; 
generous aniUivij|ely-iaspired heroes come to their assistance, 
and achieve many wonderful victories over these forqudable 
foes. Such is the chief subject of ail the great epic poems, 
and most ancient heroic Sagas of the Indians. In conformity 
to their present modes of thinking, and to their present coo* 
stitotion of society, they describe that fierce race of giants >a 
H 2 
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a degraded caste of warriors; and they even give that de¬ 
nomination to many nations well known in later history, such 
as tli^Chinese, who bear the same name with them as with 
ourselves; the Pahlavas, who were a tribe of the ancient Medes 
and Persians, corresponding to one of the two sacred languages 
of ancient Persia—the Panlavi—and the lonians or Yavanas 
a^ording to the Asiatic denonunation of the primitive Greeks. 

It may even be ePmatter of doubt, whether a regular caste of 
warriors, and an hereditary priesthood, according to the very 
ancient system of the hereditary division of classes, did not 
exist in the primitive world. However great may he the chro¬ 
nological confusion evinced in these poems and Sagas, however 
much, perhaps, of later history may have been interwoven into 
their ancient narratives, and however much of poetical embel¬ 
lishment and gigantic hyperbole the whole may have received, 
the leading features of historic truth may still be distinguished 
with certainty in the chequered tablet of tradition. For the 
hostility of two rival races in the primitive world, considered 
in itself, and independently of adventitious circumstances, must 
be looked upon as a. positive, and well authenticated fact. It 
might perhaps be proved before the tribunal of the severest 
historical criticism, that poetry, that is to say, primitive lustoric 
tradition clothed with the ornaments of poetry—is often much 
' nearer the truth in its representations of the primitive world 
than a dull reason, that draws its estimate of probability from 
mere vulgar analogies, and which sees or selects to see every¬ 
where, only stupid and brutish savages. 

A circumstance -H^ich we must never lose sight of in this 
inquiry is that man did not suffer an immediate and entire loss 
of those high powers with which he had been endowed at his 
origin; but that the loss was gradual, and that for a lung time 
ayet he retained much of those powers, and that it was indeed 
the fearful abuse of those faculties in his last stage of degene¬ 
racy which produced that enormous licenriousness and wicked¬ 
ness spoken of in Holy Writ. And this is the real clue to the 
whole purport of primitive history, and to aji tknt appears to 
us in it so full of enigma. This leading subject of primitivo 
history—the struggle between two races, as it is the firat great 
event in universsd' history,, is also of the utmost importance in 
iihe investigation of the subsequent progress of nations ; for 
this original contest and opposition among men, according to 
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tlic two-fold uirectlon of the will, a will conformable to that of 
God, and a will carnal, ambitious, and enslaved to Nature, 
often recurs, though on a lesser scale, in later history^or at 
least we can perceive sdmething like a feeble reflecuon or a 
distant cello of this primal discord. And even at the present 
period, which is certainly much nearer to the lost than to the 
first ages of .the world, it would appear sometimes as if hu¬ 
manity were again destined, af at its origin, to be more afid 
more separated into two parties, o\: two hostile divisions. And 
ns the greatest of German philosophers, Leibnitz, admirably 
observed that the sect of atht^fm would be the last in Christen¬ 
dom and in the world; so it is highly probable that this sect 
was the last in the primitive world, though stamped with the 
peculiar form which so^ciety at that period must have given to 
it, and on a scale of more gigantic magnitude. 

On this important subject we have another observation to 
make, which refers more properly to ^n incidental circumstance 
in primitive history ; for our great business is with the moral 
and intellectual progress of man. But even in respect to this 
more importimt object, the circumstance which we allude to 
should not be passed over in silence, as It tends to exemplify, 
illustrate, and confirm th^ principle we luwe already had occa¬ 
sion to enforce; namely, that we ought not to estimate by the 
narrow standard of present antflogies and vulgar probabilities^ 
all those facts in primitive nature and in primitive history 
which strike us as so strange, mysterious, and marvellous ; 
provided they be really attested by ancient monuments and 
ancient tradition. We should ever bear in mind what a mighty 
wall of separatioik—what an impassable ifbyss—divides us from 
that remote world both of nature and of man. I refer to the 
imanimous testimony of ancient tradition respecting the gigan¬ 
tic forms of the first men, and their corresponding longevity, 
far exceeding, as it did, tlie present ordinary standard of thB 
duration of human life. With respect to the latter circum¬ 
stance, indeed, there are so very many causes contributing to 
shorten comy^erably the length of human life, that we have 
completely lost effery criterion by which to estimate its original 
duration; and it would be no slight problem for a profound 
physiological science to discover and explain from a deeper 
investigation of the internal constitution of the earth, or of 
astronomical influences, which are often susceptible of very 
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minute applications, the primary cause of human long'evity. 
By a simpler course of life and diet than the very artifici^, 
unnat^a), and over-refined modes we follow, there are even at 
the predSut day numerous exan^ples of'a lon^vity far beyond 
the ordinary duration of human life. In India it is by no 
means uncommon to meet with men, especially in the Brahmi- 
niesd oaste, more than a hundred years of age, ,and in the 
enjoyment of a rubtj^t, and even generative vigour of constitu¬ 
tion. In the labouring class in Russia, whose mode of living is so 
simple, there are examples of men living to more than a hun¬ 
dred, a hundred and twenty, and even a hundred and fifty yearn 
of age; and although these instaaoes form but rare exceptions, 
they are less uncommon there than in other European countries. 
There are even remarkable cases of old men who, after the 
entire loss of their teeth, have gained a''camplete new set, as if 
their constitution had received a new sap of life, and a principle 
of second growth. What, in the present physical degene¬ 
racy of mankind, forms but a rare exception, may originally 
Iiave been the ordinary measure of the duration of human life, 
or at least may afforcl us some trace and indication of such a 
nteosure; n^ore especially as other branches of natural science 
ofifbr correspondent ar^-do^ies. On the other side of that great 
wall of separatioir which divides us from the primitive ages—in 
^at remote world so little known to us, a standard for the 
duration of human life very different from the present may 
have prevailed; and such an opinion is extremely probable, 
supported as it is by manifold testimony, and confirmed by the 
sacred record of man’s divine origin. 

In order better to ^mderstond and judge jnore correctly of 
the biblical number of years in human life, we ought never to 
overlook the very regions purport of the symbolical relation of 
numbers in the divine chrcmolo^. We should thus ever keep 
i^Irselves in readiness, as, according to the expression of Holy 
Writ, the hairs on a man’s head are numl^red—and how 
much more so tlie yeais of his life !—and as nothing here must 
be considered fortuitous, but ail things os predet^mined and 
regulated according to the views of ProvidN/uce. Again, os 
the SerMure often mentions that, in the hidden decrees of his 
mmtuj, toe Almig^j hath graciously been pleased to shorten 
tbe anrati on (d' a Mt*aaiiuM space of time :—aa, for example, 
a ooHraa of ineverrible suffering—or, on the other hand, hath 



added a eertaio ntaabor of yean to a detenuiaed period of 
grace, or prolon^od the duration of a maa’a life; it behoTM 
us to eaamioe which of these two eourses of divine £aTor[| he in 
anj pn^HMed ease discoreiable. In the extreme lon^nty of 
the holy Patriandia of the primitive world—a longevity which 
as has been long proved and acknowledged, must be understood 
with refer^ce only to the common astronomical years, the lat¬ 
ter course oF die divine goodaess is discernible, and human 
life in those ages must be regarded as miraculously and super- 
naturaUy prolonged.* In the duration of Enoch’s life, that 
holy prophet of the primitive world, whose translation was no 
death, but which, as the exit originally designed fur man, 
should on that account be considered natural, the coincidence 
with the astronomical number of days in the sun’s course round 
the earth is the more Striking, as in the number of 366 yooia 
the number 83 is comprised as the root—a number which, in 
every respect, and in the most various application, is discovered 
to be the primary number of the ealtlL For, with the slight 
difference of an unit, the number of 366 years corresponds to 
the sum of 333, with tlie addition of 33 ; but the ntunber of 
days strictly comprised in those 366 yiArs amoupts to four 
times 33,000, with the addition of four Ijmes 330 oaya. 

With regard to the gigantic staturd attributed to the priiiii> 
tive race of men, by the authentic testimony of universal tra¬ 
dition;—a testimony which it is easy to distinguish from met? 

poetical embellishment or exaggeration—it is singular that 

• 

* Noah affords another striking example of a wonderful prolojigation 
or delaj of time. The first nine Patriarchs of the primitiye world pn>> 
pofrated their race ^t the mean or average terfii of the huadredth year 
of their lives:—>8ome near that period—others cooeiderablj earliar— 
and others again much later. But in the case of Noah we find that, 
to the mean term of a hundred years, four burred were yet added; 
and that the Patriarch was five hundred yeara of age when be propa¬ 
gated his race. The high motive of this evidently aupernaturai deldy 
may be traced to the fact that, although during thia long propiurtm 
period of preparation, the holy 5^ well foresaw and felt flr^y assured 
of the judgrai^tt impending over a d^nerate and corrupt world, it 
was not equal^ dear to him that he was destined by God to be the 
second progenitoF%' mankind , and the ronovator of the hnman rac^. 
But that gimt doom the world, already fbrekohl by ’Rnonh, Noah 
probably expected to be ita last end; and hence perlu^M might oonaider 
the propsgmtlcNi of hu race ae not altogether ooiuarm^lc to the dirine 
will, du the hidden dLQOLa of thw lerwmai tviere nuire fuify and inoro 
cleaity ivivAd lo bln. 
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those who are otherwise so disposed to apply the analogies of 
nature to the human species, should in this instance, at least, 
hold 1 JP the now ordinary scale of human bulk as the only 
standoff of probability and certainty. The remains, more 
than once alluded to, of that primitive world which has 
perished, show that of the elephant, rhinoceros, and hip¬ 
popotamus, the largest of all existing animals, there were 
on^nally from twenty to thirty different tribes and species 
winch ore now extinct. Qf tne mammoth, that gigantic 
animal of antiquity, remains of which ore found not only in 
Siberia and Amenca, but in the different countries of Europe, 
near Paris, and even in this immediate neighbourhood, a 
great number of various species have been also proved to have 
existed from the investigation of these antediluvian remains. 
Even of animals more familiar to us,' bones and other re¬ 
mains have been discovered of a very unusual and truly 
gigantic size. Sulls^homs fastened together by a front-bone 
—antlers of stags, and 'elephants’ tusks have been found, 
which prove those animals to have been of a dimension, three, 
four, or five times greater than they usually are at pre¬ 
sent. If j|Mhis elder period of organic nature, and of an 
animal kin^om whicl^ has become extinct, this gigantic style 
was so very prevalent, II it not reasonable to infer a similar 
analogy in tlio human species, at far at least os relates to their 
[Ihyaicu conformation, especially when this analogy is unani¬ 
mously attested by tlie primitive Sagas and traiutions of all 
nations ? , ’ 

As regards our sacred writings, I must observe that they 
tacitly implv, and indeed pretty clearly attest, ^jhe superior sta¬ 
ture os well as great longevity of the fint men, while, on the 
other hand, they re^sent the really gigantic structure of body 
as an organic aegraRition and degeneracy, originating in the 
ilKoit onion of the two primitive races—Uie Comites and the 
Sethites—on union whi^ was Um source of nniversol oomip- 
tion—as tho oll-destm^'ing deluge was a mighty judgment 
brou^t about by tlio pnde and wickedness of uose giants and 
was indeed against those principally directed.-t-^vdh at a later 
period, the 8criptiin> speaks ^ some natimis ot giants, that, 
prior to the introduction of tho Israelites into the promisud land, 
oocupisd several of its provincee, such u Mools Ammon, 
B as h a n , ud the country ebout the primitive dty of giute— 
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Hebron. These tribes are represented as celebrated for valour 
indeed, yet as inclined solely to warfare, wild and wicked ; and 
even the individual giants that apjpear in the age of Moses and 
in the history of David, are described as peeuliarlytaAiatrous 
from their great corporal deformity. The only savage tribe 
now existing (as far as our present knowledge of the globe eon 
enable us to speak,) possessed of a very uncommon, enormous, 
and almost’gigantic stature—the Patagonians of America, arc 
at the same time noted for their nersobal deformity. Witli 
them it is the upper part of the "body that is of such a dispro¬ 
portionate length, for when seen on horseback they appear to 
be real giants, and hence they were so accounted at first. When 
on a closer inspection we see the whole length of their bodies 
in the attitude either of standing or of walking, we perceive 
indeed they are of thS very extraordinary height of from seven 
to eight feet, but not of that gigantic stature which the first 
impression led us to suppose, and which ^y so naturally have 
given rise to exaggerate accounts. • * 

After all this, and what has been above stated, I need say no 
more than frankly declare that, as to these two points, the ex¬ 
traordinary longevity and gigantic stature of th^^st men,— 
I never could have the courage to raise ^ formaf^pubt against 
the plain declaration of Holy Writ, aniTthe general testimony 
of primitive tradition. The full explanation, the more correct 
conception, and the perfect comprehens^n of these two (luAa 
are perhaps reserved for a later period, and the investigations of 
a deeper physical Science. _ 

There exist, also, monuments, or rather fragments of edifices, 
of the most pxi^tive antiquity, which^os they are connected 
with the subject under discussion, are here deserving of a slight 
notice. I allude to those cyclopean walls, which are to be 
found in several ports of Italy, and which Hiose who have once 
seen will nob easily forget, nor the singular stamp of antiquity 
they bear. In this very peculiar architecture, we see, instead 
of the stones of the usual cubical or oblong form, huge frag- 
roents of rock rudely cut into the shape of an iiregular polygon, 
and ikilihllJ^BOu^ joined together. Even the great, and 
often admired, sobtarnneoas aqueduct, or Cloaca of ancient 
Rmne is ooniidmcd as belonging to this cyclopean aichitectuie, 
r ema i ni of which exist also near Argna, ana in several other 
paita of Qieeee. Tliaie edifices were oortainly not built by the 
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oeklmted nations that at a later period occupied these countries •, 
&r even they regarded them as the work umI production of a 
primitifa and departed race of giants ; and hence tlie name 
winch ftaSb momunenti receiawd. When wa consider how very 
HOperbct most have been the inatrunmts of those remote ages, 
ana that the y cannot he sopposed to have possessed that know¬ 
ledge in raecnanicii which the Egyptians, for instanpe, display 
in the erection of their obelisks ^ we can easily cohceive how 
men were led to imagine that more vigorous arms and other 
powers than those bmooging to the present race of men. were 
necessary to the construction of those edifices of rock. 

Thus have we now cndeovoured to eaplain, as far os was 
necessary for our purpose, the origin of tliat dissension, which 
is inherent in human nature, and forms the basis of all his¬ 
tory. We have, in the next place, sougiH to unfold and illus¬ 
trate t)% universal tradition, which attests the hostility between 
the virtuous Patriarc^ and the ' proud Titans of the primitive 
world, or the dHTcrenPaiid Opposite spirit that characterised the 
two primitive races of mankind ; assigning, at the same time, to 
savage nations, or to the more degraded portions of human 
kind, their moper place in history—a place important un¬ 
doubtedly, but still seepndury in the great scheme of humanity. 

These facts, too important to bo passed over in silence, form 
the introduction, and ore, as it wore, the portdt to universal liis- 
ttJTy, and to the civilijatiou of the human species in the later 
historical ages. Now that we have seen mankind divided and 
split into a plura]it|^ of nations, our next tttk, in the period 
which follows, is to discover the most remarkable and most 
diviliied nations, and to observe ia what peculiar forms the Word, 
whether innate in mao, or cemununioatad to ^lim—the word 
which may bo considered the essence of all the high pre¬ 
rogatives and characteristic qualities of man ; to observe, we say, 
in what peculiar iarras the word is assumed among aach of those 
nations, m their language and writing, in their religious tndi- 
tkmi, their historical Sagos, their poetry, art and science. In 
the asicoimt of ancient natians, we shall adopt the ethnograpbi- 
oai mode of treating history; and it will be Dola.lrfl[todem and 
mom recant tnnea that thia method will gradually give place to 
the ayndtranical t and the reasons <d thu change will be oig- 
geated by the very natare of the aofaject. In tkia gemeral sav¬ 
vey, we moat eoi)£iie ovradvea to thm mighty ana oaMtntad 
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natioiu who huve attained to a high degree of intellectual ex¬ 
cellence ; and we shall select and briefly state remarkable traits 
or extraordinary historical facts illustrative of the manners, 
social institutions, political refinement, and even political his¬ 
tory of every nation, worthy of occupying a place in this 
sketch, in order the better to mark the prog^ss of the intel¬ 
lectual principle in the peculiar culture and inodes of thinking 
of each. It is only at a later ^leriud that political history be¬ 
comes the main object of attention, and almost the le^ing 
principle in the progressive marcti, and even the partial retro¬ 
gressions of mankind. 

In this general picture of the earliest development of the 
human mind, we can select such nations only as are sufficiently 
well known, or resjpecting whom the sources of information are 
now at least of easier dbcess ; for were we to comprehendin this 
genBrar"Burvey, nations with whom we were less perfrotly ac¬ 
quainted, we should be led into minute and interminable re¬ 
searches, without, after all, perhapJ^, oblaining ai^ new or 
satisfactory r^ult for the principal object in view. In the first 
period of antiquity will figure tlic Chinese, tlie Indians, and the 
Egyptians, besides the isolated, and the so-called chosen people 
of the Hebrews; and if I commence the remotest of the 
civilised countries of Asia, Chino, I beg leave to premise that I 
mean to determine no question of priority as to the respective 
antiquity of those nations, or to adjudge ^ny preference to oilh 
or other amongst them. Indeed, their own chronological 
accounts and pretensions, which often i^ggerve the name of 
chronological fictions, turn out, on a closer inquiry, to be mere 
calculations of q^trunomical periods; and a sound historical cri¬ 
ticism will not admit that they were originally meant to be 
chronological. Suffice it to say that the three nations we have 
mentioned belonged to the same period of the world, and at¬ 
tained to an equm, or a very similar, degree ai moral and intel¬ 
lectual refinement; and so in respect to that higher object, the 
chronological dispute becomes unneceosary, or ia, at least, of 
minor importance. Among those, however, who take on active 
part in thea^ftK-arches, a partiality for one or other of these 
nafinu, and for their mpmrtire antiquity, easily springa op { 
for even olqects the moat remote will excite in the human breast 


the spirit of por^. In order to keep um firce as pMible bom 
priipui—inns of this kind, I have ^opted a species of geo- 
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mphical di-nsion of my suluject, wliich, when I come to treat 
later of the different perioib of modem history, will give place 
to a mg^B chronological arrangement. I said a ipecies of geo- 
graphicaT'division, for imdouhtedly from the special nature of 
this historical inquiry, it must te supposed I shall tahe a dif¬ 
ferent point of view in the geographical survey of the earth than 
ordinarily occurs in geographical investigations. .The geo¬ 
graphies for common ^e pro[(Crly take as their basis the present 
situation of the different states and kingdoms now in existence, 
but a more scientific geography adopts the direction of moun¬ 
tains, and the course of rivers, the valleys produced by the 
former, and the space occupied by the waters of the latter, os 
the leading clue to the division and arrangement of the earth. 
,7hus in the philosophy of history the scries of the principal 
civilise^ states will forma high, commahding chain; and the 
|)hilosn[mie historian will hove to follow from cost to west, or 
m any other dircetlim that history may point out, not merely 
rivom transporting articles of commerce, but the mighty stream 
of traditions and doctrines which has traversed and fertilised the 
world. 

As the indixiduals Vho can be termed historical form but 


rare exceptions nmong.jnankini^ so iii the whole circumference 
of the glolic, there are only n certain number of nations that 
occupy an important and reallyJiistoricol place in the annals 
oT civilisation. Ily fur the greater part of the inhabited or 
habitable globe, however rich and ample a field it mav offer 
to the inveitigatiou^ of the naturalist, coniftit be included in 
tliii class, or has not attained to this degree of eminence. In 
the whole continent oP Africa, tliere is, besides Egj’pt, only 
the northern coast stretching along the Mediterranean, that 
is at all connected with die history and intellectual progress 
of the civilised world. The odier coasts of Africa, including 
its southernmost cape, furnish points of importance to com¬ 
merce, navigation, and even some attempts at colonisation; 
while the interior parts of this continent, still so litde known, 
possess much to excite the attention and wonder of the natu¬ 
ralist ; but beyond this, its maritime as well as^^Sltfal regions. 
oaiu)(A be saiJ to occupy a place in the intellectual history, or 
in the moral progress of our species. It is only since it has 
formed a province of the Russian Eknpire, that the vast terri¬ 
tory of Northern Asia hat become mown to ns, and has 
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been na it were, newly discovered. From centr&l and eaatern 
Asia, from the south of Tartary and the north of China, many 
mighty and conquering nations have issued, that havaspread 
the terror of their arms over tlK face of civilisation, as Tar os the 
frontiers of Europe. 

But, in the march and development of the human mind, these 
nations arc*far from occupying the same eminent station. In 
tins respect, also, the fifth continent of the globe, Polynesia— 
though nearly equal to Europe ■in extent, counts as nought. 
Even America, the largest of those continents, occupies hero 
a comparatively subordinate rank ; and it is only in latter ages, 
and since its discover)', that it can be said to belong to history. 
Since that period, indeed, the inhabitants of this portion of 
the world have adopted, for the most part, the language, the 
manners, the modes of thinking, and the political institutiops 
of Europe ; for tbo still subsisting remnant of its ancient 
savages is very incodsidcruble ; soathat America may bo re¬ 
garded as a remote dependency, and, as it were, a continuation 
of old Europe on the other side of tbo Atlantic. Great os 
the re-action may he, which this secopd Europe, sprung up 
in the solitudes of the new world, has during the last fifty 
years exerted on its mother-dtntinenl^ still os this influence 
forms a part but of very recent history, it is only in very mo¬ 
dem times that America has obtained any historical weight agd 
importance. 

Even in this natural conflguration, the new world is more 
widely different from the old, than the [fHncipal parts of the 
latter are from each other. As in ^mpariiig the northern 
extremity of tbh earth with its southern or aqueous extremity, 
we observe a striking disparity, and almost complete opposition 
between the two ; so we shall find this to be the case, if, in 
advancing in the opposite direction from east to west, we di¬ 
vide the whole surface of the earth into two equal ports. On 
one hand that more important division of the earth, extending 
from the western coast of Africa to the eastern coast of Asia, 
comprisea^h^^hree ancient continents, which, from the upper 
to the midiUe part, occupy almost the whole space of this Half 
of the globe. Here is the greatest quanliU' of land, and the 
animal aingdiMn, too, is on a mom large andf magnificent scale. 
It is only at the ■outfaem extremity of this hemisphere that 
sea and water are predominant; r.ud here a continuous di a in 
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of itlanda from the sonthernmoet poiot of Asia reaches to the 
fifth aad Uat portion of the globe—Australia, making it a sort 
of Anet^^dependency. In the American hemisphere, the ele¬ 
ment of water is predooiinantf not only at the southern ex¬ 
tremity, but towards the middle; for, large as America may 
he, it oan bear no comparison with the other continents in 
respect to extent of surface. Our hemisphere is more remark- 
ftfahr eren for extent of population than for the quantity of land. 
Here, indeed, is the chief seat of population, and the principal 
theatre of human history and human civilisation. 

The entire population of America, which, as it is fer the 
moet part of European extraction, is better known to us than 
that <H many countries more contiguous—the entire population 
of Amerioa at the highest computationiof the whole number 
of inhalants on the ^obe, forms but a thirtieth part, and at 
the lowest computation, not a four-and-twentieth part of the 
whole. Widely extendedr as this thinly-peopled continent is, 
the whole number of its inhabitants scarcely exceeds the popu¬ 
lation of a single great European state, Such as either France 
or Grermany, whose pqpulation, indeed, it about equals. Ve¬ 
getation, indeed, is most rich and luxuriant in America; but 
the two most gcneroits plantJ^rcared by human culture, and 
which are so closely connected with the prinoitive history of 
iQon—com and the vine—were originally unknown in this 
quarter of the world.*' In the nniinal kingdom, America is 
for inferior to the other and more ancienk continents of the 


globo. Many of the noblest and most beautiful species of 
animals did not exist t^cre originally; and others, again, were 
found most unseemly in form, and most degedteute in nature. 
Some species of animals indigenous to tliat contineat form but 
a feeble compensation for the absence of others, the most 
useful and moat necessary for the purposes of husbandry and 
the domestic uses of man. We may boldly lay it down as a 
general propootion not b> be taxed with error or exaggeration, 
Uiat in the new hemis^hero, vegetation is predominant, while 
in tho old, animal torco preponderates, an^^^more fully 
davdr^ied. This superiority is apparent, not only in the com- 
paradye extent of population, ‘but in the organic structure of 
tho human form. Even the African tribes are &r superior 
in bodily strength and agility to the aboriginal nadyes of 
America; and in point of Ton^vity smd fecon^ty, th^latter 
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are not to be compared with the Malayan race, and the Mon^ul 
tribes in the central or north-eastern parts of Asia, and in 
Sobthern Tartary, races with whom, in other reape^ they 
seem to bear some analogy. • , 

As the American continent, in other respects so incomplete, 
is mostly separated fro«a all the others ; and its form is more 
simple and less complex than that of the ancient diriaions of 
the globe, it well deserves oaf consideration in that point of 
riew; and it may perhaps fumuh the general type and true 
geographical outline of a continent in its natui^ state. A 
narrow i ^limus connects the upper half, stretching in a widely 
extended tract towards the North Pole, and the inferior part, 
with its southern peak; and thns both form, according to 
general impression, byt one and the same continent; and so 
prove, in fact, how totally the northern and southern parts of 
a continent may differ. That now in the period when the 
Euxine was still united to the Casi^n, when the White Sea 
stretched further into land, and the Ural Mountains formed 
an island, or were surrounded to the north and south by the 
sea, Asia and Europe were probably separated towards the 
north, is a point to which wo have ofready had occasion to 
allude. But if, on the one haild, Europe was separated from 
Asia, it might on the other have been easily joined to Africa by 
an isthmus, where it is now 'divided from it by a strait, ai^ 
BO have formed with it one connected continent; in the same 
way as Australia united with Asia, if at least we consider the 
long chain of islands between them os one unbroken conti¬ 
nuity. Then in truth there would have been but three 
continents of a'form similar to the aSove-mentioned one of 
America ; except that the two nobler continents closely en- 
tiiiigleil with one another would not on that account have so 
well preserved the original conformation. That it is on the 
whole more correct, and more consonant with nature, as well 
as with theory, to suppose the existence of only three oripnal 
]H)rtions of the globe, might be shown by much additional 
evidence, . 

But, laying aside these geological facts and observations, 
ideas and conjectures, the philssophie historian can reckon 
over the whole surfiice of the globe but fifteen historical and 
impokant civilised countries of greater or less extent, which 
can ro|m the subject and furnish the geographical outline of 
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his remarks. This historical chain of lands, or this stream 
of historical nations ficom the south-east of Asia to the 
northurn and western extremities of Europe, forms a tnct, 
througKtrath continents, which, though of considerable breadth, 
is not, in proportion to the extent of these continents, of very 
great magnitude, and which may be d^ded into three classes, 
coinciding chronologically in their several periods^of historical 
glory and developipent with>the great eras or sections of 
universal history from the primitive ages down to the present 
times. In the first doss of these mighty and celebrated 
civilised countries, I would place the three great magnificent 
regions in Eastern and Southern Asia, China, India, between 
which the ancient Bactriana foiins n point of transition and 
connecting link—and lastly Persia. In a moro westerly and 
Somewhat more northerly direction tlfan the three countries 
just named, the second or middle class is coinposod of four or 
five regions remarkable for extent and beauty, and above nil 
for their hUtoricol importance niul celebrity. First of all, 
there is tliat middle countrv of Western A^ia, abore-nientioiied, 
which is situate near two great streams—the Tigris mid the 
Euphrates, and bounded by four inland seas, tbe Persian and 
Arabian gulfs, and th,? Caspian nnd Mediterranean sens. Upon 
this midland country of aiieicut history, in every lespcet so 
worthy of notice, 1 nave hut one observation to add, that in 
thia great series of rivilised countries it occupies nenriy the 
middle place ; for the southern extremity of India is almut 
os far removed from it, 04 in tlie opposite Gircctinn, the north 
of Scotland. And the eastern part of China is not much 
more distant fmu) this region, thau in the,opposite quarter 
the western coast of the Ilesperion Peniiuula. Next must 
be included in this class the circumjacent countries, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, togctlu-r with the Caucasian regions. 

As in tbe flourishing period of her ancient history, Greeco 
waa in every way for more closely connected with Asia Minor, 
Pbrenicia and Egypt, than with the countries of Europe, sho 
also must be comprued in this division of Central Asia. On 
the Other hand, there is no country in Eur«^^?^hich, consi¬ 
dered in itself, bears so stroggly the distinotive geographical 
configuntion peculiar to the European continent. T^ pecu¬ 
liar ctmfiguration of Europe, so ww adapted to the pr 4 |>oses 
of lettlemcul, and to the progress of civilimtion, cogiists in 
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this—that ID no other continent does the same given space of 
tenitory present to the sea so extensive and diversified a line 
of coast, and furnish it with so many streams, great anj^mall, 
as Europe, shut in as it is, b^ween two inland seas, and the 
great ocean, and which runs out into so many great and commo- 
diously situated peninsulas, and possesses large, magnificent, 
and in part^very anciently and highly civilised blands, like 
Sicily and the British Isles. What Europe is in a large way, 
Greece is in a small—a region of cpasts, islands, and peninsulas. 
Belonging mq|% to one continent in its natural conformation, 
and to the other by its historical connexion, Greece forms the 
point of transition and the intermediate link between Asia 
and Europe. 

The other six nr seven principal countries in Europe, taken 
according to a strict geographical classification, and without 
paying attention to the political variations of territoiyr, whether 
in antiquity, the middle ages, or ipodem times, form the 
members of the third class. These are, first the two beautiful 
peninsulas, Italy and '6nain ; next France on the north and 
south washed by two dilferent seas, and towards the north, 
jutting out into a by-no-means inconsiderable peninsula— 
further on, tlie British Isles, the ancient Germany with its 
northern coast stretching along two seas, to which must bo 
annexed firoin the ancient conAmguinity of their inhabitants,, 
the Ciinbric and Scandinavian islands and peninsulas ; lastly, 
the vast Sormatia, towards the north and cast extending far 
into Asia, in the wide tract from the Euxine to the Frozen 
Sea. From Sarmatia, however, must be separated, on account 
of their natural .situation, the great Tlanubian countries, 
extending from the south of the Carpathian Mountains, down 
to the other mountainous chain northward of Greece—such 
as the ancient lUyricqm, Pannonia, and Dacia—regions which, 
in a strict geographical point of view, must be regarded as 
forming a distinct class. In an historical point of view, the 
whole northern coast of Africa, stretching along the Medi¬ 
terranean, sl^^d be included in this division of European 
countries, no^lHly from that carlv commercial and colonial 
connexion, estahlisned in the time of the Carthaginian republic, 
and in the first period of the Roman wars and conquests ; but 
from the prevalence in that country, down to the fourth and 
fifth cei^pe*, of European manners, language, and refinement. 
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Even diuing the existence of the Saracenic empire, a very 
close intercourse subsisted for many centuries between this 


coast Spain. 

Such, according to a general geographical survey of the 
globe, would be the historical land-chart of civilisation, if I 
may so excess myself, which forms the grand outline I must 
steadily keep in view, in the following sketch of nations, in 
which I will endeavfiur to explain with the utmost clearness 


and precision, and point out closely in all its particular bearings, 
the principle laid down in this work respecting^the internal 
Word, as the essential characteristic of man. 


BND OF LECTURE U. 
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LECTURE III. 

» 

Of the CoDstltiitioii of the Chinese Empire—Ihc moral and potitlcal 
Cendition of China—the Cbaiactex'nf Chinese Intellect and Chinese 
Science. v 

“Man and the earth,”—this has been the subject of our pre¬ 
vious disquisitions, and mi^ht serve os the superscription to this 
first portion of the -^ork. In the second part, comprised in 
the four or fivo following lecturos, the subject discussed is 
sacred tradition, according to tbc peculiar form which it 
assumed among each of the great and most remarkable nations 
in primitive antiquity, and as it is known from the visible and 
universally scattered traces of a divine revelation. It will be 
our duty to trace, with a discriminating eye, the various course 
which, in the Lapse of ages, this sacred tradition followed 
among each of those nations ; and at the same time to point 
out, as far as the subject will admit of historical proof, the one 
common source whence, as (iofti a centre, issued those different 
streams of tradition to diffuse throughout hll the regions of the 
earth fertility and jiCe, or to be lost and dried up in the sterile 
sands of human error. It will be also our task more accurately 
to define the shore allotted to each of these leading nations in 
divine truth, or the heritage of higher \nowledge which had 
been Imparted to them. Closely connected with this subject, 
is the designation of the internal Word, consdtuting as it does 
the distinguishing mark and intellectual being of man and 
mankind ; and which, as it has been variously manifested and 
developed in the language, writings. Sagas,'history, art, and 
science—in the faith, the life, and modes of thinking of each 
of those natitjg^will be described in its most essentia] traits. 

I shall commence with the Chinese Empire, becatue, among 
the hflcen historical countrms included in dm line of civiUso- 
tinn we have drawn above, it occiqiies the extreme point of 
Eastern AsiL The names of east and west ore indeed purely 
ndatavoAond have not the ooma munanent and definite signt- 
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iicstion aa the North or South Pole io every portion of the 
globe. China lies to the west of Peru ; and to North America, 
or Brt&i, Europe forma the east or north-east point. We 
still, however, adhere to commoit apeech, purely relative as it ia, 
and take our point of view from thia Asiatic and European 
hemisphere, in which we dwell. If wo would extend in a 
westerly direction and to the great continent cf America, 
which 18 more and m'ore assuming an important place in the 
history of the world, that se/ies of great and civilised states, 
Btretching from the south-east to the north-west i4bur mightier, 
more celebrated, and earlier civilised hemisphere, we might 
add to the before-mentioned fifteen ancient and modern coun¬ 


tries throe young or rising states in the new world, which, 
Miringing in a three-fold division from > British, Spanish, and 
Portuguese extraction, would constitute the most recent, or last 
hi8toni;:il links in this chain of communities. 


The Chinese Empire is Vhe largest of ail the monarchies now 
existing on the earth, and oven in this respect may well chal¬ 
lenge Uir attention of the historical inquirer, This empire b 
not absolutely the greatest in territorial extent, though even in 
this respect it is scarcijly inferior to the greatestbut in jpoint 
of population it is in all probability the first. Spain, if ws 
could now include in the number of nor possessions her Ame¬ 
rican colonies, would^oxcccd all empires in extent. The same 
may be said of Russia, with her annexed colonies, and bound¬ 
less provinces in the north of Asia. But, goeat as the popula- 
Uon of this empire may be, when considered in itself and 
relatively to the othcn. European states, it can sustain no com¬ 
parison with that of Chino. England with the East Indies 
oud her colonial possessions in the three divisions of the globe, 
Toly ncsia, Africa, and America, has indeed a very wide extent, 
ana, perliaps, when we include tbo hundred anil ten millions 
that own her sway in Indio, comes the nearest in point of popu¬ 
lation to China. Of the amount of the Chinese population, 
which is not with certainty known, that of India may furnish 
a oritorion for a conjocturm and probable estit''-'.. The Bri¬ 
tish ambassador, Loro Macartney, received an official document, 
ijl which the whole population of China was oomputed ai tho 
monstiuus amount of 330 millions. Even if the Ounose pos¬ 
sessed those exact statistical estimates we have in Earope, it 
would still be a matter of doubt bow fv in snch oafe^^e could 
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confide in their veracity, especially in their relations with 
foreigners, and Europeans. In another and somewhat earlier 
statistical work, composed towards the close of the Utli cen¬ 
tury, the population of this empire is estimated at 147millions; 
and the very incredible statement is added, that a hundred and 
fift^ years before, or about the middle of tlie 17th century, the 
Chinese population amounted only to 27 millions and a half. 
This rapid rise, or rather this prodigious^tridc in the numbers 
of a people, would be in utter opposition to all principles and 
observations ^ the growth aud progressive increase of popula¬ 
tion, even in the most civilised countries. Thus oven the sta¬ 
tistical estimates of the Chinese furnish us with no certain in¬ 
formation on this subject. However, as this vast region is 
everywhere intersected by navigable rivers and canals, every¬ 
where studded with large and highly-populous cities, and enjoys 
a climate os genial, or even still more genial, and certainly 
far more salubrious than that of ^ndia; os, like the latter 
country, it everywhere presents to the eye the richest culture, 
and is in all appearance as much peopled, or over-peopled, we 
may take India, whoso total population is not near included in 
tile 110 millions under British nJe, as furnishing a pretty accu¬ 
rate standard for the computation of tin Chinese population. 
Now, when wo reflect that even the proper China is larger 
than the whole western peninsula of India, and that the vaat 
countries dependent on Chino, such as Thibet and Southern 
Tortary ore very populous, the conjectural calculation of the 
Englisti writer, from whom I have taken these critical remarks 
on the early estimates of Chinese population, and who reckons 
it at 150 naUlione, may be regarded os a’veiy moderate compu¬ 
tation, and may with perfect safety, he considerably raised. 
Thus, then, the Chinese population is nearly as large as the 
whole population of Europe, and constitutes, if not a fourth, at 
least a fifth, of the total population of the globe. 

I permit myself to indulge in cursory comparisons of this 
kind, and for the reason that the history of civilisation, which 
forms the biuds, and, as it were, the outward body, of the 
philosophy oT^tilstory, which should be the inner and higher 
sense of the whole, is deeply interested in all that refers to the 
general condition of humanity. And such an interest, which 
does not of itself lie in mere statistical calculations, but in the 
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outward condition of mankind, as the symbol of its inward stat«, 
may very well attach to comparisons of this nature. 

Thotiintcrest, however, which the philosophic historian 
should take in all tliat relates tp humanity in i^eneral, and to 
the various nations of the earth, ouj^ht not to be regulated by 
the false standard of an indiscriminate equality, that would 
eonsider all nations of equal importance, and pay .equal atten¬ 
tion to all without {listinction; This would, indeed, betray 
an indifference to, or at least ignorance of, the hif^her prin- 
oiple implanted in the human breast. But this uiterest should 
be measured not merely by the degree of population in a state, 
or by geographical extent of territory, or by external power, 
but by population, territory, and power eombined—by moral 
worth and intellectual pre-eminence, by the scale of civilisation 
to which the nation luis attained. The Tongoosses, though a 
yery widely-diffused race, the Calmucks though, compared 
with the ouior nations of (j'entral Asia, they have much to claim 
our attention, cannot certainly excite equal interest, or hold as 
high a place in the history of human civilisation as the Greeks 
OT the figyptians ; though tho territory of Egypt itself is cer¬ 
tainly not particularly large nor, accoimn^ to our customary 
staDOArd of population, were its inhabitants in all probability ever 
yeij numerous. In the same way the empire of the Mogids, 
jrhich embraced China itself, has not the same hi^ interest and 
ira^rtance in our eyes, os the Roman Empire either in its rise 
or m its fall. Writers on universal history have not however 
■tiways avoided this fault, and have been foo mmdi disposed 
te phwe all nations on tho sams historical footing'—on the 
Use level of an indheriminate equality; and to regard hu¬ 
manity in a mere physical point of view, and aceording to the 
natuoal elaasification of tribes and races. In dieso sketches of 
history, the high and the noble is offen ranked with the low and 
the vulgar, and neither what is truly great, nor what is of lesser 
importance (for this, too, should not be overlookud), has its due 
in them portraits of mankind. 

A numerous, or even snccemive population is undoubtedly 
■D essential element of political power in a sMm ; but it is not 
the only, nor in any raapaety the prinoipBl symptan w 
tion af the errilimtion of n oountiy. it is aauy in aegard to 
eiviliaatioD kbit the popidatiim of Chinn 
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deration. Although in these latter times, when Europe, by 
her political ascendency over the other parts of the world, has 
proved the high pre-eminence of her arts and clvil^tion ; 
England and Russia have become the immediate nmghbours 
of China towards the north and west ; still these territorial 
relations offect not the rest of Europe ; and Chino, when we 
leave out of consideration its very important commerce, cannot 
certainly be accounted a political power in the general system. 
Even in ancient, ns well as ii^ modem times, China never 
figured in the history of Western Asia or Europe, and had 
no connexion whatever with their inhabitants; but this great 
country has ever stood apart, like a world within itself, in the 
remote, unknown Eastern Asia. Hence tile earlier writers on 
universal history have taken little or no notice of this great 
empire, shut out as It was from the confined horizon of their 
views. And this was natural, when we consider that the con¬ 
quests and expeditions of the Asiatic nations were considered 
by these writers as subjects of the greatest weight and import¬ 
ance. No conquerors have ever marched from China Into 
Western Asia, like Xerxes, for instance, who passed from the' 
interior of Persia to Athens ; or like Alexander the Great, who 
extended his victorious march from bis siwill paternal proviDoe of 
Macedon, to beyond the Indus, and almost to the boidam of the 
Gauges, though the latter river, he was, in (Respite of all his 
efforts, unable to reach. But the gresh victorious expeditions 
have proceeded not from China, but from Central Asia, and 
the nations sf TaVtary, who have invaded China itself; though 
in these invasions tlie manneia, mind, and civilisation of the 
Chinese have evinced their power, as Aeir Tartar conquerofs, 
in the earliest os in tlie latest times, have, after a few genera¬ 
tions, invariably conformed to the manners and civilisation of 
the conquered nation and become more or less Chinese. 

Not only the great population and flourishing agricultore of 
this fruitful country, but the cultivation of silk, for which it has 
been celebrated from all antiquity; the coltuie of the tea-plant, 
which farms such la importaot aiticJe of European trade; os 
well as tlie Kitfwledge of aeveral most useful medicinal produc¬ 
tions of oatore; and nnique and, in ^leir way, eacellent produets 
of indnstiy and mannlactiire ; prove the very high degree of 
dvilisalion which this people has attained to. And how should 
not that people be entitlea to a high or one of the highest placse 
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imong cmUsedi nations, which had known, many centuries 
before Europe, the art of printing, gunpowder, and the magnet 
—those three so highly celebrated and valuable discoveries of 
Europew skill ? Instead of the regular art of printing with 
trans^seable letters, which would not suit the Chinese system 
of writing,, this people make use of a species of lithography, 
which, to all essential purposes is the same, and attended with 
the same effects. Gunptowder .served in China, as it did in 
Europe in the infancy of the discovery, rather for amusement 
apd mr fireworks, than for the more serious purpose of warlike 
fortification and conquest; and though this people are acquainted 
with the magnetic needle, they have never mode a like extended 
application of its powers, and never employ it cither in a confined 
nver and coasting navigation, or on the wide ocean, on which 
they never venture. 

The Chinese ore remarkable, too, for the utmost polish and 
refinement of manners, and even for a fastidious urbanity and a 
love of stately ceremonial. 'In many respects, indeed, their polite¬ 
ness and refinement almost equal those of European nations, or 
at least are very superior to what we usually designate by the 
term of Oriental manhers—a term which in our sense can apply 
only to the more contiguous Maliometan countries of the Levant. 
Of this assertion we may find a suHicient proof in any single 
tale that pourtrays the present Chinese life and manners, in the 
novel, for instauce, translated by M. Remusat.* In their pre¬ 
sent manners, and fashions, however, tliere are many things 
utterly at variance with European taste and feelings : 1 iie^ 
only mention the custom of the dignitaries, functionaries, and 
men of letters, of lettihg their noils grow to the length of birds' 
claws, and that other custom in women of rani, of compressiog 
their feet to a most artificial diminutiveness. Both customs, 
according to the recent account of a very intelligent Ejigllsh- 
inan, servo to mark and distinguish the upper class; for the 
former renders the men totally indhpaUe of bard or manual 
labour, and the latter impedes wo wmnen of rank in walking, 
or at Isast gives them a mincing gait, and a languid, delicate, 
and interesting air. HieaB minute traits of-mdnners should 
not Iw overlooked in the general sketch of this nation, for they 
perfooUy corteapond to many other chaiacteiistic marks and 


Entitled Ja-Kiso-U, or the Consliis, 
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iudicatinna of unnatural stiffness, childish vanity, and exagge¬ 
rated refinement, which we meet with in the more inportant 
province of its intellectual exertions. Even in the basis of all 
intellectual culture, the language, or rather the wtitinjjr of the 
Chinese, this character of refinement pushed beyond all bounds 
and all conception is visible, while on the other hand it is 
coupled wit|f great intellectual poverty and jejuneness. In a 
language where theiB arc not •much moip than 300, not near 
400, and (according to the most recent critical investigation), 
only 272 monosyllable primitive roots without any kind of gram¬ 
mar ; where the not merely various, but utterly unconnected, 
significations of one and the same word are marked, in the first 
place, by a varying modulation of the voice, according to a four¬ 
fold method of accentuation ; in the next place, and chiefly by 
the written characters,"which amount to the prodigious number 
of 80,000 ; while the Egyptian hieroglyphs do not exceed the 
number 800 ; and this Chinese system of writing is the most 
artificial in the whole world. An iiiterence which Is not inva¬ 
lidated by the fact that, nut of that great number of all actual 
or possible written characters, but a fourth part perhdpl is really 
in use, and a still less portion is neecssaty to bo learned. As 
the meaning, especially of more complexi notions and abstract 
ideas, can be fully fixed and accurately determined only by such 
artificial ciphers ; the language is far more dependent on these 
written characters than on living sound ; for one and the same 
sound may often be designated by 160 different characters, and 
have as many significations. It not rarely occurs that Chinese, 
when they do not very well understand each other in conversa¬ 
tion, have recouBse to writing, and by lApyin^ down these ci¬ 
phers are enabled to divine each other’s meaning, and become 
mutually intelligible. To comprehend rightly tliis immeasur¬ 
able chaos of originally symbolic, but now merely conventional 
signs—in other words, to be able to read and write, though this 
science involves great anJ difficult problems even for the most 
practised, constitutes the real subject and purport of the scien¬ 
tific educatiou^of a Chinese. Indeed it furnishes labour mfli- 
dent to fill up the life of man, for even the European seholsra, 
who have engaged in this study, find it a matter of no small 
difficulty to devise a syttem whereby a dietionaiy, or rather a 
system^ic catalogue of all these written characters may be 
composed, to serve ai a fit guide on this ocean of Chinese ngna. 
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But 'we shall have again occasion to recur to this subject; and 
indeed it is only in connexion with the peculiar bearings of the 
Chin^ mind this writing sj^stem can be properly explained and 
nndeimood in its true meaning, or rather its meaningless con¬ 
struction and elaborateness. 

Of the external civilisation of China, we have a striking proof 
and a standing monument in the construction of sg many canals 
that intersect the wIjoIb country, and in^very thing connected 
therewith. As the extraordinary fertility of the soil is produeed 
by the many rivers of greater or less magnitude that intersect 
toe country, but which at the some time threaten the flat plains 
with inundation, it is the first object and most important care 
of government, to avert the danger of such inundations, to dis¬ 
tribute the fertilising waters in equal abundance over the whole 
country, and thus, by means of canals, to maintain in all jiarts 
the communication by water, which is at the same time of equal 
benefit and importance to industry and internal commerce. In 
no civilised state arc establishments of this kind so extensively 
diffused and brought to so high a state of perfection as in 
China. The great imperial canal, which extends to the length 
of 120 geographical leagues, has, it is said, no parallel on the 
earth. Altlioiigh tile construction of cansds, and all the regu¬ 
lations on water-carriage could have attained by degrees only 
,to their present state of perfection, still this alone would prove 
the very early attention which this itcople hod bestowed on the 
arts of civilised life. Mention is often mode of them in the 
old Chinese histories and imjieriol annals ; and the canals of 
Chjna, like the Nile in Egypt, were ever the objects of most 
anxious solicitude to flio government. Thesa annals, whenever 
they have occasion to speak of these great inundadens and de- 
■truedve floods, which are of such frequent occurrence in Chinese 
history, invariably represent the attondon bestowed on water- 
oouraes, and water regulations, as tho most certain mark of a 
wise, benevolent, and provident administration. On the other 
hand, the neglect of this most important of administrative eon- 
omus is ever regarded os the proof of a wicki^yret^dess, and 
nnfoltunote reign ; and in these histories some great calonutv, 
M even violent catastrophe, is sore to follow, Ue a stroke of 
divine vengeanoe, on this unpardonable negieoi of duty. To¬ 
gether with the impeTiel canal, the great Chineee wall, which 
en the northm frontier of China proper, to the 
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len^h of 150 g'eDgrapkical leagues, is anotlier no loss imnor- 
tant. and stiU standing monument of the comparatively kigh 
civilisation which this country had very early attuned.^ Such 
is the height and thickness ot this wall, that it has been 
calculated that its cubic contents exceed all the moss of stone 
employed in all the biuldings in England and Scotland; or 
again, that (4ie same materials would serve to construct a wall 
of ordinary height and modcrale thickness round the whole 
earth. This great wall of China ■may be considered as a cha¬ 
racteristic, and as it were a symbol of the exclusive spirit 
and aversion to every thing foreign in person, manners, 
and modes of thinking, which distinguish the Chinese state. 
This spirit, however, has been os little able as the great wall it¬ 
self, to defend China against foreign conquests, or even against 
the introduction of foreign sects. This wall, which was built 
about two centuries before the Christian era, is an historical 
monument, which furnishes far stronger proof than all the du¬ 
bious accounts of the old annals, that even in ancient times, 
and long before the conquests of the Monguls, and the estab¬ 
lishment of the present dynasty of Mjntchou Tartars, the 
empire hod been often conquered, or at least was constantly 
exposed to the invasions of the Tartar triBos of the north. 

The long eiiccession of the different native dynasties of China, 
Tchin, Han, Tang, and Sung, Jown to the Monguls, which fill^ 
the diffuse annals of the empire, furnishes* few important data 
on the intellectual progress of the Chinese ; and every thing of 
importance to the object of our present inquiries, that can be 
gathered out of the mass of political hist^y, may be rednoed to 
a very few plain’facts. The Elngllsh writer, whom we have 
already cited, though otherwise inclined to a certain degree iff 
scepticism in his views, fixes the commencement of the histmiEBl 
history in the ancient dynasty of Chow, eleven hundred yeUB 
before the Christian era. The first fact of importance, ■■ 
gards the moral and intellectual civilisation of Chino, io that 
this country was originally divided into many small principali- 
ties, and, undte petty sovereigns, whose power was mm Knutad, 
enjoyed a greater dure of liMrty : and that it was famed in$s 
• giwst ana absolate monarchy only two hundred yean bs£m 
CknsL The general burning of the books, of winch mcnepoi^ 
tieular mentian will be pre se ntly made, as well u the nettiM 
iff the great wall, are attributed to the first general Empanw iff 
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all China, Chi-hoangti; in whose Teign, too, Japan became a 
Chinese colony, or received from China a political establisk- 
inent_ At a still later period, as in the fifth century of our. 
era, ana aj^in at the time of the Mogul conquest under Zin^ 
Khan, China was divided into two kingdoms, a northern and a 
southern. Dut there is another fact already mentioned that 
throws still stronger light on the liigh civilisation «f China—it 
is, that at every penod, when this empire has been conquered 
by the Moguls and Tartars; the comiuerors, overcome in their 
turn by the ascendency of Chincso civilisation, have, within a 
short time, invariably adopted the manners, laws, and even lan¬ 
guage of China, and thus its institutions liavo remained, on the 
whole, unaltered. Ilut here is a circumstance in Chinese his¬ 
tory particularly worthy of our attciitipn. In no state in the 
world do we see such an entire, absolute, and rigid monarchical 
unity ne in that of Chinn, especially under its ancient fonn; 
although this government is more limited by laws and manners, 
and is by no means of that arbitrary and despotic character 
which wo are wont to attribute to the more modem Oriental 
atatm. In China, before thu introduction of the Indian religion 
of Buddha, there was not even a distinct sacerdotal class— 
there il no nobility, Do hereditary class with hereditary rights— 
education, and riiiploymciit in the service of the state, form the 
.only marks of distinction; and'the men of letters and govern¬ 
ment fqnotionarics Ire blended together in tho single clqss of 
Mandarins ; bat the state is all in all. However, lliis absolute 
monarchical system has not conduced to the peace, stability, 
and permanent prosperity of the state, for the whole history- of 
Chua, from beginning to end, displays one Aintinued series of 
ioditions, usurpations, onorcliy, changes of dynasty, and other 
violent revolutions and catastrophes. This is proved by the 
bore statement of facts, though llie official language of tho im- 
petiol annals ever concedes tiie final triumph to the monarcliieal 
principle. 

The tame violent revolutions occurml in the department of 
idenae and of public doctrines, as in tho inatanw already cited 
of the general burning of the books by order of the first geoeral 
wnpovir ; when the men of letters, or st least a party of them, 
were persecuted, and 460 fidlowers of Coniiiciiis burnt. This 
net of tyranny undoubtedly suppfises a very violent «mtest be- 
1 ioetioni—on important political struggle between hoetile 
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secU, and a mighty revolution in the intellectual world. At 
the same time, too, a favourite of this tyrannical prince intro¬ 
duced a new system of writing, which has led to the upateat 
confusion even in subsequent agfs. Such an intellectusn revo¬ 
lution is doubtless evident on the introduction of the Indian 
religion of Buddha, dr Fo (according to the Chinese appella¬ 
tion), which ^ok place precisely three-and-thirty years after 
the foundation of Christianity, ^hc conquest of Ctiina by the 
Moguls, under Zingis Khim, ocevirred at the same time that 
their exi^editions towards the opposite quarter of Europe spread 
terror and desolation over Russia and Poland, as far as the 
confines of Silesia. This conquest produced a re-action, and a 
popular revolution, conducted by a common citizen of China, by 
name Chow, restored tjie empire ; this citizen afterwards as¬ 
cended the throne, and became tlie founder of a new Chinese 
dynasty. The emperors of the present dynasty of Mantchou 
Tartan, that has now governed Chiny since the middle of the 
ITth century, are distinguished for their attachment to the old 
customs and institutiuiis of China, and even to its language and 
science; and their elevation to the throne has given rise to 
many great scientific enterprises, and luw been singularly fa¬ 
vourable to the investigation of those Eurepcon scbolars whose 
object it is to make us better acquainted with China. But at the 
moment I am speaking, a great rebellion has broken out in the^ 
northern port of the kingdom, and in the opposite extremity the 
Christians ore eipqsod to a more than ordinary persecution. 

These few leo&ing incidents in Chinese history may suffice 
to make known the principal epochs in the iutellBctual process 
and civilisation of this people. Aa the'constitution und'de- 
velopement of the human mind ore in each of those ancient 
nations dosclv connected with the nature of their language, 
and even sometimes (as in the case of the Chinese) with 
their system of writing, the langiuige of the latter people, 
being, on secount of its amazing copiousness, less fit for con¬ 
versation ihan for writing, I shall now make a few remarks nii 
the very artificial mode of Cbiuesc writing, which is perfectly 
unique in its kind; but I shall confine my observations to its 
general ebarooter, and shall forbear entering into tbs vast 
labyrintb of the 80,000 cipher-signs of ipaech, and all the 
proUems and diffiioilties which they involve. The Chinese 
writiiig was undoubtedly in its origin symlMdicsl; though the 
rude marks of those primitive symbols can now scarcely be 
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ducemad in the enigmatical abbreviations, and in the complex 
combinations of the characters at present in use. It is nr 
■light,TiToblem, even for the learned of China, to reduce with 
any decree of certainty the bopndlesa quantity of their written 
obaraoters to their simple elements and primitive roots ; in 
this, however, they have succeeded, and have shown that all 
these elements ore to be found in the 214 symbols, or keys of 
writing, as they cojl them. The Chinese characters of the 
primitive ages comprise only such representations indicated 
by a few rude strokes, cd* those first simple objects which sur¬ 
round man while living in the most simple slate of society— 
such os the sun and the moon, the most familiar animals, the 
oommon plants, tlie instruments of human labour, weapons, 
and the different ports of bunion dwellings. This is the same 
rude symbolical writing whioli we find among other uncivilised 
nations, the Americans, for example, and among these, the 
Mexicans in particular. 

The celebrated FreiicE orientalist, Abel Jlemuaat, who in 
our times has infused a new life into the study of Chinese 
literature, and especially thrown on the whole subject a much 
greater degree of iile4|nisss' tlian originally belong^ to it, has, 
ill his exainination if this first very meagre outline of tho 
infant larilisatioii of Chino, wherein be discovers the then very 
oontracted cinde of Ckineee ideas, passed many intellectu^ 
'observations, and drawn many liistorioai deductions. And if, 
os he conjeeturea, the discovo-y of Chinese writing must dote 
its origin from four thonsand years bock, (bia would bring it 
within tliree or four generatioua from tiie Deluge, according 
to vulgar era—on estnuato which certoirdy is nut exaggerated. 
If this European sebolar, intimately conversant as be is with 
Cbinese antiquities and icneDce, is at a loss adequately to 
deseribo bis astonislinicut at the extreme poverty of llieae 
first symbob of Cliioeac writing, so no one, doubtless, poeseass 
in a higher degree tlion hinuelf all the necessary atteiiimente 
to enable him to appreciate the immeasurable distance Imtwoen 
this first extreme lejuneness of ideas, and the boundless wealth 
dieptayTT*^ in the Liter, artifioiol, and complex smting of the 
Chinese. 

But when, among other things, be calls our attemtioo to the 
bnt that, in this primitive writing, oven the sign or symbol cd 
a prieet ia wantii^—a symbol qpliich together with the daas 
ite^ matt exkt among the very rudest nations—I cannot 
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concur in the truth of the remark; for he hinuelf addua% 
among other charactera, ono which must represent a magiciau. 
Now among the heathen nations of the primitive afre, the 
one personage was certainly id^tical with the other, u eroi 
among the Cainitei was very probably the case. Even the 
combination of several of those simple characters, which generally 
serves to denote the more abstract ideas, seems often, or ^ 
least originally, not to have been regulatpd by any profound 
principle of' symbolism, but to hare arisen merely out of tho 
vxjgar perceptions or impressiuns of every-day life. For in¬ 
stance, tho character denoting happiness is composed of two 
signs, of which one represents ou open mouth, and the other 
a liand full of rice, or rice by itself. Here we see uo allusion 
is made to any very lof^ or chimerical idea of happiness, or to 
any mystic or spirituaT conception of the same subject; but, 
os this written-character well evinces, the Chinese notion of 
happiness is simply represented by a mouth filled and saturated 
wuh good rice. Another example of nearly the same kind is 
given by Remusat with something of shyness and reserve;— 
the character designating woman, when doubled, signifies 
strife and contention, and when tripled, ii^Bloral and disorderly 
conduct. How widely removed are all thiMe coone and trivi^ 


combinations of ideas from an exquisite sense—a deep sym¬ 
bolism of Nature—from those Spiritual emblems in the Egyp¬ 
tian liieroplyphici, so fisr as they have been deciphered;' 
although tbMe emblems may have been, and were in fact 
applied to the purpose of alphabetic usage. In the hierogly¬ 
phics there is, besides the bare literal meaning, a high symb^ 
iicml inspiration, like a soul of life-like tUb breathing of a high 
in-dwcUiog spirit—a deeply felt siguificancy— a lofty and beau¬ 
tiful design apparent through the dead character denoting any 
particular name or tacL* 


But indemndently of this boundless chaos of written-charac¬ 
ters, the CniuesB undoubtedly possess a system of scientific 

r boh, and symbolical signs, which constitute tbe purport of 
most ancient of their saned books—the I—King—which 
signifies the book of unity, la, as others Hvjilain it, the book of 
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chwgei} and either name will agree with the meaning of 
thoM a^mboU which, when rightly understood, and conceiv^ in 
the spmt of eari^ antiquity, -will appear to be of a very re- 
mukaDIe and scientific nature. There are only two primary 
figures or lines, from which proceed originally the four symbols 
and the eight koua or combinations representing nature, which 
form the l^is of the high Chinese philosophy. Tbese first two 
primary principles a straight, unbroken line, and a line 
Droken or divided into two. ,If these first simple elements am 
doubled; namely—two straight linos put under each other like 
our arithmetical sign of equation, and two broken or divided 
lines also put together, the different lines are formed. Accord¬ 
ing as one bnoken line occupies the upper or the lower place, 
there am two p<^blo variations—whenjiut together, there are 
four possible variations; and these constitute the four symbols. 
Bpt if thme lines of these two kinds, the straight and the 
bmkon, are united or pls^pd under each other, so, according to 
die number of the upper, middle, or lower place of either species 
of line, there are eight possible combinations, and these are the 
eight koua, which, together svith the four symbols, refer to the 
natural elements, and to the primary principles of all things, 
and serve as the symkoUcal expression, or scientific designation, 
of these. 

VThat is now the real sense 'and the proper signification of 
those scientific primary lines among the Chinese, which exert 
an influence ovtt the whole of their ancient literature, and 
upon which they themselves have written an inerediblo number 
of learned commentaries ? Loibnitx supposed them to contain 
a reiierenco to the mofiem algebraical discoveries, and especially 
to the binary ealculation. Other writers, especially among 
the English, drawing their observations more from real lif^ 
remark, on the other nand, that this ancient system of mystical 
lines serves at present the purpose of a sort of oracular play 
of questions, like the turning up of cords among Europeans, 
and is converted to many superstitioua usw, especially for 
making pretended discoveries in olchymy, to which the Chinese 
are very much addicted. But this is only an abuse of modem 
tknet, which no longM understand this primitive system of 
symbolical si^s and lines. The high antiquity of these lines, 
and of the eight koua can be the less a matter of doubt as 
even mytholo^ has ascribed them to the primitiTo Patriarch 
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of the Chioese—Foh!, who u represented as Iiaviug espied 
these lines on' the back of a tortoise, and baring thence 
deduced the written characters, which many of the Warned 
Chinese widh to 'derive from tli^se eight koua or combinations 
of the first symbolical lines. Dut the French scholar, whom 
I have more than once had occasion to name, and who is 
well able to fbrm a competent opinion on the subject, is most 
decidedly opposed to this Chinese derivation of all the 
written characters from the eight Soua; and it would appear, 
indeed, that the latter differ totally from the common system 
of Chinese writing, and must be looked upon as of a distinct 
scientific nature. 

Perhaps wo may find a natural explanation of Iho true, 
nnd not very liidaen sense of these signs, by comparing the 
fundamental doctrines in the elder Greek philosophy and 
Bcienco of nature. Thus, in the writings of Plato, mention 
is often made of the one and of tha other, or of unity and 
duality, os the origiaal elements of nature and first principles 
of all existence. By this is meant the doctrine of the Mt 
opposition, and of the many oppositioiv derived from the 
first ; and also of the possible, and conceivable, or required 
adjustment and compromise between the iwo, add of the re¬ 
storation of the first unity and^cternal equality anterior to all 
opposition, and which terminates and absorbs in itself all> 
discord. Thus these ei^ht koui^ and math^aticai signs or 
symbolical lines of ancient China, would cppiprise nothing 
more than a dry outline of all dynamical Speculation and 
science. And it is therefore quite consistent that tlie old 
sacred book which contains these principles of Chinese science 
should be termed either the book of unity, or the hook 
of changes ; for doubtless this title refers to the doctrino 
of on absolute unity, os the fundamental principle of all 
thinn, and to the doctrine of differences, or oppositions 
or clumges springing out of that first unity. This doctrine 
of an opposition in all things—in thought as in nature 
—will become more apparent if we reflect on the new and 
brilliant discoveries in natural philosophy. For os in this 
science, the oxygen and hydrogen parts in the chemistry of 
metals, or the positive and negative end of electrical phe¬ 
nomena, in the attracting and repelling pole of raagnetism, 
reveal such on opposition and dynamic ^ay of living powers 
in nature; so in this philosophy of China, the anstract 
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doctrine of this opporition and dynamical change of existence 
seems to he laid down with a sort of mathematical generality, 
as the ^asis of all future science. In our higher natural 
philosophy, indeed, all this ha* been proved from 'facts and 
experience ; and, besides thLs, dynamic life forms but the one 
element, and the one branch of the science to be acquired ; 
and a philosophy founded entirely on this dynamtcal law of 
existence, without any regard to' the other and higher principle 
of internal experience and rnttrol life, intellectual intuition and 
divine revelation, would be at best a very partial system, and 
by no means of general application ; or if a general application 
of such a system were made, it must lead to endless mistakes, 
errors, and contradictions. That such a system of dynamical 
speculation and science, if extended to objects where it cannot 
be corroborated by facts—to all things divine and human, real, 
possible, or impossible, will undoubtedly lead to such a chaotic 
confusion of ideas ; wo hwo had a memorable experience in 
the Geman “ Philosophy of Nature ” of the last generation ;* 
B philosophy wliich consisted in a fanciful play of thought with 
Pohritiei, and ajip 03 i(w 7 U, and points of indifferenee between 
them, but which hoj been long appreciated in its true worth 
and real nature, and consigned to its proper limits. 

Thus this outline of the old Chinese symbols of thought, 
wliich have a purely metaphysical import, would lay before us 
the most recent error clothed in the most antique form—butthe 
Chinese system is in itself very remarkable and important. The 
fundamental text of the (dd sacred book on this doctrine of 
unity and oppositions, ^nd which may now be easily compre- 
henned, runs thus, according to llemusat's literal tionslation : 
" Tile great first Principle has engendered or produced two 
equations and diifcrences, or primary rules of existence; but 
the two primary rules or two oppomtions, nninely Yn and Yang, 
or repose and motion(lhe affirmative and nogabre as we might 
otlierwise Call them) have produced four signs or symbob ; and 
the four symbols have produced tlio eight kcua, or further 

■ The author nOudu to SchcUina'i philosophy, wliich Is ulM aome- 
times the " Philosophy of NsIutc," snd somctiiiios the “ Philosophy of 
Identity." H. Cuvier, In his nissterly iotraduclion lohia great work 
on PossUe Remains, mcntioiu some of the extravsgant Uieones broached 
in tbs deportment of godogy alone by those Gcnnan naturalists, who 
some yean ago attempted to apply to natural phiiosopby, U» meUphy- 
•hal system of Schdlliig.—Thras. 
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combinations.” These eight koua ore kien or ether, kui or 

C e water, li or pure fixe, tchiu or thunder, siiui, the wind, 
, common water, ken, a mountain, nnd kuen, tlie 
On this ancient basis of Clii^ese philosophy, proceeding from 
indifference to differences, was afterwards founded the rationalist 
system of Lao-tseu, whoso name occurs somewhat earlier llian 
tnat of Conjiieius. The Taosse, or disciples of IleBSon, os the 
followers of this philosopher entitle themsglves, have very much 
degenerated, and have bccoiiio a complete atheistical sect ; 
though the guilt of tliis must be attributed, not to the founder, 
but to lus disciples only. It is, however, uekuowledgcd that 
the atheistical principles of this dead science of reason, have 
been very widely diffused throughout the Chinese empire, and 
for a certain period were almost generally prevalent. 

As it is nccesbarv to keep in \iew a certain chronological 
order, in our invcstigutiniis of tlie progressive development of 
Chinese intellect, I may here observe that, as far .as Kumpean 
research has been able to ascertain, we may distinguish three 
principal and successive epochs in tlie history both of the reli¬ 
gion and science of China. The first epoch is that of sacred 
tniditiuLi, and of the old constitution oi the Chinese cnipiro, 
nnd discloses those priuiilive views, and Bhat primitive system 
of elliies, on which tlic empire was founded. The sccoiiil, which 
w'c may fi.v about six centuries'before our era, is the |a‘riod o( 
Eeiciitiric [iliilosophv, that pursued tw o oppAsita patlis of inquiry. 
Confucius applied liis attention entirely to the more practiciil 
study of ethics, witL which, indeed, the old constitution, history, 
and sacred traditions of the Chinese were very intimately con¬ 
nected ; and the pure morality of ConfueAis, wiiich was the first 
branch of Cliiuese pliilosophy known in Eum|ic, e.xeitcd to a 
high degree tile enthusiasm of many European scholars, who, 
by their too exclusive admiration, were prevented from forming 
a right eslimale of the general character of Chinese philosophy. 

Another system of philosophy, purely speculative and widely 
different firom the practical ana etliical doctrine of Confucius, 
was the system of Lao-tseu and his school, whence issued the 
above-menlioned rationalist sect of Taosse that has at last fiiJlen 
into atheism, Aa to the question whether Lno-tseu trarelJed 
into the reinoie West, or in ease ho ewnie only ss Ikr as esiem 
-Asia, whether he derived his system from the Persian or Egyp¬ 
tian doctrines or mediately from the Greek philosophy—tins 

K 2 
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question I shall not here stop to discuss ; for the matter is very 
doubtful in itself, and, were it even proved, still all the doctrines 
borrowed from the West were invested in a form purely Chi¬ 
nese, and clothed in quite a iiatU'e j^arb. Those signs in the 
I—King, we have already spoken of, evidently comprise the 
germ of such an absolute, negative, and consequently atheistic 
TBtionnIism—a mechanical play of idle abstractions. rThe third 
epoch in the progress of Chinese ‘opinions is formctl by the in¬ 
troduction of the Indian religion of Buddha or of Fo. The 
great revolution which had previously occurred in tlic old doc¬ 
trines and manners of China, and the ruling spirit of that false 
and absolute rationalism, had already paved the way for the 
foreign religion of Buddlia, which of all the Pagan imitations of 
truU), occupies the lowest grodo. 

The old sacred triiditions of the Chinese are not so overlaid 
nor disligured with fictions, as those of most oilier Asiatic na¬ 
tions ; those of the Indians, cNanqile, and of the early nations 
df Pagan Europe; but tlieir truditiuiis breathe tlie purer spirit 
df genuine liistory. Hence the poetry of the Chinese is not 
inytholoponi, like that of other iiatioiis ; but is either lyrical 
(as in the Slii—King, a book of sacred songs, composed or 
compiled by Confucius^ ; or is entirely coufiiicd to the repre¬ 
sentation of real life, and of the social relations (as in the 
ii\pdem tales and novels, several 6f which have been translated 
into the European languages). 

The old traditions of tlie Chinese have {aany traits of a 
kindred character with, or at least of a strong resemblance to, 
the Mosaic revelation, and even to tho sacred traditions of the 
nations of Western Asia, particularly the Persians ; and in 
these traditions we find much tliat either corroborates the 
testimony of Holy Writ, or at least affords matter for further 
comparison. We have before mentioned the very jicculiar 
manner in which Uio Chinese speak of the great Flood, and 
liow their first progeiiiUirs struggled against the savage waters, 
«ad bow tliis task was afterwoids neglected by bad or impro¬ 
vident rulers, who, in coueequcoce of tliis neglect, were brought 
to ruin. 

I will cite but one instance, where the parallel is indeed 
remarkable. In tlie I—King, mention is made of the fallen 
dragon, or of the spirit of the dragon that, for his presumption 
in wishing to ascend to heaven, was precipitate into the 
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abyss ; and the words in whieli this event is described are 
precisely the same, or at least very similar, to those which our 
Scriptures apply to the rebel angel, and the Persiaa boohs to 
Ahriinan. However this dragon is whimsically, we miglit 
almost say, artlessly, made the sacred symbol of the Chinese 
empire and emperor. The paternal power of the latter is 
understooK in a much tiM> absolute sense; not only is the 
emperor styled the loixl of heaven and eartli, and even tho 
eon of God ; but his will is ibvcred as the will of God, or 
rather completely identified with it ; and even the most deter¬ 
mined eulogists of the Chinese constitution and manners cannot 
deny that the monarch is almost the object of a real worship. 
Christianity teaches that all power is from God ; but it does 
not thereby declare.that oJI power is one and tho same with 
God. liven a dominion over nature and her powers is ascribed 
to the Em[)eror of China, as the illustrious lord of heaven and 
earth. • 

Moreover, no hereditary nobility, no classes separated by 
distinctions of birth, exist in this country, os in India. The 
emperor, half identified with the Dcitjt hod alone the privilege 
in ancient times of offering on the sacred heights the great 
saerificc to Go<l. Some |^ropcnn d'riters have, fritm this 
circumstance, conceived the Chinese constitution to be theo¬ 
cratic ; but if it be so, it is only in its 'outward form, «r 
original mould; for it would be diflicult'to show in it any trace 
of a true, vital theocracy. All that pomp of sacred ceremony 
and religious titles so strangely abused, forms a striking contrast 
with re^ history, and witli th.it long succession of profligate 
and unfortunate reigns and perpetual revolutions which fill 
roost of the pages of tho Chinese annals. We should err 
greatly were we to regard all these high imperial titles as the 
mere swell and exaggeration of Eastern phraseology. The 
Chinese speak of their celestial Empire of the M^um, as 
they call their coontry, in terms which no European writer 
would apply to a Christian state, and sneh indeed ns the 
ScfiptuTes and religious authors use in reference only to tbs 
kingdom of God. They cannot conceive it possible for the 
earth to contain two emperors at one and the same time, and 
own the sway of more tlum one inch absolnte lord and muter. 
Hence they look on every solemn foreign embaissy u a debt of 
homage; nor is this senfiment the idle effect of vanity, or 
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iiulcy—it ia a firm and settled belief, perfectly coinciding with 
the whole eystem of their religious end political doctrines. 
Thie poditicel idolatry of the state, wUch the Chinese identify 
with the emperor’s person, is ’a pagan error: all exc^s, all 
exaggeration is sure to produce opposition and reaction, or a 
tendmcy thereto. Hence the pages of Chinese history present 
by the side of this high boasted ideal of absolute power, as a 
fearful concomitant,'and fitting commentary, one continuous 
series of political revolutionl and catastrophes. Neither the 
pure morality of those ancient books revered by the Chinese as 
sacred, whatever bo the morality of books in which the principle 
of rationalism is so exclusively predominant; nor all the high 
refinement of philosophic speculation in tho scientific period 
of their history, have prevented this people from faUing into 
the grossest of idolatries, and adopting a foreign superstition, 
which of all false religions is un([UcstioDably the most repre¬ 
hensible. Some persons'have sought to trace a certain re- 
gemblance to Christianity in this religion of Fo, partly ou 
Bccoimt of some cxtornal institutions, and partly ou account 
of the fuiidamoutal. principle of die incarnation, eipiolly 
perverted and misapplied in this superstition, os in the rival 
mythology of Brahma. Tlic gucmles of Christianity, since 
the time of Voltaiio, have not Jailed, at tho name of Donzis, 
to throw out ihany malicious epigrams against religion. 
The similarity hero observed is not real, but is that caricature 
resembtanco the ape bciu's to man, and wlxch has led many 
naturalists into error; for tho apo has widi num no real 
affinity, no true intcrni^l sympathy in his organic conformation, 
but merely the likeness of a spiteful p.vo<iy’, 'such os we may 
•uppose an evil spirit to havo devised to mock the image of 
Ood—tho mastorpioco of creation; and indeed tlio fraildes 
and corruption of dogenorate men may well give occasion to 
luch a parody. Wo may lay it down as a general principle 
that tho greater the apparent refcuiihlauce whi^a false religion, 
utterly and fundamentally different in its spiritual character 
and moral tendency, externally boors to the true, die more 
Mprehensiblo will it ^ in itself, and die' greater its hostility to 
the truth. An example near at luind will place the traui of 
this remark in the clearest light. If, for instance, Mahomet, 
instead of merely giving himsolf oiit os a prophet, had declared 
ha was the ion of God, the eternal Word, the incarnate Deit}-, 
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the true und real Chriet, his religious system would oertainly 
have been far more adverse and repulsive to our feelings than 
it now is, and would have shocked alike every mind trained in 
the intellectual discipline of Europe, brought up witli Christian 
feelings, and even unconsciously imbued svith such. But this 
is precisely the characteristic feature, the peculiar doctrine of 
the religion of Buddha for not only is Buddha himself wor¬ 
shipped as an incarnate divinity, but (his prerogative of a 
divine incarnation has been tsansmitted to his chief priests 
through every generation ; and thus this pcinonal idolatry has 
ever been kept alive. In regard to morals, too, a comparison 
between the religion of the Buddhists and of the Mahometans, 
would be cnually disadvantageous to the former, llic injurious 
influence wiiich polygamy, and that degradation of the feiunlo 
sex it necessarily involves, exert on the manners and intellectual 
character of Mahometan nations, has been often observed, and 
can never bo questioned. But t^at that other and opposite 
abuse of marriage, poly-andry, which is legally established 
among the Buddhist nations, is inlinitely more repugnant to, 
and destructive of moralitv, and more debasing to the male 
character, must be perceptible to the’ feelings of every indi¬ 
vidual, and can require no comment, d do not find, iuJeod, in 
the different accounts of C^in.i, any mention made of this 
ahomiuablc practice ; and ifis very possible that in this, as in 
other case.s, the good old customs of'the Chinese have had 
the ascendency, and prescn'cd their bencHcial influence: but 
in Thibet, the ctiicf scat of Buddhism, in many parts of Indio, 
and in other countries where this religion prevails, the unna¬ 
tural custom cirista. * 

The writer* best versed in the language and writings of the 
Buddhist Moguls boasts of their superior humanity and mildness 
of manners, when compared with the Mahometan nations; but 
this observation must be taken only in a relative sense, and un¬ 
derstood of a mere outward polish, and superficial refinement of 
manner ; for history does nqt show the Moguls to have been at 
all more humane in their conduct. The indescribable confusion 
in the mytholooical ^stem of tlic Buddhists, their innumerable 
hooks of metapnyoics, all wearisomely prolix and uninteUigible^ 
Bixoiding to the explicit avowal of the cridc just now cited. 


M. Abel Beniiuat. 
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M, Remusat, prove the essentially false direction of speculation 
and philosophy amonii' the Buddnists—a philosophy which, by 
a dialectic or luther ideal course, has been led into a chaos of 
void abstractions, and a pure nihilism; and more scientific ob¬ 
servers have ever judfred it to be an absolute system of atheism. 

It would appear that the Nestorians, or other degenerate 
Christian sects, have exerted some Influence on Buddhism, and 
co'Operatcd in its further des’elopment;—so we may well 
ima^ne that this cxJtic uiHmince has not tended to the ameli- 
omtion or improvement of a religion false in its essence, and 
fundamentally corrupt; but that its vices and absurdities have 
remained equally flagrant, or, as it is easy to suppose, have been 
ngl^vated in the progress of time. 

This rclijginn of Fo must not be considered as resem¬ 
bling Christianity, because its followers lilivc monastic institu¬ 
tions, and make use of a kind of rosarv; but as the political 
idolatry nf the Cidnese for their state and sovereign is widely 
different from the true prihciidc nf Christian government, </iat 
all power it from God, so this false religion of Buddha is fur¬ 
ther removed than any other from Christianity: it is on the 
contrary adverse to our religion, and, so far from being half 
similar to Christianity, is a decidedly anti-Christian creed*. 

We may thus sum up the result of our inquiries :—among 
the great nations of primitive antiquity who stood the nearest. 


* No Gentile people prCscrvciI so long and in inch puritj the wonhip of 
the true God as llio Chliu'se. Tills no doubt must Iw sacribed to the 
secluded situation of the rountry—to the great revAeiiccof tlieCbineio 
fm their anecitun;<as well as ui the patriarchal mildness of their early 
goveramentsi and, we n^it add, to the annoeticol character of lbs 
nation Itself, which was a safeguard against IMatiy; Then: is histo¬ 
rical evidence that, up to two centuries before the Christian era, idolatry 
had made Hide progrets among this people. Bo vivid was their ex¬ 
pectation of the lletilah—“ the Great Saint who, as Confucius sacs, 
vrae to appear in the West"—to fully scntlhlewcTe they not only of the 
plooe nf Ills birth, but of the lime of hit »aning, that, about sixty yean 
after llic blnh of our Saviour, they sent flleir envoys to hail tlm 
expected Bnleemcr. Theta envoys eneoantcred on their way Hie Mis- 
tlonarln of Buddhism coming fVom India—the latter, announcing an 
Incarnate God, were taken to bo the dieci^es of the iruc Christ, 
and were prasented as sueh to their coantrymen by the deluded ambaj- 
ladora. Ihus wiu this religion Introdorcd Into China, and thus did this 

S hanusmtimria of Hell intcroept the light of the goepel. So, not In the 
itenial epirit only, liul in the onlwird history of Knild hi«m ^ demo- 
olacal Intent Is verv vlilblc.—Jrana. 
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or at least very near, to the source of sacred tradition—the 
word of primitive revelation—the Chinese hold a very distin- 
gajishwl place ; and many passages in their primitive^historj', 
many remarkable vestiges of el^irnal truth—the heritage of old 
thoughts—to be found in their ancient classical works, prove 
the originally high eminence of this people. But at a very 
early perioi^ their scienec*had taken a course completely erro- 
neoHs, and even their language partly fojlowed this direction, 
or at least assumed a very stiff and artidcial character. De¬ 


scending from one degree of political idolatry to a grade still 
lower, they have at last openly embraced a foreign 'superstition 
—a diabolic mimiciy of Christianity, which emanated from 
India, has made Thibht its principal seat, prevails in China, 


and, widely diffused over the whole middle of Asia, reckons a 
greater number of followers than any other religion on the 
earth. 


KSD or LECTOBE UI. 
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LECTURE* IV. 

Of the InJtitutiona of the Inilkng—the Brnhininicol Cute, and the he¬ 
reditary Prieathooil.—Of the boctrine oriheTranBiniirTation of Soula, 
conalilcred aa the Basie of Indian Life, and of Indian I’hiiosophy. 

Wbbn Alexander the Great had attained the object of hia 
moat ardent dcairca, and, realising the‘fabulous expedition of 
Bacchus and his tniin of followers, had, at last reached Indio, 
the Greeks found this vast region, oven on this side of the 
Ganges—(for that river, the peculiar object of Alexander's 
ambition, the conqueroi, in uespite of all his elTorts, was 
unable to rcaeh)—the Greeks found tliis country extensive, 
fertile, highly cultivated, populous, and filled with flourisliing 
cities, os it w-ns divided into a number of great and petty 
kingdoms. They found there an hereditary division of castes, 
such as still subsists ; although they reckoned not four, but 
seven castes, a circumstonec, liowcver, wliich, as we shall see later, 
.argues no essential difference fn tlic division of Indian classes 
at that periwl. Thty remarked, also, that the country was 
divided into two religious parties or sects, the Brachmatis and 
the Samanraiis, By the first, tlie Greeks designated the fol¬ 
lowers of the religio^ of Bnilinm, ns well as of Vishnoo and 
Siva, a religion which still subsists, and is more deeply rooted 
and more widely dilfnsod and prevalent in India tinui any 
otllcr religious system ; distinguished as it is by its leading 
dogma of the tnuismlgmtion of souls, wliich Imu exerted the 
mightiest influence on every department of thought, on tlie 
whole bearing of Indian philosophy, and on the whole arrange¬ 
ment of Indian life. But by the Greek denomination of Sa- 
mameasu wo must certainly understand the Buddhists, as, among 
the rude nations of Central Asia, os in other countries, the 
priests of the religion of Fo bear at this day the name of Scha- 
maiu. -Those priests indeed appMr to be little better than 
mere sorcerers and jugglers, as ore the priests of all idolatrous 
nations that ore sunk to the lovrest degree of barbarism and 
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superstition. The word itself is pure Indian, and occurs fre¬ 
quently in the religious and metaphysical treatises of that 
people ; for originally, and before it had received Buch,a mean 
acceptation among those Buddhist nations, it hod i^uite a 
philosophical sense, as it still has in the Sanscrit. Thu word 
denotes that equability of mind, or that deep internal equa¬ 
nimity whiidi, according to the Indian philosophy, must pre¬ 
cede, and is indispensably requishe to, the perfect uniou with the 
God-head. In general all the names by which Buddha, the 
priests of his religion, and its importut and fundamental 
doctrines are known, whether in Thibet, or among the Mon- 
gul nations, in Siam, in Pegu, or in Japan—in general, wo 
say, all those names arc pure Indian words ; for the tradition 
of all those nations, wi(h unanimous accord, deduces the origin 
of this sect from India. 

The name of Buddha, which the Chinese have changed, or 
shortened into that of Fo, is ratheraan honorary appellation, 
and is expressive of the divine wisdom with wliich, in the 
npiiiinii of his followers, he was endowed ; or which rather, 
according to their belief, became visible in his person. The 
period of his existence is fixed by many at six hundred years, 
uv others again at a thousand years, befdro the Christian era. 
llis real and historical name was Gautama; and it is remark¬ 
able tliat the same name was home by the author of one of thq 
principal philosophical systenu of tho Hindoos, the Nyaya 
philiisophv, the leq^mg principles of which will be the subject 
of future consideration, when we corns to speak of tho Indian 
philosophy. Indeed, the dialectic spirit which pervotles the 
Nyaya philosophy would seem to be of* a kindred nature and 
like origin with the confused metaphysics of the Buddhists. 
But the names, notwithstanding their identity, denote two 
different persons ; although even the founder of the dialectic 
system, like almost all otJier celebrated names in the ancient 
histoiy. traditions, and science of the Indians, figures in the 
iduiractcr of a mythological peraonage. But we must first 
take a view of the state of monnen, and th* state of political 
civilisatinn, in India, in order to he able to form a right judg¬ 
ment and estimate of the intellectual and scientifio exertioiis of 
its inliabitanti, end of the peculiar nature and tmdenoy of the 
Indian opinions. 

By the m a nn er in winch Jtfae Greek w iUe t l speak the two 
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roligioua parties, into ■which Alexander found the country 
divided, it can scarcely he doubted that the Buddhists at that 
perio<^ >vcro far more numerous, and more extensively difiused 
throughout India, than they rare at the present day, and this 
inferencD is even corroborated by many historical vouchers of 
the Indians themselves. Although the Buddhists are now but 
an obscure sect of dissenters in the Western Peninsula, they 
are still tolerably numerous iti several of its provinces ; ■while, 
on the other hand, they have complete possession of the whole 
Eastern and Indo-Chinese peninsula. Besides this sect, there 
are many other religious dissenters even in Hindostan ; such 
for instance, as the sect of Jains, who steer a middle course 
between the followers of the old and established religion of 
Brahma, and the Buddhists ; for, like fhc latter, they reject the 
Indian division and system of castes. Even the establishnl re¬ 
ligion itself is divided into three parties, which, though they do 
not form precisely separpte sects, still arc marked by no incon¬ 
siderable dilferciiccs m their opinions, views, and conduct : ac¬ 
cording ns each of these parties acknowledges the supremacy, 
or renders a nearly exclusive worship to one or other of thfr 
throe principal Hindoo divinities, Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva. 
And, although in tl.e empire of the great Mogul, the number 
of the Mahometan conquerors, and of those that accompanied 
them into India, was very small, compared ■with the moss of tho 
native, population, yet, alter the total destruction of this empire, 
there still remain soveral millions of Mahometans in the countrv. 
Even the Persian llbiguagc, nr a corrupt dialect of it, which 
these conquerors introduced, is still in many places in use as the 
language of ordinary life, trade, and business^ in the some way 
as the Pnrtugueso in the maritime and commercial cities of 
India, or the Lingua Franca in our Elastem factories, serves a» 
the usual and convenient medium of oommunication. 

The Indian is not the only, or exclusively prevailing, lan- 
gMg® in the whole peninsula ; in several provinces, as fur in¬ 
stance, on the soutliom coast, and in the Isle of Ceylon, quite, 
a different language prevails ; and the old cultivate and 
olaaaical speech of India is there unknown. The name of 
Sanscrit, by which the latter is desgnated, denotes a cultivated 
or highly-wrought language ; but Uic Praerit, xrhioh is em¬ 
ployed together or altematelj with the Sanscrit in the thestri- 
csl pieces of the Indians, sigTiifiet a natniil and artlcn speech,. 
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and is not so much a distinct dialect as a softer pronunciation 
of the Sanscrit, ^vhich smoothes, suppresses, or melts down the 
hard and crowded consonants, and pays less regard to the more 
elaborate grammatical forms of .this language. The Pracrit, 
which is used iu dramatic pieces, particularly in the female 
parts, stands, from its more simple grammar, in the some relation 
to tile Sanserif, as the softer Italian or Portuguese does to the old 
Latiu, without however the same heterogeneous alloy. But, 
iudepcndeiitly of tliese variations an the later and beautiful 
language of Indian poetry, the language of that country is 
split and divided into a number of dissimilar aud widely dis¬ 
similar dialects, such as tho Malabar, for example; and almost 
iu every pro\lucc the common language undergoes a variety of 
cliaiiges, and this is the cose even iu Bengal. The country of 
tlic l'p|)cr Ganges, especially Benares, is renowned for being 
the chief scat of the Sanscrit tongue,—the place, at least, 
wJiei'c it is best undei'stond, and s|)okci^with the greatest purity. 

Tlinse languages which differ totally from tlio ludiaii, belong 
in part to quite a different race of men, mostly, perhaps to the 
^Lalavs: for, so far is India from being entirely peopled by one 
single nice of inhabitants, tliat we find in' several of its pro¬ 
vinces tribes of an origin totally different fum tfiat of the Hin¬ 
doos. Tliis great variety in llic whole life, manners, ahd poli¬ 
tical institutions of the fiidiaits, 'forms a striking contrast with 
the absolute unity, aud internal uniformity of the Chinese Em¬ 
pire. It was perhaps this variety in the moral and political 
aspect of ancient India, that gave rise to the denomination 
which it has received in the old sacred Median books of Zo¬ 
roaster, where, in.the Rrst fargard, ur scdlion of the Vendidat, 
it is described as the fifteenth pure region of the earth, created 
by Ormuzd, and designated by the name of llaple Ileando — 
u name which signifies tlie seven Indios. As India is still split 
into a muldtude of sects aud religions, and divided into dif¬ 
ferent tribes, speaking various languages; so, as Herodotus long 
ago oluerved, it has for the most part been ever composed of a 
multitude of great and petty stat^ although from its natural 
boundaries it might easily have been fanned into one great 
luoDarchv, and really constitutes but one country in its geo¬ 
graphical arcumscriptiun. 

Ihe historian of India would have principally to speak of the 
toeeesscs of a long series of foreign codquerors, who, from 
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Alexander the Great to Nadir Shah, have invaded this country 
by the north-west side from Persia. The Greeks were indeed 
trad thft, before Alexander the Great, no foreign conqueror bad 
ever invaded India; and cveoiafter this invasion, and on the 
death of Sondracottus, v^hen the Indiana were liberated from 
the transient dominion of tho Greeks, they were for a lung 
Lapse of ages ^vemed by native princes; and their^ountry was 
parcelled out into a number of'great and petty kingdoms, such 
as those of Magadho, Ayodhn, &c. It is a striking incident in 
the moral and intellectual history of the Hindoos, that amid oil 
the revolutions under their ancient and native rulers, and amid 
all the later vicissitudes of foreign conquest, their peculiar modes 
of life and their institution of castes should have been jjrc- 
served, and, despite of all the changes,of time and of empire, 
should have stood unchanged, like the one surviving monument 
of the primitive world. In the.administration and govenimcnt 
of this country, the absq^ute monarchical sway which exists in 
Chino, and tht unlimited despotism of other Oriental countries, 
could never bo reabsed ; for that hereditary division of classes, 
and tliose hereditary rights belonging to each, wliich, as they 
form a part of the Indian constitution, have token such deep 
root in tlie soil; and which, ns they rest on the immoveable 
bosia of ancient faith, have become, os it were, tho second 
nature of this people—all these |)rescnt an unassailable rampart, 
'which not even a foitsign conqueror could ever succeed in over- 
throwingty We can hence understand wh.aklcd the Greeks to 
believH. sdid assert that there were republican states in India. 
'If from prepossessions, which were natunJ to that people, they 
asserted too much, or Ihought they saw more dian a nearer in¬ 
vestigation provotf to bo actually tho case; still their assertion 
is not totally svithout foundation, for the Indian system of 
castes is in nmny rcepcota more favourable to institutions of a 
republican-nature, or at least republican tendency, tlian the con- 
sbtutitni of any qther Asiatic state. When tlioso modern writers, 
therefore, who were tho deoloitld enemies of all hereditary rank 
and hereditaiy rights, timko with contempt and abhorrence of 
the Indian constitutra* of castes, represented it as the peculiar 
baM of despotism, and oven applied tlie name of caste as a 
party-word to the social relations of Europe; their essertipiu 
w(M false; and ut&riy oppoierl to historr. Ilie invectivee of 
theae writen may oosly accouDte<I {w, from thw very 
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democratic views, or rather from their dcMdrine of abacdate 
equality, os this equality itself is ever the attendant of desmtisin, 
produces it, or proceeds from it, and is one of its moat ^atino- 
tive characteristics. In continn|tion of what we have said, wo 
may observe, that even at the present day most of the cities of 
India possess mimicipal institutioas, which ore much odimred 
by English w'riters, who attest from their personal experience 
and observation, their salutary influence on ijndividual and public 
prosjperity. In general the English have paid very gr^t at¬ 
tention to the jurisprudence and civil legislation of India; os 
tlic fundament^ principle of their Indian government is to rule 
tliat country according to its own laws, customs, and privileges j 
while, on the contrary, the other European powers that once 
hod obtained a firm footing in India, formed alliances with, and 
attached themselves by preference to, the Mahometan sove¬ 
reigns of the country. Ily tills simple but enlightened prin¬ 
ciple ill their Indian policy and oilgiiiiistmtion, the English 
have obtained the ascendency over all their rivals or opponents, 
mid have become complete masters of the whole of tliis splen¬ 
did rrgiim. 

The scholars of Europe began their Indian researches by the 
study and translation of the laws nnil JiirisprudeDce of the Hin¬ 
doos, the text as well as coiiunentarics, and it was only at a later 
period they extended their inquiries to other subjects. The 
Indian jurispru(\encc is undoubtedly a stamlmg proof and monu¬ 
ment of the comparatively high and very ancient ^egol and 
intellectual refinem^t of tliat people; and a more mifnate and 
profound investigation of that jurisprudence would no doubt 
give rise to manyinteresting points of coillparison, and to many 
■triking onalopes, partly with the old Athcnito, or first Roman 
laws, partly with the Mosaic le^lation, and even in soma par¬ 
ticular points with the Gennamc constitution. As the caste of 
wamors in India, who constitute the class of landed proprietors, 
and the anstocTBcy of the country, are foundei| on exactly the 
some principle as the hereditary nObility of Germany, it cannot 
excite surorue, if we find in India, not indeed file elaliorate and 
complex feudality of the Germans, but a more rimpls system of 
fiefr. 

But, according to the plan we have p ropo ee d to uursdyes, in 
the liisUnry of all ancieat, and especially of the primitire 
nations, the msitter of greatest moment must oe to trace their 
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inteileotual process, their scientific labours, and predominant 
opinions ; all those views of dirino and human things, that have 
a. migh^ influence on life ; and, finally, the peculiar religious 
feelings and principles of each of those ancient nations. In the 
second part of this work, when we shall have to speak of the 
progress of mankind in modem times, we may perhaps change our 
point of view, and find it of more importance to toace the mu¬ 
tual relations between the external state of society and the in¬ 
ternal develtpnieut of intellect. But in that remote antiquity, 
which is contiguous to the primitive ages, the points of greatest 
moment, os we have already observed, iiro the intellectual cha¬ 
racter, the mmles of thinking, and the religion of tho.se nations. 
On the other hand, their civil legislation, and even their political 
constitutions, liowevcr important, interesting, aud instructive 
the closer iiivostigutioii of those subjects may be in other re¬ 
spects, con occupy in this history but a secondary place; and it 
will suffice for our purposg to point out some leading points of 
legislation that serve ns tlio foundation and principle of the 
moral and intellectual clinracter of those nations. In India this 
leading point is the institution of castes, the most remarkablo 
faatttra in all Indian life, and which in its essential traits c.xistcd 
in Egypt. Tliis siiigpilnr phenomenon of Indian fife has even 
some pointy of coune.xion with n capital article of their creed, 
the doctrine of the tmosmigratron of souls—a doctrine which 
*vill be l^ter the siihjsct of our inquiries, and which we sluill en¬ 
deavour to place in n nearer and clearer light. In showing the 
■nfiucnco of the institution of castes on tlie state of manners in 
Indio, I may observe, in the first place, that in this division of 
the social ranks there IS no distinct class of slavts (os was indeed 
long ago remarked' by the Oreeht); that istosay, nosuch class 
of TOught slaves—no men, the property and merchaiidiso of their 
■ fellow-men—as oiisted in ancient Grooce and Rome, as exist 
e'ven at this day among Mnlmmcton nations; and, os in the 
GSM of the negroes, are still to. he found in the colonial posses¬ 
sions of thp Christian and European slates. The labouring 
olus of the Stidrfu is undoubtcaly not admitted to the bi^ 

S rivUogeo of the first olossca, and is in a state of groat depen- 
anoe upon these ; but this very caste of Sudras has,its heredi¬ 
tary UM olearly defined rights. It is onlj by a crime that a 
msi) ii^ India can lose his caste, and the rights aimszed to iL 
These rights' are acquired by birth; except in the instayce of 
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the offspring of uulawfiJ marringcs between persona of different 
eastes. ThW fate of these hapless wretches is indeed haril,— 
harder, almost, than that of real slaves aanun^ other eiations. 
Ejected, excommunicated ns itowere, loaded with malediction, 
they arc regarded os the outcasts of society, yea almost of 
humanity itself. This terrible exclusion, however, from the 
riglits of cTlizenship occurs only in certain clearly .spcciHed 
cases. There arc even some cases of exception explicitly laid 
down, where a marriage with a' person of different caste is 
permitted; or where, ut least, the only consequence to the 
children of such marriage is a degradation to an inferior class 
of society. Hut the general rule is that a lawful marriage can 
lie eontmeted only with a woman of the stime caste. Women 
participato in all the lights of tlicir caste; in the high prero¬ 
gatives of Brahmins, if tliey arc of the sacerdotal race (although 
there are not and never were priestesses among the Indians as 
among the other lieatlicn nations Sf antiquity); or in tliu 
privileges of nobility, if they belong to the caste of the 
Ci/irifriyaj. These privilege.'', which belong and are secured to 
women, and this poriicipatiun in the rigiits and advantages of 
tlicir respective classes, must tend much undoubtedly to miti¬ 
gate the injurious effects of polygamy, "fhe latter custom has 
ever prevailed, and still prevails, in India j tligugh not ti> the 
same degree of licentiousness, nor with the some unlimited anda 
despotic control, os in Moliomoton countries; but a plurality 
of wives is there permitted only under certain conditions, and 
with certain legid restrictions; consequently, in that milder 
form, under wtiich it nxisted of old in tn* warm climes of Asia, 
Mid according tu the patriarchal simplicity of the yet thinly 
peopled world. The much'highcr social rank, and better moral 
onndilioii of tho female sex in Indio, ore apparent from those 
portraits of Indian life which are drawn in their beautiful works 
of foctiy, whether of a primitive or a later date; and from 
that deep feeling of tendcmes|, that affectionate regard and re¬ 
verence, with which the chsiraGter of woman and.per domestic 
relations arc invariably represented. These few eummles suf¬ 
fice to show the moral effects of the Indian division ot castes; 
and while they serve to defend this institution against a sweep¬ 
ing sentence of Condemnation, or the hidiscruiuiiate censure of 
too partial prejudice, they place the tnbject in iti true and 
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proper light, end present alike the advantages and defects ot 
the system. * 

Frcm its connexion with the general plan of my work, 1 am 
desirous of entering more deeply into the internal principle of 
thin singular division and rigid separation of the social ranks, 
and into the historical origin of this strange constitution of hu¬ 
man society. When the Greeks, who accompanim or followed 
Alexander into India, numbered seven instead of four castes in 
that country, they did not judge inaccurately the outward con¬ 
dition of tilings ; but they paid not sutficieiit attention to the 
Indian notions of castes; and their very enumeration of those 
castos proves they liad mistaken some points of detail. In this 
enumenition they assign the first rank to Brachmans, or wise 
men ; and by the artisans, they no dnubt understood the trad¬ 
ing and manufacturing class of tlio Vaisyos. The councillors 
and intciidonts of kings and princes do not constitute a distinct 
caste, hut are mere olhi'crs and functionaries; who, if they be 
lawyers, belong to, and must bo taken from, the caste of Brah¬ 
mins ; though die odicr two upper castes are not always rigidly 
excluded from the^o functions. The class again that tends 
die breeding of cuttle, uid lives by the choso, forms not a 
distinct caste, but merely follows a peculiar kind of employ¬ 
ment. And when die Gree^ make two castes of the agri¬ 
culturists and the warriors, they only mean to draw a distinc¬ 
tion between the Labourers and Uie masters, or the real proprie¬ 
tors of the soil. Even die name of JJthatriyas signifies 
landed proprietor •, and, os in the old Gennonic oonstitudon, 
die arriere-ban waS| composed of landed proprietors, and the 
very possession of the sou imposed on the dobiJity the obliga¬ 
tion of military service; so, in the Indian consdtution, the 
two ideas of property in land, uid military service, are indisso¬ 
lubly* oonneotM. Some modern inquirers have attached very 
groat importance to the undoubtedly wide and remarkable se¬ 
paration of the fourth or menial caste of Sadias from the three 
upper castes. They have thought they peroeived, also, a very 
great diffiareuoe in the bodily straoture and general physiog- 
aomy of this fourth oaste from those of the oners ( slid have 
ihnnfttt owiehwlBd that the oaste of Sudns is deeoended from a 
totaily difihient race, some primitive and heifanroos people whom 
'eiliaed aatioii, to whom the three upper eastee must 
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hare beloDKed> hare conquered and subdued, and degraded to 
that memaT condition, the lowest grade in the social scale—a 
grade to which the iron arm of law eternally binds theh down, 
lliis hypothesis is in itself ndl very improbable ; and it may 
be prvv^ from history that the Uko has really occtured in sc- 
Ter^ Asi^ic, and even European, countries. In the back¬ 
ground of old, mighty and civilised nations, we can almost 
always trace the primeval inhabit{ints of the country, who, dis¬ 
possessed of their territory, have been either reduced to servi¬ 
tude by their conquerors, or have gradually been incorporated 
with tncm. These primitive inhabitants, when compared with 
their later and more civihsed conquerors, appear indeed in 
general rude and barbarous; though we find among them a 
certain number of afleient customs and arts, whicli by no 
means tend to confirm the notion of an original and universal 
savage state of nature. It is possible that the same circum¬ 
stances have occurred in India ; though this is by no mcaus a 
ncoesBarv inference, for humanity in its progress, follows not 
one uni&rm course, but pursues various and widely different 
paths ; and, hitherto,at least, no adequate historical proof has, 
111 my opinion, been adduced for the reality of such on occur¬ 
rence in India. It has aTso been conjectured that the caste of 
warriors, or the princes and hereditary nobility, possessed ori¬ 
ginally greater power and influence ; and,that it is only by dc' 
grees the race of Brahmins has attained to that great prepon¬ 
derance which it displays in later times, and which it even still 
possesses. Wo find, indeed, in the old epic, mythological, and 
nistorical poems of the Indians, many passages which describe 
■ contest between these two classes, and which represent the 
deified heroes of India victoriously defending the wise and 
pious Brahmins from the attacks of tha^fiene and presumptu¬ 
ous Cshatriyas. This account, however, is susceptible of ano¬ 
ther interpretntiaD, and should nut be taken exclusively in this 
political sense. Tliat in the brilliant period of their ancient 
and natMmal dynasties and governments, the princes and wor- 
liko nobihty poaessed greater weight and importance than at 
preoent, u quite in the nature of thioga, and appears indeed to 
Dave been undonbtedly the case. From many indioations in 
the old Indhni tn^tians and hiataries, it would appear that the 
caste of Csfaatanvas was partially, at least, of foreign extraction ; 
while^thoan tnaitionaiy aceoonts constantly represent the caste 

1,2 
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of Brahmins as the highest class, and nobler part, nay, the 
corner-stone of the whole community, 

Th(f origin ot an hereditaij caste of warriors, when consi¬ 
dered in itself, may be easily Accounted for, and it is no wise 
contnuy to the nature of things that, even in a state of society 
where legal rights are yet undefined, the son, e^ecially tho 
eldest, should govern and administer the territory or property 
which his deceased father possessed, and even in those cases 
where it was necessary, should take possession, administer, and 
defend this property by open force and the aid of his depend¬ 
ents. 

Hut afterwards, when the social relations became more 
clearly fixed by law, and an union on a larger scale was formed 
by a general league, ns tbe duties of military service were an¬ 
nexed to the soil, so tho right to the soil was again determined 
by, nod depended on, militnry service; now, in that primitive 
period of history, such n'pniiticnl union might have been formed 
by n eommoii subordination to a higher power, or by n confe¬ 
deracy between several potentates; and this has really been 
the origin of an hereditary landed nobility in many coun¬ 
tries. , 

The herwlitary continuance nr transmission of arts and 
trades, whereby the son pursues tho occupation of the father, 
• and learns and appljcs what the latter has discovered, has no- 
tliiiig singular in itself, and appears indeed to contain its own 
explanntaon. But it is not cosy, or at least equally so, to ac¬ 
count for the exclusive distribution and the exact and rigid 
separation of castes, particularly by any religious motives and 
principles, whic^ are, however, indubitably connected with this 
institution. Still less can wo understand the existence of n 
great hereditary doss of priests, eternally divided from the rest 
of the community, such os existed both in India end Egypt, 
To comprehend this strange phenomenon, we must endeavour 
to discover its origin, end trace it back, os for os is possible, to 
tlie primiriro ogee of the world. If, for the sake of brevity, I 
have used the expression, " a doss hrrtditaty priesls^ I 
ought to add, in order to explain my meaning more dearly, 
that the word priests mutt not be taken in thiU litmted sense 
which antiquity attadied to it; that die Brahmins are not 
merely conmaao to the fiuictioiu of prayer, but are strictly and 
eminently theologians, since they akme are permitted to read 
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and interpret the Vedas, while the other castes can read only 
with their sanction such passages of tliose sacred writings as 
are adapted to their circumstances, and the fourth cdtte arc 
entirely prohibited from hearing any portion of them. The 
Lraliiiiins arc also the lawyers and physicians of India, and 
heiirc tlic Greeks did not designate them erroneously, when they 
tenned tlieiTt the caste of philosophers. 

W'p have already hod occasion to observe that tho Mosaic 
narnitlve,—that first monument of all history, (which a very 
intL'Ilcctual German writer has called tho primitive document of 
the luiiiiaii mce, and which it indeed is even in a mere histo¬ 
rical .^ense, and in the htcrol acceptation of the word )^that the 
Mo.iaie narrative, we say, ascribes to tlie Coinites the origtn of 
lieredilary arts and trads;s. And there are two which are par¬ 
ticularly wortliy of remark, and to which I drew your attention 
—the know'li'dge of metals, and the art of music. I used the 
general e.vpresslou, tho knowledge ol* metals, because in the 
Itrimitive ages of the world, tlie art of working mines, or of ex¬ 
ploring and extracting metals from the earth, was essentiallv 
connected with the art of preparing and polishing them; and 
tliis knowledge of metals was very instrumental in forwarding 
the infant civilisation of the primitive world, as the art of 
working and polishing them' has over contributed to the refine¬ 
ment of monkiud. I 3 y the music of the Caiuites, I said we 
were not to understand our own more elaborate and sublime 
svstem of melody. .This art was chiefly conseemted, in those 
ancient times, to the uses of divine service; still older, per¬ 
haps, w'ns tho medicinal, or rather the-magical, use and in- 
ilueuec of music. ’ This is at least indicated the tradition 
and mythology of all nations; and such a supposition 1.1 
quite confuroisdlle to tho spirit of those early ages ; and I 
would here remind you that, in tlio primitive symbolical 
writing of the Chinese, the sign of a magician represents 
■Ise a priest — • character which, as Remusat has observed, 
is not to be found in the narrow circle of their symbols. I 
added, that the existence of an hereditary caste of warriors 
onioog the Coinites was possible, and even probable; though 
not so, in opmiun, the existence of an hereditary sacerdo¬ 
tal iOut tJiotigfa sudi f 4 n ixtftitutioii did Di 7 t 

frum UiCf Caiuites^ it may at least hiiye been occaaoned by 
ihenia As I aaid before, tihe Mosaic bistory reprraenta tbs Tsitf 
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boundless, prodigious corruption of the world in the age imme¬ 
diately preceding the deluge, as produced solely by the union 
of the better and godly portion of mankind with the lawless 
descendants of Cam. Thus this would suppose a ceMain dread 
and apprehension of any alliance and intercourse with a race 
laden with malediction, and pregnant with calamity. And 
may not this very circumstance hare given rise to tlfe establish¬ 
ment of a distinctly separate and hereditary class, not of priests 
in the later signification of that word, but of men chosen and 
consecrated by God, and entirely devoted to his service ? and, 
consequently, is it not among the later iScthites, we must look 
for the origin of this institution ? 

We should transport ourselves in imagination to the age of 
the patriarchs, and then consider that, ,with the high powers 
whiui thi^ still poeacssod, they must have watched with the 
most jealous ana fur-sighted solicitude over the fate of their 
posterity, in order to prcAirvu tlicin in their original purity and 
nigh hereditary dignity. The Indian traditions acknowledge 
and revere tlie succession of the first ancestors of mankind, or the 
holy patriarchs of th^ primitive world, under the name of the 
seven great liishia, or sages of hoary antiquity; though they 
iuvest their history witli a cloud of fictions. They place all these 
patriarchs in tile primitive world, and assign them to the race 
■of Brahmins ;—a circuiustancu which cannot here appear un¬ 
fitting, It has been often observed that tlie Indiana liave no 
regular histories, no works of real historical Science ; and the 
reason is that witli them tlie sense of the primitive world is still 
fiesh and lively, aailt]ut not only do they clothe their ideas in 
a poetieoi gore, ^ut all their conceptions of human affairs and 
evDUti are exclusively mythological; so that all the real events 
of later historical times are absorbod in the clement of mythology; 
or at least strongly tinged with its colours. It is in the senm 
way, the panegyrists of the Chinese language remark that the 
almost total abeenco of grammar in that language, among a 
people of such highly oultirated intellect, should not be taken 
mei^ to denote the poverty and jejuueneu of the infenoy of 
speeon, m this in a great m^ure originated in the fact that 
the prahiund primitive omotioiu, which gave Ubrth to thoee first 
languages, were too ohsorbed in the siugect of their oontem- 
pUtjou, too much bent on giving atteronoe to the most effec¬ 
tive word, or expressing tbememves with tin most condensed 
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brevity, to perplex or trouble themselves with nice! distinctions, 
and minor and oRen superfluous rules. 

The providential care of these first patriarchs for the pro- 
-servation aad prosperity of their offspring and race is ?\’inecd 
in those patriarchs scenes desenbeu not only in the Sagos of 
other primitive nations, but also in the sacred writings of the 
Hebrews; and where the hoary grandsire imparts and transmits 
to his sonsandgrandsons, the power of his benediction, wliicliwas 
not a mere empty form of words, as the special inheritance of each. 
We see, too, that, after assigning the first rankto the eldest son, nr 
to some favourite child, perhaps, originally chosen and pre- 
ferrcsl hy Go«l, the venerable patriarch utters some words of 
waniing which the succeeding history but too well justifies; 
or darkly indicates a deep presentiment of some great impend¬ 
ing c.alainity. But thei*c is, in piu'ticular, a passage relative to 
tile first great progenitor of mankind which deserves to bo hero 
noticed. When the ealaniitous epoch of the first fraternal con¬ 
test, and the first fatal fnitrieide hud elapsed, it is said in Holy 
Writ: “ Adam begat a .son in his own likeness, after his image, 
and called his name Seth.” The first thing that must strike 
us in this passage is the great and humiliating inferiority which 
it involves. Adam was created after the likencs.s of Almighty 
God ; but Seth is begotten after the likeness of Adam- Vet 
there is no doubt that, from the peculiar style and manner of 
Holy Writ, a very high prc-cininencc wa# hero conferred o:i ‘ 
Setli. For ill the s.anic w.ay as we have seen that the patri. 
archs were wont to'impart their blessings to their sons and their 
posterity, Adam granted and communicatid to Seth, as to his 
nrst-bom in this second commencement of tne human race, and 
as his inheritance and exclusive birthright, alL these preroga- 
tive)! and high gifts and powers, which he himself liad originally 
received from his Creator, and which, on his reconciliation with 
his God, he had once more obtained. Nothing similar is said 
of the other ions and daughters afterwards begotten by Adam, 
and through whom other nations have derived their descent 
from the common parent. This circumstance confirms and 
explains that high pre-eminence which, according to sacred 
tr^ition, was co^er^ on the race of &th. As to the high 
powers which the fWtbi.r of manlrinH hari preserved after his fall, 
or had a Rcond tune receiTed, wo may well suppose that, after 
the crime and flight of Cain, be would endeavour to retrietw 
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hia errors by the establishment of the better raco of Seth, and 
by a consequent renovation of humanity. This is not a mere 
arbitrary supposition, for it is expressly said in Holy Writ that 
the first man, ordained to t}e “^the father of the whole earth,” 

S 3 he is there called) became on his reconciliation with his 
aker, the wisest of all men, and, according to tradition, the 
greatest of prophets, who, in his far-reaching ken, fcresaw the 
aestinics of all mankind, in all successive ages down to the end 
of the world. All this must he taken in a strict historic:il sense. 


for the moral interpretation we abandon to others. The pre¬ 
eminence of the Sethites, chosen by God, .and entirely devoted 
to his service, must be received as an undoubted historical fact, to 


which we find many pointed allusions even in the traditions of the 
other Asiatic nations. Nayithe hostility between the Sethites and 
Cainites, and the mutual rclatious ol these tivo races, form the 


chief clue to the history of the primitive world, and even of 
many particidar nations t^' antiquity. That, after the violent 
but transient internqition occasiuned by the deluge, the re¬ 
membrance of many things might revive, and the same or a 
similar hostility between tlie two races which had existed in the 
anto-diluvian world, hiiglit bo a second timo displayed, is a 
matter which it is unp.ccessary to examine any furtlier. Equally 
needless would it be to show that, in the increasing degeneracy 
of man, every thing was soon more and more disfigured and de¬ 
ranged, and finally became for tho most part undistinguishable, 
till it was afterwords a problem for the historical inquirer to 
reduce to the simple elements of their origin Uie greatest, most 
extraordinary, and most renuirkablu phenomena which still re¬ 
mained, or were reinotilbered, of the primitive ages. 

If I think it not impossiblo that the Indian constitution of 
castes, and its most iin|>ortant branch, tlie Urahminical class 
—that is to say, tlio moral and general conception of thu an¬ 
cient institution, may bo connected witli tlie Scriptural history 
and the sacred tradition respecting the race of ^th ; 1 must 
observe that to tliis hypothesis on objection can no more be 
token from the present character and moral condition of tho 
Brahmins, tlian we can oatimotc the high gifts, the great men, 
and the mighty prophets, that the Almighty once accorded to 
tlio Jewish nation, or such noble iiaturea as those of Moses 


and Elias, by the present fallen state of that dispersed peofde. 
These remarks may suflicc to give au idea of the most 
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important feature in Indian societjr. Before I attempt to 
examine the second ^reat characteristic of this people—the 
^toctrine of the transmigration of souls, a principle which, if it 
has not produced, has at least^ven the peculiar benf to their 
whole philosophy , I wish to take a general view of polytheism, 
particularly as our notions of it, chiefly derived from the 
tjreeks, oaa by no means perfectly applicable to the primitive 
nations of Asia. 

We ai-e wont to regard the. Grecian mythology, and its 
many-coloured world of fables, only as the beautiful eflusion of 
poetry, or a playful creation of fancy ; and we never think of 
mquiring deeply or minutely into its details, or of examining its 
moral import and influence. It is the more natural that tlie 
mythology of the Greeks should produce this impression on our 
niiiids, and that wc should regard it iu this light, os all the 
liigher ideas and severer doctrines on the God-head, its sovereign 
nature and infinite might, on the literpal Wisdom and Providence 
that eiinducts and directs all things to their pro]>er end, on the 
Infinite Mind and 8uprcmc Iiitclligeneo tliat created all things, 
and tliat is raised fur aijove external nature ; all these higher 
ideas and severer doctrines have been ei^^xiunded more or less 
perfectly by Pythagoras, or by Anaxagosas and Socrates ; and 
have beien developed in the most hcautifid and luminous manner 
by Pluto and the philosophers that followed him. But all this 
did not pass into tlio jiopuhir religion of the Greeks, and iC 
remained fur the most part a stranger to these exalted doc¬ 
trines ; ami, tliough we find in this mythology many things 
capable of a deeper import and moro spiritual signification, yet 
tliey appear but as rare vestiges of ancient truth—vague pre- 
seiitiinents—fugitive tones—momentary flashes, revealing a 
belief in a supreme Being, au almighty Creator of the universe, 
and the common Father of mankind. 

But it 14 Ikr otherwue in the Indian There, 

uniil a smsual idolatry of oatare moro passionate and enthu- 
siosiic still Ulan that of the Greeks, amid pagan fictions and 
oouceptioiu £ur more g^igontic thar^ those of the latter, wb find 
olnHMt all the truths of natural theology, not Indeed without a 
Goiisideralde admlrfaire of error, expressed with the utmost 
ennieatuess and dignity. We meet too, in this mytboJojn^, 
with the most rigidly scsentific and metaphyBicai notions of the 
Supreme Being, his Attributes and his rtdAtioos; Aod it is the 
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peculiar character of the Indian mythology to combine a 
gigantic wildness of fantasy, and a boundless enthusiasm for 
nature, with a deep mystical import, and a profound philosophic 
sense. If the Pytnagoreans hodj succeeded in the design, which 
they in all probability entertained, of rendering their lofty 
notions on the Deity and on man, on the immortality of the 
soul, and the invisible world, more generally prevalent, and of 
introducing these ideas into tlio popular religion ; as it was not 
their intention entirely to reject the vulgar creed, but only to 
mould it to their own principles, and import to it a higher and 
more spiritual sense (an attempt which was afterwards made by 
the New Platonists and the Kraperor Julian, out of hatred to 
Christianity, though, os the time Imd then long gone by, their 
enterprise was attended with no permanent affects); if the Py¬ 
thagoreans, we say, had succeeded in their design, the Greek 
mythology might then have borne some resemblance to the 
Indian, and wo might liave^instituted a comparison between the 
two. Ill tlio Indian mythology this strange combination, this 
inconsistent junction of the siiblimest truth with the most 
sensual error, of the wildest and most extravagant fiction with 
the most abstract metaphysics,, and even the purest natural 
theology (if we may tlius coll the divine Revelation of the 
primitive world); this strange combination, wo say, has not 
been the effect of artful intcrpolatiou, but the iriiit of native 
growtli and of earliest development. 

W0 must now be on our guard not to admit too lightly or 
too quickly tlio coincidence of certmu symbols' and conceptions 
of mythology with truths and doctrines familiar to ourselves. 
How much, for instance, would a man err, who. would suppose 
that there was any analogy in the Indian symbol and notion of 
Trimurti, or the divine Triad, 1 do not say with tlie Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, but with tlie opinion of either of the 
Platonic schools on tlie triple esscnco or the triple Personality 
of tile one God. In this symbol the heads of the three 
principal Hindoo divinities, Drahma, Vlslmoo, and Siva, the 
Gods of creation, preservation, and destruction, are united in 
one figure, and tins union undoubtedly indicates the primary 
energy ooramon to all three. If we ciamine each in paitasular, 
we wall see that the attributes asagned to Brahma, and the 
cxpreenoai usually applied to his poison, when diveeted of their 
pomcal garb and myuuc accompaniments, may often, almost 
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literally, anJ in strint truth, be referred to the Deity. The 
ali-perrmling and eclf-tnuufonning Viahnoo u mnch tnore tha 
Tvonderfiil Prometheus of nature, than a real and wel^-defined 
divinitv- The third in this )y\'ine Triad, the formidable and 
destnietivc Siva, has but a very remote analogy with the Deity 
that judges and cluistisos the world according to justice. This 
God of dAtruction, whose worshippers appear to have been* 
formerly the most numerous in India, os those of Vishnoo aro 
at tile present day ; this God of destruction, with liis serpents 
and bracelets of human skulls, appears evidently to bo that 
demon of corruption who brought death into all creation, and 
who here, wliimsically and inconsistently enough, has been 
introduerd into the symbol, and mode a part of the Deity 
itself. This union or ^onfusion of Eternal Perfection with tho 
Evil Principle is mode in another way hy tho Indian philoso- 
])hers ; as some of them explain the doctrine of Triraurti, or 
the divine Triad, by reference to i\\cmTTaigunyan, or tho three 
ipialitiff. These three differeut regions, or degrees, into 
which, neconling to the Indian doctrine, all existence is divided, 
an' tile pure world of eternal Inith or of light, the middle 
region of vain iippeorancc and illusion, and tho abyss of 
darkness. However, it must be observefl, that the Indiana do 
not express the pure and mcUiphysical idea of the Supremo 
Being by either of the names of the two last mentioned 
popular divinities; nor do they even defiote this idea by the 
name of Brahma, the first person of their trinity, but by the 
word Brahm, a neuter noun, which signifies the Supremo 
Being. 

As there were now two conflicting elements in the breast of 
man—the old inheritance or original dowry of truth, which 
God had imparted to him in the pnmitivc revelation ; and error, 
or the foundation for error in his degraded sense and spirit now 
turned from God to nature—how easily must error have sprung 
op, wlicn the precious gem of divine truth was no longer guarded 
with jealous care, nor preserved in its pristine purity; how 
much must truth have been obscured, as error advanced in oil 
its foimidable might, and in aO its power of seduction; and how 
soon must not this have happened among a people, like the 
Indi ans , with whom imagination sml a very deep, but still 
sensual, feeling for nature, wm so predominant!—It was thus 
a wild enth u i B a JMl , and a ap nsnsl idnlsiT y of nature, generally 
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euporseded the simple worship of Almij'hty God, and set aside 
or disfigured the pure belief in the eternal uncreated Spirit. 
The greaf, powers and elements of nature, and the vital principle 
of production and procreation ^lirough all generations, then 
the celestial s^iirits, or the heavenly host (to speak the language 
of,antii]uity), the luminous choir of stars, which the whole 
iinoient world regarded not as mere globes of light or bodies 
of fire, but as animated substances ; next the Genii and tutelar 
spirits, and even the souls of the dead, received now divine 
worship ; anil men, instead of honouring the Crcsitor in these, 
nnd of regarding these in reference to their Creator, considered 
them as gods. Sucli is, when we have once supposed that 
man had tumcxl away from God to nature,—such i.s the natural 
origin of polytlieism, which in every nation assumed a ditl'ercnt 
form aecordiiig to the peculiar modes of life, and the prevailing 
principles of life, in each. 

Among the Indians tliis ruling principle of existence was the 
doctrine of tlic transmigration of souls, xvhich appears indeed to 
be the most characteristic of all their opinions, and was by its 
influonco on real life, by far the most important. We must in 
the first place remember, and keep well in our minds, that 
among those nations of primitive antiquity, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul was not a mere probable hypothesi.'^, 
xvhich, BB with many modems, needs laborious researches and 
diffuse argumentation# in order to produce conviction on the 
mind. Nay, wo canJiardly give the name of faith to this pri¬ 
mitive conception; for it was a lively certainty, like the feeling 
of one’s own being, end of what is actunllv present; and this 
firm belief in a future existence exerted its influence on all sub¬ 
lunary ailhirs, and was often the motive of mightier deeds 
and enterprises than any mere earthly interest could inspire, 
1 smd above that the doctrine of the tnuismigrution of souls was 
not unconnected with the Indian system of mstes ; for the most 
honourable appellation of a Umhniin is Tnja, tliat is to say, a 
eecond time boni, or regenerated. On one band tliis appellation 
refer* to that spiritual renovation and second birth of a life of 
parity consecrated to God, ae in this consists the true calling of 
a RiyJiniin, and tlio special purpose of his caste. On tlie other 
hand tbia term refon to tlie b^f that the soul, after many 
tnuuunigrations tlirougli various forms of animals, and various 
fltagea of natural existence, is permitted in certain cases, ai a 
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peculiar recompense, when it has gone through its prescribed 
cycle of migrations, to return to the world, and be bom in the 
class of Brahmins. This doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls through various bodies animals or other forms of exist¬ 
ence, and even through more than one repetition of human life, 
(whether .such migrations were intended as the punishment of 
souls for',.heir viciousness and impiety, or os trials for their 
further purification and amendment)—tliis doctrine which has 
always been, and is still so prevalent in India, was held likewise 
by the ancient Egyjitians. This accordance in the faith of 
these two ancient nations, established beyond all doubt by his¬ 
torical testimony, is indeed remarkable; and even in the mi¬ 
nutest particulars on the course of migration allotted to souls, 
and on the stated ^riods and cycles of that migration, the 
coincidence is often jierfectly exact. How strangely now is this 
most singular error mixed up, I do not say with tmth, but with 
a feeling that is ecrtainly closely akin to primitive truth! 
^Vhcn an individual of our age, out of disgust with modem 
and well-known systems, or with tlie vulgar doctrines, and 
from a love of paradox, adopted this ancient hypothesis 
of the transmigration of souls; he ^nerely considered the 
bore transmutation of eortldy fomis.* But among those 
ancient nations tins doctrine rested on a religious basil, and 
was connected with a sentiment purely religious. In this doc¬ 
trine there was a noble element of tmth-^the feeling that man, 
since he has gone astray, and wandered |o for from his God, 
must needs exert many ciTorts, and undergo a long and painful 
pilgrimage, before he con rejoin the Source of all perfection ;— 
the firm conviction and positive certainty that nothing defec¬ 
tive, impure, or defiled with earthly stains can enter the pure 
region of perfect spirits, or be eternally united to God; aud 
that tlius, before it can attain to this blissful end, the immortal 
soul must pass through long trials and many purifications. It 
may now well be conceived, (and indeed the experience of tliis 

* Schlegd here lUodes to tbe celebrated lesiiog, who in his work 
“ The EducalioD uf tbe Hainan Race,” hod nuintoined ihe 
ilDctrinc of the Metempsychosis, a doctrine donbly absurd In a Deist, 
like I.eising, for the melanpsychonla was a philosophical, though bloc, 
cxplanattoD of the primitive and ttnlvenai dogma of an intamediaic or 
prabationaiy state oCsotilla—TV om 
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life would prove it,) diat suffering, which deeply pierces the 
soul, anguish that convulses all the members of existence, may 
ccmtribt^te, or may even be necessary, to the deliverance of the 
soul from all alloy and pollution, as, to borrow a comparison 
from natural objects, the generous metal is melted down in fire 
andpurged from its dross. It is certainly true that the greater 
the degeneracy and the degradation of man, the mnrer is his 
approximation to the brute; and when the transmigration of 
tno immortal soul through the bodies of various animals is 
merely considered os the punishment of its former transgressions, 
we con very well undemtaud the opinion which supposes that 
man who, by his crimes and the abuse of bis reason, had de¬ 
scended to the level of the brute, should at last be transformed 
into the brute itself. But what could jmye given rise to the 
opinion that the transmigration of souls through tlie bodies of 
beasts was the road or channel of amendment, was destined to 
drew the soul nearer to iubnitu perfection, and even to accom¬ 
plish its total union with tlie Supreme Being, from wliom, in 
all appearance, it seemed calculated to remove it further? And 
as regards a return to the present state and existence of man, 
what thinliing person .would ever wish to return to a life divided 
and fluctuating as it is, betw'een desire and disgust, wasted in 
internal and external strife, and which, though brightened by a 
few scattered rays of truth, is still encompassed with the dense 
clouds of error ;—evtin thougli this retnm to earthly existence 
should be Booomplisbed in tlie Brahminical class so highly re¬ 
vered in Indio, or in the princely and royal race so highly 
favoured by fortune P There is in all this a stranma mixture and 
oonfiiaiion of the ideas of this world with those of the next; and 
how the latter is separated from the former by on impassable 
nlf, they seem not to have been sufficiently aware. Both 
uesa anoisnt nurioni, the Egyptians os well as the Indians, re¬ 
galed, with few excepdoDS, tlia MetempsyebosiB, not os an 
object of joyftil hope, out rather os a calamity impending over 
the soul; and whetlicr they considered it to be a punishment 
for earthly transgreasiooa, or a state of probadon—a severe but 
praparetoty trial of purifiemdon—they sdU looked on it os a 
oalunty t which to avert or to oudgate they deemed no 
attempt, najMst, no ezerdon, no sacrifice ought to be spared. 

In the ^nner, however, in which these two natMAs con- 
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ceived this doctrine, there was a striking and (undamentul 
difference ; and if the leading' tenet was the same ameng both, 
the views which each connected with it were vary dissimilar. 
Deprived, ns we are, of the oU books and original writings of 
the Egyptians, we are unable perfectly to comprehend and seise 
tlieir peculiar ideas on this subject, and state them with the same 
ns-suranc^as we can those of the Indians, whose ancient writings 
we now possess in such abundance, and which in all main points 
perfectly agree with the accounts of the ancient classics. But 
we are left to infer the ideas of the Egyptians on the Metemp.sy- 
chosis only from their singular treatment of the dead, and tno 
bodies of the deceased; from that sepulchral art (if I may use 
tile expression) which with them acquired a dignity and import¬ 
ance, and was carried, to a pitch of refinement, such as we find 
among no other people ; from that careful and costly consecra¬ 
tion of the corpse, which we stiU regard with wonder and asto¬ 
nishment in their mummies and osier monuments. That all 
these solemn preparations, and the religious rites which accom¬ 
panied them, that the inscriptions ontlie tombs and mummies hod 
all a religious meaning and object, oi^l were intimately con¬ 
nected with the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, can 
admit of no doubt; though it is a matte/ of greater difficulty to 
BScertun with precision the peculiar ideas they were meant to 
express. Did the Egyptians believe that the soul did not 
Separate immediately from the body which it had ceased to ani¬ 
mate, but only on the entire decay and putrefaction of the 
corpse? Or did they wish by their art of embalment to preserve 
the body from decay, in order to deliver the soul from the 
dreaded transmigration? The Egyptian treatment of thq dead 
would certainly seem to imply a belief that, for some time at 
least after death, there exists a certain connexion between the 
roul and body. Yet we cannot adopt this supposition to an iin- 
qn^Red eitmt, as it would be in contradiction with those sj'm- 
bolical representations Uiat so frequently occur in Egyptian art, 
and in which the soul immediately after death is represented as 
summoned before the judgment-seat of God, severely accused 
b^ the hnstde demon, rat defomlpil by the firiradly and ^ar- 
dian spin^ who emnbys every lesonice to proe nr e the denver- 

ancea^acqinttalol the aooL Or did the Egyptw* 

by all thera itftes, aa by so many magical expeoients^ they wrald 
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keep off the maleiTolent fiend from the soul, and obtain for it 
the^ccourof good and friendly divinities? Now that the 
gateaW^hioroglyphic science have been at lost opened, we may 
tniit that a further progress indhe science will disclose to 
more satisfactory information on all these topics. 

The Indians, however, who ever remained total strangers to 
the mode of burial and treatment of the dead proctisettin Egypt, 
adopted a very different course to procure the deliverance of the 
human soul from transmigration :—they had recourse to phi¬ 
losophy—to the highest aspirings of thought towards God—to 
a totu and lasting immersion of feeling in the unfathomable 
abyss of the divine essence. They have never doubted that by 
this means a perfect union with the Deity might be obtained 
even in this life, and that thus the soul, freed and emancipated 
from all mutation and migration through the various forms of 
animated nature in this world of illusion, might remain for ever 
united witli its God. Such is the object to which all the dif¬ 
ferent systems of Indian philosophy tend—such is the tenn oF 
all their inquiries. This philosophy contains a multitude of the 
sublimest reflections ^n the separation from all earthly things, 
and on the union with the God-head; and there is no high 
conception in tliis department of metaphysics, unknown to the 
Hindoos. But this aosorption of all thought and all consciou^- 
.siess in God—this solitary enduring fecung of internal uid 
eternal union with the Deity, they have carried to a pitch and 
extreme that may almost he called a moral and intellectual 
self-annihilation. This is the same philosophy, though in a 
different form, which in the history of European intellect and 
soieqee, has received the denomination of myiticism. The pos- 
■ible excesses—the perilous abyss in this philosophy, have been 
in general acknowlMged, and even pointed out in particular 
cases, where egotism or pride hns been detected under a secret 
disguise, or where tliis total abstraction of thought and feeling 
, has named all limit, meosuie, and law. In general, however, 
the Eumpeon mind, by its more temperate and harmonious 
constitution, by the grater variety of its attainments, and 
above oU, by toe purer and fuller light of revealed truth, ha» 
been pieeessvd from those aberrations of mystirism which iu: 
Ih^Bave been carried to such ss fearful extent, not only in> 
qiecalation, but in red life and practicei ondt which, traa»> 
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iKiidiiig u they do all the limits of human nature, far exceed 
the bounds of possibility, or what men baxe in general i^nai- 
dered as such. And the apparently incredible thingsthedSVeels ■ 
related more than two thousand,years ago, respecting tht re¬ 
cluses of ludia, or Gymnosophists, os they called those Yogis, 
are found to exist even at the present day; and ocular 
experience has fully corroborated the truth of their narratires. 


BBD or LCCTCmE IV. 
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LECTURE V. 


A. Comparative View of the InlcDectnal Character of the four principal 
Natloni in the Primitive World—the Indians, the Chinese, tlio 


itUuMj and the Ilebrcws; next of the peculiar Spirit and political 
lionf ^ the Ancient Persians. 


. ASi after diecord had broken out among mankind, humanity 
bacsAie iplit and divided Into a multityde of nations, races, and 
languages, into hostile and conflicting tribes, coates rigidly 
separate, and classes variously divided ; as, indeed, when 
once we suppose this oi^nol division and primitive opposition 
in the human race, it could not be otherwise from tW very 
nature and cvei^cstiny of man ; so in a psychological point 
of view, the moiV t^nity of the individual man was broken, and 
his faculties of will and understanding became mutually op¬ 
posed, or followed contrary courses. The whole internal 
Strooture of human consciousness was deranged, and, in the 
I prelent, divided state of the human focolties, tLere is no longer 
th».|uU play of thd harmonious soul—of the once unbroken 
spirit—but its every faculW hath now but a limited, or, to speak 
more properly, one half oflts proper power. 

. The restoration of the full life and entire operation'of the 
divided faculties of the human soul must be considered now 


only al a spleodid exception—the high gift of creative genius, 
ana of a more than orainary strength of character ; and such 
arennion of faculties must be looked upon as the high problem 
which coiutitutos the ultimate object and ideal term oi all the 
intellectual and moral ex^tons of man. When in ui indi¬ 
vidual, a clear, comprehensive, penetrative understanding, 
that haa. mastered all sound 'science, is combined with a wul 
not onW Ann, but pw and upright, such an individual has 
aMafaMO tha giaat ooject of his existence ; and when a whole 
gqMtarion, or mankind in general, present this harmonious 
waoord between srience on Uie one hand, and moral conduct 




external life, or, to characterise them by one word, the 
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g«neral will, ou the other, which le often in utter hoatilitr with 
Bciencc—we may then truly say that humanity has attained 
its destiny. The great error of ordinary philosophy, and the 
principal reason that has prevented it from accomplishing its 
ends, is the supposition it so hastily admits that the conscious¬ 
ness of man, now entirely changed, broken, and mutilated, is 
the same Ss it was onginally, and as it was created and 
fashioned by its Maker; without observing that since the 
great primeval Revolution, man has not only been outwardly 
or historically disunited, but even internally and ps}rchologically 
deranged. The moral being of a man, a prey to internal dis- 
eiird, may he said to be quartered, because the four primary 
fatuities of the soul and mind of man—Understanding and 
Will, Reason and Imagiantion, stand in a twofold opposition 
one to the other, and are, if we may so speak, dispersed into 
the four regions of existence. Reason in man is the regirlat- 
iiig faciiltv of thought; and so far it’occuples the first piaoe- 
in life, anj the whole system and arrangement of life ; but it 
is unproductive in itself, and even in scienm it can pretend 
to no real fertility or immediate intuition. aliKginBtitm on the 
other hand is fertile and inventive indeed^ but left to itself 
and without guidance, it is blind, and con^uently subject to 
illusion. The best will, devoid of discernment and understand¬ 
ing, can accomplish little good. Still less capable of good is 
.1 strong, and even the strongest understanding, when coupled 
with a wicked and corrupt character; or should such an un¬ 
derstanding be associated with an unsteady and changeable wil], 
the individual destitute of character, is entirely without influ¬ 
ence. 

To prove, moreover, how uU the other facultiea'of the eoul, 
or the miud, elsewhere enumerated, are but the eonnectiog' 
links—the subordinate branches* of those four primary heat- 
ties; how the ganernl dismemberment of the hninall conacioue- 
ness reaches even to them; how the^diverge from one another, 
and appear still more split and narrowed ; to prove this would 
lead me too far, and is the less faecessary, as, in the pecnliar 
character of particular ages or nations, the hutoncaJ in¬ 
quirer can observe but those (bar primoiy facnlties mentioned 

* The fcnr seomdaxy fiiculties of bnman caDSdoosnM are, sceorAlg 
to our anthor, ibe memoir, the cooscience, the impulass ar p as sfaH t 

and the u s it w aid saisea—Traas. 
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above, aa the intellectual elements prevalent in each. As in 
the intellectual character of particular men, or in any given 
■ysteiii of human thought, fiction, or science (and these can 
be better described and more elnscly anal^cd than the fleeting 
and transient phenomena of real life and the social relations); 
as in every such individual production, I say, of human thought 
and human action, cither Heasun will prejKindcrale as a sys¬ 
tematic methudiscr and a moral regulator, or a fertile, inventive 
Ima^nation will be displayed, or a clear, penetrative uiider- 
■tonuing, or again a peculiar energy of will and strength of 
character will be observed; so the same holds good in the 
great whole of universal history—in the moral and intellectual 
existence—the character, or the mind of particular ages or na¬ 
tions in the ancient world. r 

This is apparent not only in the very various manner, in which 
■acred tradition—the cxtcniol woril to man revealed—was 
oonceivod, developed, oEd disfigured among each of tlioso na¬ 
tions; but in tlie peculiar form luid direction which tlie intcniol 
word in man—that is to say, his higher consciousness and iii- 
tbilMtual life—ossemed among each. Such on intelloctinil op- 
podtion evidently exists between those two great primitive na¬ 
tions already characterised, that inhabit the extreme ICost ami 
Sooth of Asia—an opposition between reason and imagination. 
Ib regard to the intellectual and moral character of nations os 
well ii of individuals, Heason is that human faculty which is 
ooovenont with grammatical ronstniction, logical inferences, dia- 
laotic contests, systematic arrangement; and in practical life it 
sorvQR os the divine regulator, in so for as it adheres to the higher 
order of God. But i^on it refuses to do this, and wishes to 
deduce nil from itself and its own individuality, then it becomes 
on egotistiotl, oyer-refining, selfisli, calculating, degenerate 
Reason, the inventreos of oil the arbitrary systems of science 
and morals, dividing and splitting ererv thing into sects and 
portiM. Imagination must not be considered os a mere faculty 
ibr fiction, nor confined t» the circle of art and poetry—it iii- 
olndes a faculty for scientific discoveries; nor did a mind desli- 
tote of all imagination ever moke a great scientific discovery. 
ThuBTO is even a higher, purely speemative fancy, which finds 
its proper spliere in a niystiasm, dike llic Indian, that has already 
hew ucscribed. Even if a inyslicism, like that whidt cocsti- 
tutes the basis of the Indian philosopliy, were entirdy free from 
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all admliturf nf sensual feelings, anil were entirely ilcslitiitc of 
images, we should certainly not be right in refusing on that 
weount to imagination its sliare in this peculiar intcUoctiial 
phenoinemm. 'I'liat in the intelluctual character of the Chinese, 
reiLsoii, and not imagination, was the preJouiinant element, it 
woulil, after the slvi tcli we hai e before given of that people, 
ami whli li ■^as draun from the host and most recent sources 
mill anth'irilies, be seareely necessary to prove at any length— 
so eleailv is that f.ict establisheil.' Originally, when the old 
system of Chinese manners was regulated by the pure worship 
of God, not ilisfigured, os among other nations, by miinifuld 
lietions, hut breatliing the better spirit of Coufucuis, it was 
uiidniibtiillv in a sound, upright Reason, conformable to God, 
that the Chinese plaeial |he foundation of their moral and poli- 
lieal exlslunee ; siuee thev designatetl tlic Supremo lleing by 
the name nf Divine Ucasnn. Altliough some modem writers in 
nor lime have, like the Chinese, appliialthe term divine reason to 
Alniightv God ; yet I rannot adopt this Chinese mode of speceli, 
siuee. lliough according to the iliH-trine from which I start, and 
the truth of nhicli has been all along prci),uppo8cd, the Iiviii|^ 
God is a spirit; yet it by no means follows thenee that God is 
Re.ison, or Hea-son God. If we examine ihJ expression closely. 
Olid in its sedentific rigour, we enn with as little propriety attri¬ 
bute to GihI the faculty of reason, as the faculty of the iinagino- 
Inm. The latter prevails in the poetical mythology of ancient 
IKiganlsm; tlic former, when the expression is really correct, 
de.xigiiates r.itionolism or the modem idolatn' of Ileason; and 
Ui this, inJeeel, we may discern a certain tendency even in very 
mrly limes, and porticidarly among the Chinese. Among the 
latter |>enple, at a tolerably early period, a sound, just Reason, 
rouformable and docile to divine revelation, was tuperseded by 
nn egotistical, subtle, over-refining Reason, which split into bos- 
ide sects, and at last subverted Uie old edifice of sacred tradi¬ 
tion, to reconstruct it on a now revolutionary pbin. 

E>]uallr. and even still more strongly, apparent is the predo¬ 
minance of the imaginative faculty among the Indians, os Is 
seen even in their science and in that peculiar tendency to mys¬ 
ticism wliieh this faculty has imported to the whole Indian |Hii- 
losopiiy. 'Hie creative fulness of a bold poetical imagination it 
evinced by those gigantic works of architecture which may well 
sustain a comparison with the monuments of Egypt > 1>J * 
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>oetry, which in the numifold richness of invention is not in 
'erior to that of the Greeks, while it often approximates to the 


beautyaof its forms; and, above all, by a mytholo^ which, in 
its l^ing foatubes, its profo^^nd impart, and its ^reneral con¬ 
nexion, resembles the Etvyptian, while in its rich clothing’ of 
poetry, in its attractive and bewitching representations, it bears 
a strong similarity to that of the Greeks. This (decided and 
peculiar character of the whole intellectual culture of the In¬ 
dians will not permit us t4) doubt whieh of the various faculties 


of the soul is tliero the ruling and preponderant element. 

A similar, and equally decided opposition in the intellectual 
character and predominant oloinent of human eoii.seiou.sncss is 
observesl between the Hebrews and Egyptians ; though tliis 
was an oppositiuii of a dilTcrent kind, and of a deeper import. 
To show tills mort> clearly, 1 will tako the liberty of interrupting 
for a inninenttlie order llinve liitliertii follnwed, of characterising 
each nation in riigiilar siieeessiiiii, and with os much accuracy 
and fulness as jHis.sible; in onler bv a (aimparativc view of the 
four prlneinal nations of remote antiquity, to draw such a ge¬ 
neral sketeli of the first jieriod of universal history O-s may servo 
at oncu for a eeiilnil |H>int in oiir inquiries, and for the ground¬ 
work of -sulisequeiif remarks. Sueh a comparison will tend to 
facilitatu imr .siirvev of the primitive ages of the world: and in 
this giMieral eumhiiiatiou of tho whole, each part will appear in 
a clearer light. ' 

If I wishisl to elmnieterise in one woiil the peeiilinr lienriug 
and niling element of the Kgvpiian mind—howev er unsatisfac¬ 
tory in other n'spia'ls such gyrienil ilesigiiiilioiis m.ay be—I 
ihonhl say tliat the iiilelleclinii piiiiiieiiia- of that |H-iq)le was in 
its scientific pmfuiiditv — in an iimlerstaiidiiig that |a'iielrated 
or sought to pcnelratu by magie into all tlie depths and myste¬ 
ries of nature, even into their most bidden abyss. So tlioroiiglily 
sokintifki was the wholo leaning and eharaeler of the Egyptian 
mind, that even tlio nrcbittvliirv* of tins |Ksiple liiul an astrono¬ 
mical import, eviui far innrv llion lliat of ilic oUier nations of 
early antiquity. I liavo already hod vK-rosiou to speak of Uie 
deep and mysterioiM sigiiificatiou of their trvsalment of the dead. 
In all tile natural srieiM'ea, in mallHmiatics, astronomy, and even 
in medidne, tlwy wore the moslcra of the Greeks; aiul even 
the profoundest Uiinkors among tlie latter, the Pythagoreans, 
and aftorwaids the groat Plato ninuelf, derived from than the 
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first eJanenta of their doctrines, or cauglit at least the first mit- 
line of their mighty specoJatinns. Hero too, in the birth-pUo« 
of hieroglyphics, was the chief seat of the Mysteries ; oiu^Egypt 
has at oil times been the native ^untry of many true, as well 
as of many false secrets. These few remarks may here serve 
to characterise this people; wo shall later have occasion to add 
many minuter traits to complete this brief sketch of tlio Egyp¬ 
tian intellect. 

Very different was the character of the ancient Hebrews, 
who, in science as well as in art, can sustain no comparison 
with those other nations we liave spoken of, and to whom we 
must apply a very different criterion of oscellencs*. The moral 
eminence of this pcojilc, or the part iiUottisl to it in high histo¬ 
rical destiny, lies ^tlier,iii the ■-phero of will, and in a well-re- 
gul.atcil enniluct of the w#(. Moses himself was, uiuloubteilly, 
as it is said of liiiii, “ verseil in all the science of the Egyp¬ 
tians;” for he had roceivisl a eonipleielv Egyptian ediientiun, 
wlin h, bv the rare of an Egyptian priiieoss, was of the highest 
and ]H>litcsl kind, and cnnsei]iientlv, ns tliu eustoiiisof the couii- 
trv iiiiplv, cxtn'iiielv seacntilie. kicn his name, according to 
the erei 111* testimony of several niirieiit writers, was origiiiaJly 
Egvpliuu, and afterwards llebraiscd; fof ff/or/ses,* as lio is 
railed in llic Greek version of the Seventy, signifies in Eg)p- 
tiaii, one saved out of the irater. JJut tho Hebrew jH-riple 
were far from possejwing that Egyptian scifnee of wliich .Moses 
was so great a master; on tile contrary, tlio Jewish legislaUir 
secmisl to consider the greater part of that foreign science, in 
which he himself was so well versed, os of little service to his 
object; and in many instances sought to withhold this know¬ 
ledge from hLs nation. Many of the Mosaic precepts, in¬ 
deed, especially such as have a referenw) to external life, to 
subsistence, diet, and health, and which ore in part at least 
foundetl on reasons of climate, are entirely confomiable to 
Egyptian usages, and ore found to have been practised among 
that people ,- for these ancient lawgivers and founder* of 
Asiatic states did not scruple to give even medical precepts in 
their codes of moral legislatioii, that embraced the minutest 
cirenrostanoee of life. But to these presxpbi and ussige* the 
Uefarew legislator has imparted in general a higher import and 

* UwMr4t. 
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a religious conaecnition. We must oot suppose, however, that 
heliELS taken all his laws from this source, or make this a matter 
of reproach to the Jewish lawgiver, as many critics of our own 
times have done; for, to mindu, enslaved by the narrow spirit of 
the ago, dilficult, indeed, is it to transport themselves into that 
remote antiquity. It would be a great error, also, to suppose 
that all the science which Moses had acquired by his Egyptian 
education, he wished to conceal from his nation, and reserve for 
the secret use of himself and a few conRdcutial friends. It is 
evident, if wo regard the subject only in an historical point of 
view, that a higher and better clement, completely foreign to 
the science of Egypt, animated and pervaded all the views and 
conduct of tills great man, whether we consider him as the 
founder and lawgiver of tho Hebrew state, or,as the guide and 
instructor of tho Hebrew people. InSFic forty years' sojourn 
of Moses in the Arabian desert with Jethro, one of whose seven 
daughters he married, ami who has rightly been accounted an 
Emir, or petty pastoral prince of Arabia, this higher principin 
silently grew up and expanded in tho breast of.this exalted 
man, until it at Inst burst forth in all the majesty of divine 
power. All that appeared to Moses truly sound andilexcellcnt 
in Egyptian custoinf and science, or serviceable to his puiqiuse, 
ho adopted and uscil with choice and circumspcetlon. Uut all 
that was incompatible with his designs, and which he knew to 
bo corrupt, he strciii.oiisly rejected, or he gave to it a totally 
dilTeront application, and established a higher principle in its 
room. 

In tho same way he w as not disconcerted by tho secret arts 
of the Egyptian sorcerers, for it was no difficult mutter for him 
to vanqiiisli them in tlio presence of tliu king by the higher 
power of Goil. It is tlius wo should iindersland the conduct of 
Motes in reference to the science and ini>de.s of thinking of the 
EgypUanai and that conduct will l>c found not only perfectly 
ineproaohsblo in a human |H>int of view, but entitlra to our 
warmest admiration. If for instaiiec wo sup^iose that Moses, 
the first and greatest writer in the Hebrew ton^ie,—the 
founder and legislnlur of that language also, was, if not the 
6rit that discovoml, at least the first that fixed and regulated, 
the Hebrew al^diabel, we may easily conceive him to kavo 
taken the first ten, as well as the lost tweire Hebrew letten 
from the Elgyptian hieroglyphics; for, even at that early period. 
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tile hieroglyphics, while they retained their original nymboUcai 
meaning, hiul acquired an alphabetical use, Thia aupposition 
is at least extremely probable, for many of tho Hebrew letters 
ore found iu precisely the sany; form in the hicroglvpliical al¬ 
phabet; though our knowledge of this alphabet is still so very 
imperfect, and though we have deeiphereu but perhaps a tenth 
]iart of aU the various literal symbols which may there exist. 
But to eontiuue our supposition, Moses did not wish to take from 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics more than the twenty-tnn literal 
signs; he neglected the other hieroglyphs and natural sxmbni.s, 
for he had no need of them. On the contrary, he studiously 
excluded all natural symbols from his religious system, and 
prohibited with inexorable severity the chosen jicnple the use of 
images and all that was most reinntely connected uith such a 
serviee. He well forc!«iv that if be made the slightest com es- 
sion on this point, and permitted the least iiidulgciice, or left 
the slightest opening to the passion /or natural and symbolical 
representations, it would be impossible to set any restraint on 
this indulgence, and that tlio llehrcws when they bad once 
swerved from the path marked out for them, would follow the 
same coy^ os the pagan nations. Tlic*subsequent history of 
the Jewish nation sulHcieiitly proves Inwv important and iic- 
ccssary was that part of tho Mosaic legislation which iiroscribud 
all that was connected with the religions use of images. Hnt^ 
wherein consisted the peculiar bent of mind, the moral and iii- 
tclIccUuLl character traced out to the Hebrews by their IcgislaUir 
.and all tlicir patriarchs? Completely opjxised to the Kgxqitiau 
science—the Egyqitian understanding, that dived and pciic 
tratesl by magical power into the profoundcst secrets ami 
mysteries of nature, the nding element of the Hebrew spirit 
was the wiH—a will that sought witli sincerity, caniestncss and 
ardour, its God and its Maker, far exaltc<l almvc all nature, went 
after his light when perceived, and followed with faith, with re¬ 
signation, and with unshaken courage, his commands, and tho 
slightest suggestions of his patonial guidance, whether through 
the stormy sea, or across the savage desert. I do not mean to 
assert that ills whole nation of the Jews was thoitnigldy, con- 
.staiitly, ojul luiifomily actuated and animated with such a pure 
spirit and sucli pure feelings—many pages of their hiaUny attest 
tne contrary, ami but too well monifeat bow oftsm they were in 
eontnidietion srith themielres. Bnt ibi« and thu alone was tho 
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{^dsmental principle, the first mighty impulse, the permanent 
couree of conduct which Moses and the other leaders and chosen 
men amoci^the Hebrews snupht to trace out tothcirpeople—thia 
■was the abiding character, the great distinctive mark which they 
had stumped upon their nation. This, too, was the distinguish¬ 
ing character of all the primitive patriarchs, as represented in 
the sacred writings of the Old Tc.stament. 

Independently of particular traits of national character, and 
the special destiny of iiation.s, It i.s jihilo.sopiiieally certain, or, if 
wo may so siieok, it is a truth grounded on psychological prin¬ 
ciples, that the will and not the undefstaiiding is in man tho 
pnncipal organ for tlie perception of divine tnitli.s. And by 
this, we understand a will that .seeks out with all the earnestness 
of desire the light of truth, whieli i.s God, and when that light 
has appeared clear, or begins to appear clear, follows with 
fidelity il.H guidance, and listens to tlio internal voiec of truth 
and all its liigh in.spimtlons. I alhrm that in man the under¬ 
standing is not the priiieipal orgiin for the perception of divine 
tnitli—that is to say, the uudrrstaniliiig nlonr. On the 
understanding alone, iipleed, tho light may dawn and may even 
bn roccivivl—Imt if the will he not there—if the will pursue a 
separate and conlrury eoiirsc, that light of higher kiiowleilge 
is soon ohsciired, anil .soon heennies clnudetl and unsteady ; nr, 
if it shnulil still gleam, it is eliiuigi'd into the ireaehemn.s 
meteor of illusion. Without the eo-oporation of a good will, 
thi.s light eannot be presorvisl or luaiiilained in il.s purity ; nay, 
the will must make tlie first adviinees townnls truth ; it must 
lav ihe first h.asis for the higher scienee of diiine truth, and 
rcVigious knowledge. In other wonU, a-s (he God whom wo 
ncknowlnlgo and revere os the Supreme Heing is a living Grsl; 
■o tnith, whieh is Go»l, is a living truth—it is nidy from life 
that it ran bo derivesl, by life atliuinsi, anil in life learned. In 
the pr^’iit stale of man .S exi.stenee, in this period of the world 
—a period of di.scord, of sunken jiower, of ml.sory and delusion 
—a period, which, as llio Indians designate our fourth and last 
ppocll of the world by tlie imine of L’alijnig, is the jieriod of 
prodoininuit woo and misfortune; in (his present life, the |Hith 
marked out for man as leading to the kn'bwicdge of divine 
truth and U> a higher life, is tlio path of patience, resignation, 
and persereimnce in the struggle of life—a toilsome probotiou, 
cheered and aopported by hope. Dcsiro or love is the beginning 
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or not of all higher science or divine knowledge ; mrseverance 
in desire, in faith, and in the combat of life, forms Uic mid-way 
of our pilgrimage ; but the term of this pilgiimago ,is only a 
tearm of hope. This necessary ]>eriod of prepomtion, of slow 
and irksome preparation, and gr'iuluxil progression, cannot be 
avoided or overleajietl by tins most licroic exertions of man. 
The supnrme perfection and full contentment of the soul—the 
intimate union of the spirit with God—and God himself cannot 
be thus grasped, wreath, and held fust by a violent concen¬ 
tration of all our thoughts on a single point, by a species of 
arrogated omnipotence''—the self-potency of obstinate and 
tenacious thought; os the Indian plulosopliy believes, and os 
tile modern German philosophy* for some time seemed to 
believe, or at least attempted. 

The real diameter and even history of the Jewish peoplo 
are frcv^uently misunderatoiHl, and ill appreciated ; because the 
men of oiir tunes, who in all their (peculations, and whatever 
may be the nature of llicir opinions, iiidiiie evermore and more 
to the spirit of the absolute, aro unable to seize and enter into 
the idea of that eiwli of prtparalion and progrussivo advaiice- 
lueiit which was as iiidispens'able for thc'perfcetiuii of intellect 
and knowledge, os of moral life itself. The whole historical ex¬ 
istence and destiny of the Hebrews is confined within one of 
those great P|K)eli8 of provideiitiai disjiciisatinii—it marks hu(^ 
one stage in the wonderful marcli of hiiiiiaiiilv towards its 
divine goal. The whole cxisleiico of this |Hiople turned on 
the pivot of hn[>e, and the keystone of its moral life projected 
its far shadows into futurity. Herein consists the iiiiglily 
dilfereiiee lietweeii the sacrevi traditions of the Hchrows and 
those of the other lUicieiit .Asiatic nations. AVhen wo examine 
tile pri niitive records and sacred Ixioks of these nations, who 
were s» much nearer the fountain-head of primitive revelation 
than the Inter nations of the psdished West ;—when we leave 
out of sight the moral precepts and ordinances of liturgy com¬ 
prised ill these books, we ^lall find their hbtoncal view is 
turned liack towards the glorious past, and that they brealho 
throughout a inchuicholy regret for all that man and the world 
have since lost. And undoubtedly these primitive tradilious 

• .Sctilejrcl here allaJo to Uut sort of intuitive mysticism ift matters 

religion, which was the bimst of the sdlieRnts of MdUtag's pUh>- 
mifbf .— Tramt, 
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contain many ancient and beautiful rcininlacences of primeval 
happiness, for even Nature herself was then far different from 
what she u at present, more lovely, more akin to the world 
of spirits, peopled and encompassed with celestial genii; and 
not only the small garden of Eden, but all creation, enjoyed 
a state of Paradisaic innocence and happy infancy, ere strife 
had commenced in the world, and ere death was kiiowsi. Out 
of the multitude of these holy and affeeting recollections, and 
out of the whole body of primittve traditions, Moses, by a wise 
law of economy, has retained but very little in the revelation, 
which was specially destined for the Hebrew people, and has 
cominunieated only what appeared to him ahsofutelv and indis¬ 
pensably necessary for his iiatiim, and for his particular designs, 
or rather tho designs of God, in the conduct of that nation. 
Hut tho little lie has said—the insignifieaut brevity of the first 
pages of the Mosaic history, invohes nuieli profound truth for 
us in these later ages, and* comprises very many solutions ns 
to tho great problems of iiriinitive history, did we hut know 
how to exlraet the simpio sense with like simplieity. But 
every thing elms and in general the whole tenor of the Mosaic 
writings, like the e.visCeiico of tho Hebrew nation, was formed 
for futurity—and to fliis were tho views of tho Jewish legis¬ 
lator almost exclusively directed. And os all the s.acred writ¬ 
ings of the Old Testament, which, by this direction towards 
futurity, were evcn'iif llieir niiticani form so clearly distin- 
guishnnlo from tho snercil Imoks and primitive rcconls of otlier 
ancient nations ; as all those sacred writings, I say, from tho 
first lawgiver, who in a high spiritual sense, delivered from 
Uic Egyptian bondage of nature liia people ehoseii for that 
eipeci^ □bioct, down to tho royal and prophetic Psalmist, and 
down to that hut vnieo of warning and of promise that re- 
■oundnl in the desert, were both in their funn luul meaning 
eminently prophetic; so tho whole Hebrew ivcople may, in a 
lofty sense, be eollod prophetic, and Imre been really so iu 
their historiral eiisteneo and wonderful destiny. 

To these four nations, whom we have wuiipared, in respect 
to the different simpo and eoiirtic which tin- primitive revelation 
and sacred tradition assumed among them, os well os in respect 
to the ^trersilies in their intellectual derelopnient, the con- 
trarietiea in the internal W ord, and higher consciousness of 
each I to tbeae nations, in order to complete the iuslructivo 
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psrallpl, we may now aJJ a fifth—the Persians ; a ])eople 
which in some points was similar, in others dissimilar to one or 
other of these nations, .and which hearing n iiearerAthnily to 
some in its doctrines and views of life, or even in its langn.ige 
and turn of faiicv, and more closely connectesl with others in 
the bonds of political intcrefturse, may be said to occupy n 
middle pliicc among these nations. In ancient lii.storv, the 
Persians form the point of transition from the first to tlio 
•ccond epoch of the world ; end in this they hidd the first 
plaee, in so far as they eomnienced the career of universal con- 

J ucst ; a passion which passed from them to Iho Greeks, and 
rom these in a still fuller extent to the Romans, like some 
noxious humour—some dendiv disease transmitted with aug¬ 
mented vindcncc though every age from generation to gene¬ 
ration ; and even in modern times, fhis hereditary malady in 
the human race has again broken out. 

But, considered in a spiritual fioint of view, and with re¬ 
gard to their religion and sacred traditions, the Persians must 
be classed with the four great nations of the primitive world, 
■nd can be enmjiared with them only ; for, in this respect, 
tJicy so totally differed from the Phicnicians and Greeks, that 
no comparison ran he instituUxl between them and the latter; 
and no parallel, where the objects ore so unlike, can be pro- 
ductis'e of any useful result. To the Indians they bore the 
strongest resemblance in their languaj^, poetry, and |ioelie 
Sagos ; their conquests, which stretched far into the provinces 
of Central Asia, brought them in Contact with the remote 
Eastern Asia, and the celestial Empiro of the Chhiese, so com¬ 
pletely sequestered from the western world ; with Egypt the^ 
were involved in political contests, till they finally suodued it 
—and in their religious doctrines and traditions, they more 
nearly approximated to the Hebrews ; or their views of God 
and reliipon were more akin to the Hebrew doctrines than 
those of any other nation. Of the King of Heaven, and tlio 
Father of eternal light, and of the pure world of light, of the 
eternal Word by which all things were created, of the seven 
spirits that stand next to the throne of Light and 
OninipotcDce, and of the glorj- of those heaveuly hosts which 
encompass that throne ; next, of the origin of evil and of the 
Pnnee of darkness, the momarch of those rebellious spirits ■■ 
the enemies of all good ; they in a great measure entertained 
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completely limilar, or at least very kindred, tenets to those of 
the Hebrews. That with all these doctrines much may hare 
been, or really was, combined, which the ancient Hebrews and 
even we would account erroneoue, is very possible, and indeed 
may almost naturally be surmised; but this by no means impairs 
that strong historical resemblarfce we here speak of. A cir¬ 


cumstance well worthy of observation is the manner In which 
C^rus and the Persians are represented in tlie historical books 
01 the Old Testament, and aro there so clearly distinguished 


from all other pagan nations. Among the latter they can 
with no propriety bo numbered ; nay, they felt towards the 
Egyptian idolatry as strong an abhorrence, and in political 
life manirosted it more violently, than the Hebrews themselves. 
During their sway in Eg)'pt, this idolatry was an object of 
their persecution, and under Cambyses, they pursued a regular 
plan fiir its utter c.stirpation. Even Xerxes in his expedition 
into Greece, destroyed mdiiy temples and erected fire-chapels 
in tho whole course of his march ; for it cannot be questioned 
but religious views were principally instrumental in giving 
birth to the Persian cqpiucsts, at least to those of an earlier 
date. This is a circumstance which should not be overlooked, 
if wo would rightly understand tho whole course of tliese events, 
and ^notrato into the true spirit and original design of these 
nighty movements in the world. From their fire-worship, we 
must not bo led to accuse the ancient Peieinns of an absolute 


deification of the elements, and of a sensual idolatry of nature ; 
in their religion, which was so eminently spiritual, the earthly 
fire and tlin earthly saerifiee were but the signs and the em¬ 
blems of another devotion and of a higher power. Symbols 
and figurative repmentations were in general not so rigidly 
exoluaed from their religious system, os frnm that of the 
Hebrews. Yet, among the Pennine, these had a totally differ¬ 
ent ohorarter from those in the Indian nr Egyptian idolatry. 
The generous di.inicter of the ancient Persians, their life and 
theilr manners, which disfilav aucli on exulted sense of nature, 
possess in themselves sometliing |>cculiarly winniag and espti- 
TStiiig fur the feelings. The lending result of the few observa- 
tions WB have made may be comprise in the (bllowing general 
Tsmarlu t— 


If • poetiaal recolleriion of Paradise sufficed fiir the moral 
destiiiy of man—if the pure feeling, enthnsiasm, and admira- 
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kion for Bilnr al nature irera alone capable of revealing all the 
^loiy of tbe celestial abodes, and of the heavenly hosts, of opot- 
ing to mental eyes the gates of eternal li^ht—if this srere the 
one thing neceasairy, and of the first necessity for man—if it 
were, or could be conformable to the vrill of God, that the eter¬ 
nal empire of pure h^it should die diffused over the whole earth 
by the enthusiasm of martial glory, by the generous valour and 
heroic magnanimity of n chivalric nooility, such as the Persian 
undoubtedly was—then, indeed, 'would the Persians hold thu 
pro-cmiiiencc, or be entitled to claim the first rank among 
those four nations that were nearest the source of the primitive 
revelation. 13ut it was otherwise ordained; the path alone fit and 
Salutary for man, and evidently marked out by the will of God, 
is the path of patieyce and perseverance—the unremitting 
struggle of slow prepiaratioo. Thus, as we may easily conceive, 
it was not tbe Persiana, distinguished as that nation waa by its 
noble ciiaracter, and by its spiritual wiews of life; it was not 
the Egyptians, versed and initiated as they were in all the mys¬ 
teries of nature and all the depths of science;—but it was the 
politically insigiiificaut, and, in an eartl^y point of view, the 
for less important, almost imperceptible, people of the Hebrews, 
that were chosen to be the medium of *tniiuition—tlie con¬ 
necting link between the primitive revelation and the fu]^ de¬ 
velopment of religion in modern times, and its lost glorious, 
expansion towards the close of ages. Tfiey ore now the car¬ 
riers, and, we moy well say, the porters of the designs of Pro¬ 
vidence, destined to bear the torch of primitive tradition and 
sacred promise from the beginning to the consummation of the 
world:—while the once magnanimous nation of the Pollans 
has sunk from that pure knowlodgc of truth, and those high 
spiritual notions of religion it once entertained, down to the 
anti-Christian superstition of Mahomet; and the profound 
prople of Egypt has become totally extinct, and is not to be 
traced even in the small community of Coptic Christians, who 
have preserred a feeble remnant of the ancient language. 

Since now this general sketch of the rarious and contrary 
directions which tbe human mind followed in the first ages of 
history has been rendered more clear and definite by a onnpa- 
rnlire view of the five principal nations of the primitive world, 
it only rei iia m s for os to subjoin some imporiut traits in the 
histary of oach, to complete this picture of tlie earUcst nations; 
in oraer to pass over, along srilh the Parsiaiis to the leeood 
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period of the ancient world—a period which is sn much nearer to 
us, and appears so much more clear and open to our apprehension. 

The ongin of ancient heathenism we must seek among the 
Indians, and not among the Chinese, for the reason we have 
before alleged : namely, that in the primitive ages, the Chinese 
observed a pure, simple, and patriarchal worship of the Deity ; 
and it was only when under the first general and powerful 
emperor of China, tlie rationalism introduced hy the sect of 
Taosse hod brought about a Complete revolution in the whole 
nstem of Chinese faith, manners, and customs, that a real 
‘form of pagunism—tho Indian superstition of Buddha—was 
subsequently introduced into that country. This subversion of 
the whole system of ancient government—of ancient doctrines 
—odB of what among the Chinese was inseparably allied with 
the latter, the early system of writing, was a real revolution in 
the public mind. As the general burning of the sacred books, 
and the persecution and ececutioii of many of the learned, were 
measures directed solely against the school of Confucius, that 
adhered to the old system of morab and government, it is hy 
no moans an arbitrary and baseless hypothesis to ascribo to t!io 
antoMnist party, tho rationalist sect of Taosse, a groat share 
in this violent moral '‘and (lolitical revolution; inasuiuch as tho 
pov^pfill Emperor Clii-ho-angti must have been quite in the 
.interest of this party. Although the erection of the great 
wall of China, and tlie settlement of a Chinese colony iu Japan, 
gave extomal splendour to his reign ; yet nt homo its despotic 
violence rendeiwl it thoroughly revolutionary. And so this 
mighty catastrophe, which occurred two thousand years ngo iu 
the Chinese empire, widely removed as it is from us by the 
distance of space and time, and different os is tlie form under 
which it ocGUTTod, bears noverthelcu no slight resemblance or 
analogy to much we ha> se«‘ii and exporieneed in oiir on a 
timea. To explain tho contradiction winch seems invulvetl in 
the bet, that on one hand wo have commended that pure, 
■implo, and patriarchal worship of the Deity by the Chinese 
in the primitive period ; and nuirh tliat denoted the compara¬ 
tively high state of civilisation among Oils people, together 
with a science perverted mid degenerate indeed, yet carried to 
a tugh degree «f refinement ; and that, on the other hand, we 
have pointed out many tilings in tlicir primitive writing-syslrm, 
whifih dindayed a great nideness and poverty of ideas, and a 
very con&ea circle of symbols, we may obserre that it is with 
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ChioR R9 ivitli many otlipr ancient civilised countries, where, 
ill tile background of a ruling and highly polished people, a 
close investigation will discover a race of primitive innahitanU 
more barbarous, or at least less advanced in intellectual reline- 
inent. Such a race is mentioned by historians as existing in 
different provinces of China under the name of Mino—they 
are precisely characterised as an earlier, less polished race of 
inhabitants, and they have indeed been preserved down to later 
times. The historical inquirer iiieCts almost always in the Hrst 
ages of the w orld with two strata of nations, consisting of on 
elder and a younger race ;—in the some way os the gralog^t 
in his investigation of tlic earth's surface can clearly distinguish 
n twofold formation of mountains and separate periods in the 
formation of that surfac^. Thus, in China, tlio more polisifed 
new-comers and founders of the subsequent nation and state, 
accommialated Ihcinsclvcs in many respects to the manners and 
customs, the language and even perhaps symbolical writing of 
these half savages, OS the Europeans have partly done, when 
they have wislisd to civilise and instruct the Mexicans and other 
buoarnus nations ; and os men must always Oct in sinjilor 
coses, if they would w'ish success to crown their benevolent 
endeavours. AH researches into the origih of the Chinese 
nation and Chinese civilisation ever conduct the inquirer to iba 
north-west, where the province of Shensee is situated, and to 
the countries lying beyond. Thus this only lerves to confirm 
the opinion, highly probable in itself, and supported by such 
manilold testimony, of the general derivation of all Asiatic 
cirilisation from tfle great central region of Western Asia. 

Agreeably to this opinion, tlio Indian traditions, as we have 
nlrevy mentioned, deduce the historical descent of Indian 
civilisation from the northern mountainous range of the Hima¬ 
laya and the country norUiwnrds ; anil in support of this tredi- 
tioD, wo may cite the vast ruins, the immense subterraneous 
temples hewn out of the roclt, in the neighbourhood of the old 
and celebrated city of Bamyan. Though the latter city be not 
in the proper India, but more northward towards Cabul, in 
Hmdu Cutch, still its ruins present to the eye of the spectator 
llu peculiar forms and itnicture of the architecture and colos¬ 
sal images of India, (whereof they oontaiu a great.abundance,) 
siudt as are obsurred in the other great monumental edificss of 
ihs Indiana at EUore, in the Centre of tha soutbem pnrrioce of 
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Deocan, in the Isles of Salsetto and Edephanta, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bombay, in the isLmJ of Ceylon, and near Mara- 
lipurankon the coast of Madras. All these innueDse temples, 
whieh have been hewn in the cavities of rocks, or have been 
cut out of the solid rock; and where often many temples ore 
ranged above and beside tlte other, together with the buildings 
for the use of the Brahmins and the swarms of pilgrims, occu¬ 
pying in length and breadth the vast spaco of half a German 
mile, and even more ;—these’temples form the regular places of 
Hind 00 pilgrimage, whither immense multitudes of pilgrims 
{look from all the countries of India ; and an English writer, 
who wrote as an eyo-witness, estimated the multitude at the al¬ 
most incredible number of two millions and a half. Together 
with the colossul ima^ys of gods and of^ sacred animals, such aa 
the elephant and the nondi, ur the bull sacred to Siva, we find 
the rocky walls of these subterraneous temples adorned with on 
almost inoalaulabie number of carved tigure.s, representing various 
scenes from the Indian mytliolog^H These figures jut so pro¬ 
minently from the rock,, that it would almost s«ein os if tneir 
backs sJono joined ths walk The multitude of figures is cx- 
ceetegly great, am^ in the ruins near Bamyan, the number is 
oomputod at twelve thousand ; though fhU calculation may not 
parliaps be very accurate, for the thick forests whieh surround 
these now desolate ruins ore often the repair of tigers and ser¬ 
pents, and thus dll' approach to llicm is attended with danger. 
Besidet, in ths ruins of Bamyan many of the figures, and even 
some of the ooloesol idols, liave been dostroyed by tlie Maho¬ 
metans, for whenever their orpiies cluuico to pass by tliesc ruins, 
they never fail to point IWir cannon against the images of 
those fabulous divinities, which oU Mohonfetoui hold in so much 
obliorrence. 


As to arrhiteclure, the perfection which this art attained 
among the Indiana is evident from the beautiful workmanship 
and varied decoration of their ndumns, whole rows of which, 
Uka a forest of pillars, support the mossy roof of upper rock. 
Notwithstanding tiie ossentinl difierence which must exist in 
the architecture of toinplos hewn out of rooks, w constructed 
in the oavitin of rocks, we shall find that thu pnvailing ten- 
denor in Indian orebileolure is towards Uw pyiamidai form. 
On tne other hand, it is ofaaerved that tha art ot vaulting sp- 
paors to’ have been lea known, olf at least, not to hnsa atta in e d 
groat perfection, or been in fretpwnt use. We find, too, among 
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these Dioninneiits, vast sralls constructed out of immense blocks 
of stone, and rudely cut fragments of rock, not unlike the old 
Cyclopean structures. The amateurs of such subjects have 
acquired a more accurate knowledge of them by the .splendid 
illnatrations which the English have published ; for a mere 
verbal description can with difficulty convey a just iiutioii of 
the nature mid peculiar character of this architecture. Of the 
political history of India little can be said, for the Indiana 
scarcely possess any regular histoiy—any works to which we 
shonld give the denomination of historical; for their history is 
interwoven and almost confounded with mythology, and is to 
be found only in the old mythological works, especially in their 
two great national and epic poems, the Ramayan and tho 
Moh^arat, and in the sigiitcen Puranas (the most select and 
classical of the popular and mythological legends of India), and, 
perliaps, in the traditionary history of particular dynasties and 
provinces ; and even the works we have mentioned are not 
merely of a mytho-historicalf^but in a great measure of a thco- 
logicm and pWosophical purport. Tne more modem history 
Ilf Hindoston, from the first Mahometan oonquest at the com¬ 
mencement of the eleventh century of our^ra, can, indeed, be 
traced with pretty tolenhla certainty; but as this portion of Indian 
history is unconnected with, and incapable of illustrating the 
true state and progress of the intellectual refinement of th6 
Hindoos, it is of no importance to our immediate object. The 
more ancient history of that country, particnUrly in the earlier 
period, is most fidnuoui, or, to chaiucterise it by a softer, and 
at the same time, more correct name, a history pnrely mythic 
and traditionoiy; and it would be no easy taalc to divest the 
real and autheirtio history of ancient India of the garb of my¬ 
thology and poetical traoitiMi ; a task which, at least, has not 
yet been exeented with adamiate critical aenmen. 

Chronolon, too, shares oie same fate with the sister science 
of histaty, for in the early period it is fabulous, and in the 
more modem,' it is often not sufficiently precise and aoenrste. 
The Dumher of yean aaiigned to the three epochs of the 
world must be rnnisdt ml ts paesessmg on astronomical import, 
rotber th a n aa fimiafaing any mteiioD for an historical use. 
It is onljr tile fiodMl and last pesiod of the world—the sM of 
pn Ignat VO miseiy and aD-prerailing woe, wUefa the I ndi a n s 
tenn Csfiyv^, tlM ire cret in any way oonsidsr sn Inrtoilrel 
*2 
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epoch ;'*and thia, the duration of which is computed at four 
thousand years, bepin about a thousand years before the Chris¬ 
tian erd. Of tlic process and term of this period of the world, 
considered in reference to the history of mankind, the Indians 
entertain a very simple notion. They believe that the condi¬ 
tion of mankind will become,’at first, much worse, but will be 
ofterwards ameliorated. The regular historical epoch, when 
the chrnnolnfnr of India begins to acquire p'eater certainty, 
and from wliicli, indeed, it is ordinarily computed, is the age of 
King Vikrnmailityn, who reigned in tlio more civilised part of 
India, somcwliat earlier than the Emperor Augustus in the 
west, perhaps about siaty years before our era. It was at the 
court of this monarch that flourisbcd nine of the most 
celebrated sages and poets of the .second era of Indian 
literature ; and among these was Calidos, the author of 
the heautiful dramatic poem of “ Socontalo,” so generally 
kii own by the English aila German tnuislations. It was in tho 
age of Vikramaditya that the InUlh poetry ojid literature of 
India, of which Calidos wa.s so bright on omamtot, reached its 
full bloom. Tho elder Indian poetry, particularly the two great 
epic poems above ipentioned, entirely belong to the early and 
more fabulous ages of the world; So for at least as the poets 
themselves arc assigned hi those oges, and figure in some degree 
as fabulous pcrsoquETCS. Wo moy, however, observe, that in tho 
it^le of poetry, in art, and even, in tho language itself, there 
reigns n veiy great difference between these primitive heroic 
poems, and tfie works of Calidos and other contempomrv poets 
—the differeneo is at least os great os that which ousts between 
lloracr and Tlicocritus, nr the other bucolick poets of Greece. 
The oldest of the two epic poems of the Indians, the Rnniaynna 
by the poet Volmiki, eelcbratcs Rayma, his love for a roval 
princeis. the lieniitifiil Sita. and his conquest of Lanka, or the 
modern isle of Ceylon. Although in the old historical Sagos of 
tlio Indians, we find mention made of far-ruling monaichs and olJ- 
coiiquering hemes ; still these traditions seem to skow, os in tho 
instance first citnl, that in tho oldest, os in the latest times prior 
to foreign conquest, India was not united in one great monarchy, 
but was generally parsicUed out into a variety of states; and 
this fact serves to prove that such has ever be^ in genuril the 
political condition of that coun^. The whole body of ooeieDt 
lodion traditions and mythologk^ history is to be fooud in the 
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other i^cat cpie of tlic Indiau^, the Malia-Unrata, wlioae lutlior, 
or at least compiler, was Vyasa, the rouuilcr of thu VeilantA 
philosophy, the most esteemed, aii.d most prevaleiat of all 
tliB philosophical systems of tl'C Hindoos. Tliis lcad.s us to 
obsers'e n second remarkable, and singularly characteristic, fea¬ 
ture in Indian intellect amV Indian literature, so widely 
remote frgm the relation between poetry and philosophy auiun^ 
other nations, purticulorly the Greeks. This is the close con¬ 
nexion and almost ciitire fusion orpoctr^ and iiliilosoiihy amonf' 
tliis people. Many of tlieir more ancient philosophical works 
were composed in metre, though they jKisscis productions of a 
later period, which display the highest logical subtiltyaiiJonalysis. 
Their great old poems, svhatever may be tlio beauty of the lan¬ 
guage, and the captivating interest of the narrative, arc gene¬ 
rally imbued with, aniT pcrvorlcd by, the most profound philo¬ 
sophy; and among liiis people, even the histoiy of inetapliysica 
aseciiJs as far bock as tlic mythic ages. This, at least, holds 
good of the authors, to wligm the invention of tho leading phi¬ 
losophical sya^ms has been ascribed ; oltliougli the subsequent 
coninieiitariBs belong to a much later and more historical period. 
Thus the Mahabarala contains as an episode a didactic |>oem, 
or philosophical dialogue between the fobiTIous personages and 
heroes of the epic, known in Europe by the name of the Bliaga- 
vatgito, and wnich has recently bran ably edited and expounded 
in Germany, by Augustus ^Villiam Vtlh Schlcgel, and 
William Von Humboldt. Tho leading principles of the Ve¬ 
danta philosophy are copiously set forth in this poem, which 
may be regarded os a manual of Indian mysticism; for such is 
tile ultimate object of oil Indian philosophy; and of this peculiar 
propensity of t^ Hindoo mind we have already cited some re¬ 
markable traits. For the BccompUshment of our more imnio- 
dintc obiec^ and in order rightly to understand the true place 
nliich the intellectaal culture of India occupies in primitive his¬ 
tory, a gsneral knowledn of Indian philosophy is far more im¬ 
portant and upcessary, tlmn any minute analysis and criticism on 
the rnanifolaDeauties of the very rich poetry of that country ; 
and this philoeophy we shall now endeavour to characterise ac¬ 
cording to its TOnoui systems, and in its main and essential 
limtaiea. 


Kin> or lectdbb v. 
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LECTURE VI. 

# 

Of tho Hindoo Philosophy—Dissertation on Lnn^ges—Of tl)c peculiar 
TOlitical Constitution and Theocratic Government of the Hebrews— 
or the Mosaic Genealogy,of Nations. 

Xbg 'Iftdjiui ^hilosopliy, from tlie place it holds in the primitive 
intellectual lustory of Asia, and from tl)o insight it gives us into 
the character and peculiar tendency of the human mind in that 
early period, possesses n high, silinost higher, interest than 
that offered by the bcwatlful and captivating poetry of this 
ancient people. However, even the poetry of the Indians con¬ 
tains much that refers to, or bears tho stamp of, that peculiar 
mystical philosophy which we have more than once spoken of. 
Wo shall give a raoro correct and comprehensive idea of the 
Indian philosophy, if wo observe, beforehand, that the six In¬ 
dian systems which arc the most prevalent and the most cele¬ 
brated, and which, though in many points differing from tho 
Vedas, ate not to l>o regarded as entirely reprehensible or 
heterodox,— the six Indian systems, we say, must be classed in 
couples, and thsit tho first at each pair treats of the beginning 
of tiio subject discussed in the loooiid, and tho second contains 
the development and aiteiuioo of the principles laid down in 
Uio first, or appli^ thoee prniidiple.s to another and liighcr, 
object of inquiry. In the whole Indian philosophy there ore, 
in fiKrt, only three difietemt modes of thought, or three systems 
ohaolutely divergent, and we shall give a sufficiently clear idea 
of these systems, if wo say that tho first is (bunded on nature,— 
the aeoaid on thought, or on the thinking self;||nd the third 
attaches itself exclusively to the revelation comprised in tho 
Vsdaa. The first system, vAich seems to be one of the most 
•BciaDt, bears the name of llie Sonchyi philosophy—a name 
which signifies “ tlio philosophy of numbers.’’ This is not to 
he understood in the Pythagorean sense, that numbers are the 
principle of all things, or according to the very similar prin- 
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dple laiil down in the Chinese books of I—Kin|^, where we find 
thw ri^ht kona, or the symbolic primary lines of all existence. 
But the Sanchy& system bears tliis name because it^ reckons 
successively the first principles of all things and of all being to 
the number of four or five-and-twenty. Among these first 
principles, it assigns the highest place to Nature — the second 
to unilerspuiding, and by this ia meant not merely human un¬ 
derstanding, but general and even Infinite Intelligence; so 
that wc may consider this system os a very partial philosophy 
of Nature; and indeed it has been regardtxl by some liuliun 
writers as atbeistical—a censure in wlueii the learned KngUsli- 
mnn, Mr. Coicbrooke, (to wliosc extracts and notices wo are in- 
ilebtetl for nur most precise information on this wholdMiranch 
of Inilian literature)* seems almost iniiined to concur. This 
.system was, however, Tjy no means a coarse materialisni, or a 
denial of the Divinity ami of cvyy thing sacred. The doubts 
expressed in the passages cited by t olebnmko are directed 
far more against the Creation llnon again.st God; they regard 
the motive which could have imiuced the Supreme Being, the 
.Spirit of Infinite Perfoctiou, to create the extenial world, and 
the possibility of such a rreation. * 

The Sanchy4 philosophy would he moit properly designate*! 
in our modem philosophic phraseology as a system of complete 
diulism, where two aubstancefi are represented as co-exUteiit— 
on one liand, a self-existent energy of NatsrfV, which emanated, 
nr ctenialir emanates, from itself; and on the other liand, 
eternal truth, or the Supreme and Infinite Mind. 


The Indian philosoiphert in general were so inclined to 
regard the whole outward world cd sense as the |)rodu(;t of illu¬ 
sion, ns a rain and idle appariuon,and we can well iiiio^ie tliey 
were unable to recrmcUe the creation of such a world ^whicn 
appeared to them a world of darknesa, or perhaps, on a some- 
what higher acale, as an intermediate state of illusion) with their 
mystical notion of the infinite perfigetion of the trupreme Being 
and Ktema^pirit. For ev^ in ethics, they were wont to 
place die t£a of Supreme Perfi||cUon in a state of absolute 


* The valiuble oitklcs this great Sanscril scholar on BhutoD 
phJkooph^ hare excited a n'sater sensatioa in Prsnee and Oennxiiy, 
than in his own oomitiy. It wunid he veil if Ihe SLcicir wot 

to faUiab Ihoae aitisdes in a aeparate ftnni. — Traaii. 
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repoM, but not (at least to on equal degree) in the state of 
active energy or exertion. Great as the error of such a system 
of dualism may be—there is yet a mighty difference between 
a philosophy which denies, or at least misconceives, the crea¬ 
tion, and one which denies the existence of the Deity; for such 
atheism never occurred to the minds of those philosophers. 
The doctrine of a primary scif-exist'mg energy in nature, or of 
the eternity of the universe, may, in a practical point of view, 
appear os gross an error ; but in philosophy we must make ac¬ 
curate distinctions, and forbear to place tins ancient dualism on 
the same level with tliat coarse materialism—that destiactive 
and atheistic atomical philosophy, or any other doctrines pro- 
faued by the later sects of a dialectic rationalism. 

Valuable, undoubtedly, ns are such extracts and communica¬ 
tions from the originals in a branch of human science still so 
little known, yet they will not alone suffice, aiM, witliout a cer¬ 
tain philesophic flexibility of talent in the inquirer, they will 
fail to nflbnl him a proper insight into the true nature, the 
real spirit and tendency of those ancient systems of philosophy. 
That tile Indian phllnsojihy, even when it has started from the 
most opposite principles, and when its circuitous or devious 
course has bi'anchcn mnro or less widely from the common 
path is sura to wind round, and fall into the one gciieml track 
—tho uniform term of all Indian philosophy—is well cxcnipli- 
fled by tho iccoinfY^art of tho Sanohyk system (called the Yoga 
pbiloaophy), where wo Bud a totally different priiicipio pro- 
claimea | and while it utterly abandons the primary doctrine 
of a self-existont principle iiV nature laid down in the Brst part 
of the philbsophy, it unfolds those maxims of Indian mysticism 
which recur in every department of Hindoo literature. Tlmt 
total ^boorptioB in the one though# of the Deity, that entire 
•bstmeUon from all the impressiona tad notions of sense — 
tiiat suspension of all nutwara, and in port cren of inward, 
hfc effected by the energy of a will tenaciously fixed and cn- 
tiiulv concentrated on t ain^ point—and by which, according 
to the belief of the Indian^ miraculous power and su{M)r- 
Dttnnl' knowledge lie attoiiiexl—are held up in the second part 
of the Sanchykuytem os the highest term of all montal exer¬ 
tion. The word Yoga rignifiee the complete union iff all our 
thoughts and faculties with God— by which aktoe ^ tqsd con 
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be freed— that Is, delivered from the unhappy lot of tranmii- 
; Olid this, and this only, forms the object of all Indian 
philosophy. ^ 

The InJinn name of Yogi is derived from the some word, 
whieli designates this philosophy. The Indian Yogi is a hermit 
or penitent, who, absorbed in tius mystic contemplation, remains 
often for years fixed imiQOveobly to a single spot. In order to 
give a lively representation of a phenomenon so strange to us, 
which .ip|)cars totally incredible and almost impossible, ol- 
llioogli it has been repeatedly attc3t4?d by eye-witnesses, and is 
a well-ascertained historical fact; I will extract from tho 
ilrnnia of ,Sacoiital4, by the poet Calidos, a description of a 
\ ogi, remarkable for its vivid accuracy, or, to use tho expres¬ 
sion of the German commentator, its fearful beauty. King 
llushiiiniita inquires oF Indni’s charioteer the sacred abode of 
him whom he seeks ; and to this the charioteer replies :* “A 
little beyond the grove, where you Sfc a pious Yogi, motionless 
os a pollard, holding his thick bushy hair and fixing his eyes on 
the solar orb. Mark ;—his liody is ludf covered with a white 
nnl's ctlifice made of raised clay ; the skin of a snake supplies 
tiir place of his sacerdotal thread, uuil part of it girds llis 
loins; a number of knotty plants eiic'iicl^ and wound his neck; 
and sinTounding birds' nests almost conceal bU ahoulders.” 
M e must not take this for the invention of fancy, or tho ex¬ 
aggeration of a poet; the accuracy of thi^esenption is con¬ 
firmed by the t^timony of iiinumeiablo eye-witnesses, who 
recount the same fact, and in precisely similar colours. During 
that period of wonderful phenomena and supernatural powers 
—the first three centuries of the Christian church—we meet 
with only one Simon Stylitea, or column-atander; and his con¬ 
duct is by no means held 9p by Christian writers os f model of 
imitation, but is regarded, at best, os an extraordinary'excep¬ 
tion permitted on certain special grounds. In the Indian 
forests and deserts, and in ^ neighbourbuDd of those holy 
places of pilgrimage mentioned above, there ore many hundreds 
of these hermits—these strange human phenomena of the 
highest intellectual obstraetion or delusioiS. Even the Greeks 
were acquainted with them, and, among, so many other woo- 

' We have tnnsaflied Sir WUDam Jones's own words, is fivsB in 
his inoslstioD of Ssoontalfc—Trans. ' 
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den, make mention of them in their deecription of India under 
the name of the Gymnosophiata. Formerly such accounte 
trould Ij^ve been regarded os incredible and aa exceeding the 
bounda of poaaibility ; but auch conjecturea can be of no avail 
ngainat hiatorical facta repeatedly atteated and undeniably 
proved. Now that men are better acquainted with the won¬ 
derful flexibility of human organiaation, and with those mar- 
relloua powera which slumber concealed within it, they arc less 
diapoaea to form light and haat^ decisions on phenomena of 
this description. The whole is indeed a magical intellectual 
■elf-exoltation, accomplished by the energy of the will concen¬ 
trated on a single point; and this concentration of the mind, 
when carried to this excess, may lead not merely to a figura¬ 
tive, but to a real intellectual self-annihilation, and to the dis¬ 
order of all thought, even of the brain. While on the one 
hand wo must remain amazed at the strength of a will so tena- 
donsly and perseveriiigly fixed on an object purely spiritual, 
wo must, on the other hand, be filled with profound regret at 
the sight of so much energy wasted for a purpose so erroneous, 
and in a manner so appalling. 

The second species of Indian philosophy, totally different 
from the other two Kinds, and whicn proceeds not from N aturc, 
but from the principle of thought and from the thinking self, 
it oompriaed in tlie NyayK system, whose founder was Gau¬ 
tama—a persona gfc "- wh om several of the earlier investigators 
of Indian literature, particularly Dr. Taylor, in his Tnuisislion 
of the "Prihodha dumdrodaya” ^^ve con¬ 

founded with the founder of the Buddhtrt net, aa both bear 
the some name. But a olosor iaqaiir has proved them to be 
distinct persons ; and Mr. Colmrooke himself finds greater 
points ot ooinoideiico or affinity bAween the Sanchyi philo- 
aophy snd Buddhim, thsm between the latter and the Nysv-d 
■ystain. This Nyayd philosophy, proceeding from the ast of 
uiought, comprises m the doi^ne of psrticulan, distinctions 
and sub^viaions, the epplieation of the Uniting principle ; snd 
this part of the ^aUm embraces all which among tho Greeks 
want under the name of logic or dialectic; end winch with us 
is partly dassed under the same bead. Very many writings 
and commentaries have been devoted to the detailed treatment 
and axposilioii of these subjects, which tha ImlimM lean to 
have diaensaed with almost the some diAaenoas, or at least eo- 
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piousness, u th« Greeks. Like tlie Induns, the leama] En- 
glislmion who hjis first unlocked to our view this department of 
Indian literature, has paid comparatively most attentign to this 
second part of the Nyayd philosophy. But all this logical phi- 
lo50|diy, though it may furnish one more proof (if such bo nc- 
cc.’.sarv) of the extreme richiiesp, variety, and refinement of the 
intellectual culture of the Hindoos, yet possesses no immediate 
interest for.the object we here propose to ourselves. Mr. Colo- 
brookc remarks, however, that tlie fundamental tenets of this 
philo.wphy comprise, as indeed is evident, not merely a logic in 
tlie ordinary acceptation of the word, but the metaphysics of 
all logical science. On this port of the subject, I could have 
wished that in the authentic extracts ho has given us from the 
Sanscrit originals, he had more distinctly educed the leading 
doctrines of the system, and thus funiished us with the ade<]iiato 
data for forming a judgment on tlic general character of this 
pliilosophy, as well as on its pointssof coincidence with other 
systeni.s, and with tlm philosophy of the Buddhists. For 
allhinigh it appears to be well ascertained that the religion of 
Buddha sprang out of some jierverted system of Hindoo philo¬ 
sophy ; yet the points of transition to such a religious creed 
eii.stiiig in the Indian systeoas of philosophy, have not yet been 
clcarlv pointed out. The Vedanta philosophy must here evi¬ 
dently be excepted ; for to this Buddhism is as much opposed 
as to the old Indian religion of the V^fhs. Moreover that 
endless confusion and unintelligibleness of the Buddhist meta¬ 
physics, which Wo have before spoken of, may first bo traced to 
the source of idealism; ‘though in the progress of that philo- 
Bophv, manv errors have been associated with it—errors even 
which, in its origin, were most widely ivmoved from it; for 
every system of error asserts and even believes that it is perfectly 
oonsi.ftent, thf^ugfa in none is such consistency found. 

The basis and prevailing tendency of the Nyayi system (to 
jmlge from the extracts srith which we have been furnished) is 
most decidedly ideal. On (he whole we can very well eonceive 
that a syslon of philosophy beginning sritk the highest act of 
thought, or prace^ng from the thinking self, should run into • 
ooum of the most decided and abaolate idealism, and that the 
general uiclinatioa of the Indian philoeophers to regard the 
whole external world of sense as vam illosioii, and to represent 
individiMl pemoality as abtmbed in the God-head by the most 
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intimate union, should have pven birth to a complete system 
of self-delusion—a diabolic self-idolatry, very congenial with 
the primiiplee of that most ancient of all anti-Christian sects— 
the Buddhists. 

The Indian authorities cited by Mr. Colebrookc, impute to the 
second part of tho Nynyil pliilnsophy a strong leaning to the 
atomical system. \Vo must lierc recollect that, as the Indian 
mind pursued the most various and opposite paths of inijuiry 
even in philosophy, there wete besides the sii most prevalent 
philoBopbic systoins, rccogulscd ns generally conformable to 
religion, several otliera in direct opposition to the established 
doctrines on the Deity and on religion. Vtmong these the 
Charvac^ philosophy, wliieli, according to Mr. Colebrookc, com¬ 
prises tho metapliysics of tho sect of Jains, deserves a passing 
notice. It is a system of complete materialism founded on tlie 
atomical doctrines, such as Epicurus taught, and which met 
with so niucli favour and adliesion in tho declining ages of 
Greece and lloinc ;—doctrines which several modems have re¬ 
vived in latter times, but which tlie profound investigations of 
natural plulosophy, now so far advanced, will scarcely ever 
permit to take root uj^in. 

The tliird species or branch of Indian philosophy, is that 
which is attacliLHl to tho Vedas, and to tho sacred revelation and 
traditions they contain, Tito first port of this philosophy,— 
the Mimansli, is, ncII&Tdlng to Mr. Colebrookc, more immediately 
dovoted to tho iiiterprotatioit of the Vedas, and most probably 
contains the fundamental rules of interpretation, or the leading 
principles, whereby iiidependeiit reason is mode to bormunue 
with tile word of revelation conveyed by sncr»>»l tradition. The 
•oennd or finislietl part of the system is railed llio Vedanta 
philoaophy. Tho Inst wonl in tins term, “ Vedanta," wliich is 
compoumlctl of two roots, is Npiivolent lo llie Gentian word 
<mde (end^, or still more to tlie latiii finis, aii^ denotes tlir 
end or ultunato object of any effort; and so the entire term 
Vedanta will signify a ptuloMpliy wliieh reveals tiie true sense, 
the internal spiritg^d the uro|ivr object of the Vedas, nnd. of 
''the primitive relation of Isralinta comprised therein. This 
Vedwta philosophy is tho one which now generally exerts the 
peaieet influence on Indian literature and Indian life ; and it 
IS very poeaible that some of the six recognised, or at least 
tolerated, systenu of philoaophy, may have been porpoaelv 
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thrown into the background, or when tliey clB<ihe<i too rudely 
with the principles of the prevniling system, have been soFlenpa 
down hv their p.irtisnns, and liave thus come down to la in that 
state. A wide field i.s here ojiened to the future research anj 
eriticnl imiuirics of Indian scholars. 

Tliis Vetlaiil.a philo.sophy is, Sn its general tendency, a com¬ 
plete system of Pantheism ; but not the rigid, mathcinalicali 
akitraet, negative Pantheism of some modern thinkers; for 
such n tot,'d denial of all PersonoTity in God, and of all freislnm 
in man, is incompatible with the atUichmeiit whieh thu Vedantn 
philosophy professes for "ocretl tradition and ancient mythology ; 
and ncconlingly a modilletl, poetical, and half-mvihoingieal 
'vslcm of Pantheism may here naturally bo cxpeetetl, and 
iict'i.illy exists. Even jn the doctrine of the immortality of tlie 
soul and of the metempsychosis, the personal existence of tlie 
human soul, ineulcuted by the ancient luith, is not wholly denied 
or rejecUnl by this more inrxlem system of philosophy ; though 
on the uloile it eertainly is not exempt from tno charge of 
Paiillfeism. Ihit all the systems of Indian philosophy tend 
more or less to one practieal aim—namely, tha final deliveraticR 
ami eternal emancipalinn of the soul from the old calamity— 
the ilrcailed fate—the frightful lot—of being compellesT to 
svaiider through the dork regions of nature—through the 
various forms of the brute creation—and to change ever anew 
its terrestrial shape. The second point In'which the different 
svstems of Indian philosophy mostly agreo is this, that the 
various sacrifices prescribes! for this end In the Vedas are not 
free from blame or rice, partly on acsxrunt of the effusion of 
bloosl necessarily connes^ed with animal sacrifice —and partly 
on Bs-count of Uic inadequacy of such sacrifices to the final 
deliveraiioe of the sou] ; userol and salutary though they be 
in other respects. 

The mneral and fundamental doctrine of the metempsychosis 
has rendered the destruction of onimsb extremely repulsive to 
Indian feelings, from the strung apprehension that a case may 
occur where, unconscioosly and innooenUyj|||ne may violate or 
injure the soul of some fenner relaliTe inHs present integu-‘ 
raent. But even the Vedas themselyes inculcate the neces¬ 
sity of that sublime science which rises shore nsture, for tim 
stCainnsent of the full and final delirerance of the soul; as is 
I ipriisf in an old remarkable posaage of the Vedaii thue 
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UtenllK translated by Mr. Colebrooke.* " Mon must recognise 
the soul—man must separate it from nature—then it comes 
not agmi^—then it comes not again.” These last words signify, 
then the soul is delivered from the danger of a return to earth 
—from the misfortune of transmigration, and it remains for 
ever united to God ; an union which can be obtained only by 
that pure separation from nature, which is that eublimest science, 
invoked in the first words of this passage. 

Animal sacrifices for the sOuls of the departed, particularly 
for those of deceased parents, which were regarded as the most 
sacred duty of the son and of the posterity, were among those 
religious usages which occupied an important place in the 
patriarchal ages, and were most deeply interwoven with the 
whole arrangement of life iu that primitive period, os is evident 
from all those Indian rites, and the system of doctrines akin to 
them. Those socrifioos are certainly of very ancient origin, 
and may well have been derived from the mourning father of 
mankind, and the first pair of hostile brothers. To these may 
afterwards have been added all that multitude of religious rites, 
and doctrines, or marvellous theories respecting the immortal 
soul and its ulterior destinies. Hence the indispensable obliga¬ 
tion of marriage for‘the Urahmius, iu order to insure the 
blessing of legitimate ofispring, regarded as one of the highest 
objects of existence in the patriarchal ages, for the prayers of 
the son only oouUl^btain the deUvorance, and secure the 
repose of a departed parent's soul, and tliis wns one of his 
most sacred duties. The high reveience fi>r women, among 
the Indians, reats on the same religious notion; as it expressed 
by the old poet in these Itnaa 

“ Womfui Is mao's taetler h«Ui 
Woman Is mao’s bosom Mend, 

Woman Is nsdomption's source, 

From woman springs the Ulierstor.’' 


Tbb laft lina signifies, what wo mentioned above, that the 
MU U the liberator appointed by God, to deliver by prayer the 
MW of hit decea||d father. The poet then eontinuea ■,— 
V Women an the mends of tli« solitary—tbw nlace him with 
thw sweet converse; like to a father, in diSEhai:ge of doty, 
ooosoling os a mother in i ’ ' ' 


* BseColebsoolta^ stdolsiaBl^VedminttottbvoiisBMaf AiSstk 

Bese smh sS t 
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Wb ihoulil tCBTcely conceive it possible (and it ceiisinlj^tends 
to prove tbe oripnsl power, copiousness, and deiibility of UiS 
bunuo mind,) tut, by the side of • false mysticisn} totally 
sunk and lost in the abyss of the eternally incomprehensible and 
unfathomable, like the Indian philosophy, a ricK various, beau¬ 
tiful, and hi|^hly wrought poetry«houlu Have existed. The cpui 
narrative of the old Indian poems bears a great resemblance to 
the Homeric poetry, in its ineihaustib'e copiousness, in the 
touching simplicity of its autiqud forms, in justness of feeling, 
and accuracy of delineation. Yet in its subjects, and in the 
prevailing tone of its ihythological fictions, this Indian epic 
poetry is charactorised by a style of fauc^ incomparably more 
gigantic, such as occasioaally prevails in the mythology of 
Hesiod—in the accounts of the old Titanic wars—or in the 
fabulous aorld of .£schylus, and of tile Doric Pindar. In the 
tenderness of amatory feeling, in the description of female 
beauty, of the character and domestic relations of Woman, tho 
Indian poetiy ina^ bo ooni|>ared to the purest and noblest 
effusions of Christiau poesy; though, on tno whole; from the 
thoroughly mythical nature of its subjocts^ and from tha rhyth¬ 
mical forms of its speech, it bears a greater resemblance to that 
of tlie ancieota. Among the later poets,* Calidas, who is the 
most renowned and esteemed in the dramatic poetry of tile 
Indiuu, might be called, way of comnarison, on idyllic sml 
Bentimental Sophocles. The poetry of lh4 fmlimu is not a 
little indebted to the genius of their beoutifnl language, which 
hears indubitable tnoes of the same generous and lofty poetical 
spirit; and it may be therefore necesoary, in this general sketch 
of tho primitive state of the human mind, to moke a few obser¬ 
vations on this Very remolkAble Isngusge. * 

In its gram m ati^ structure tlie language of India is abso¬ 
lutely similar to the Greek and Latin, even to the minutest 
particulara. But the grammatical forms of the Sanscrit are 
far richer and more vaned than those of the Latin tongue, and 
more regular and lystemaxic than those of the Greek. In itf 
roots and words the Sanscrit has a very ttra|^ and temarkahle 
affinity to the Penian and Gonnaaic race of languages; on 
affinity winch finutshes intrnating diidasurei, or gives occasioa 
oi le a st for instructive ooiiipari||M, on tbs progrea of ideas 
gj i i m g thoia andsnt nations, aa^Pboos oal the r H™ word ia 
inMtinios gtnisi d, ■rnnstimos ^ in its m— nin g at 
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Bp]died to kindred objecta—reveals the first natural impreasioii^ 
or primary notions of life in those early ages. To prove more 
clearly, Jay one or two examples, this affinity between the 
.languages of nations bo widely removed from one another, and 
almoBt separated by the distance of two quarters of the globe, 
and to snow the important data which the discovery or such 
fiujta fumishei to history, 1 will mention, os a striking instance, 
that the Glerman word mensch (man) perfectly agrees in root 
and -signification with the Indian word manuschya, with this 


only dioerence, that in the Sanscrit the latter word has a regular 
root, and is derived from the word manti, which means spirit. 
Thus the word mensch (man) in its primitive root signifies a 
being endowed with spirit by way of pre-eminence above all 
esurtlily oreaturos. It is evident, too, firqm this, that the Latin 
word mens (mind) is of a cognate kind, and belongs to the samo 
fismily of words; for, in these philological comparisons, the 
members of one radical*word, scattered through different 
languages, serve v^n combined to illustrate each other. To 
cite an instance of a remarkable extension and contraction of 


meaning in one and ,the same word, we may remark that the 
same word which, in the German loch, signifies the space of a 
narrow aperture, and'in the Latin foct/s, comprehends tlie ge¬ 
neral notion of space, as well as of a particnlBr place, means the 
univerae in the Sanscrit lokcu: Thus the Sanscrit word 


trailokas, or IrailokuOn, rignifiee the three worida or the triple 
world—tlmworld of truth or eternal being, the world of illusion 
□r Vain sfPMrance, and the world of datkneM;—a diviaion 
which constitutes odd of the main pmnta in the Imiian philo¬ 
sophy,. and is upiessed by the two Sanscrit words frai and 
(OMS, which a^ at the same time also Latin and German, 1 
will adduce but one more exoi^le. As mostly the ancient 
nations of Asia, and likewise of Europe, were led by a certain 
natural feeling and a not erroneous iustinGt, (totally iodepeudeut 
of the nnmenolature and classifications of our natural history,) 
ti||M[ard the bull, the most useful and important of all the 
flUaiili which rasiK has domesticated, as ma representatiTe 
of Mrtbly fertihty, and (as it were) the primary »ninrml of the 
earth, and afterwards *"ad« that animal the mUem of all 


earthly existeno^||d earthly energy: so it is estraetdinary to 
•••, (as Augusts^HjyUiam SoklM^ has sbosrn by an u^are^ag 
dompaiiiOD ol wlnoh £tignate eithv of Umm objeolo 
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in vuioui luguagM of a kindred stem), it if eatTsordinwj to 
me what mutual light and illuatration they reflect on emoh 
other. The Indian and Penion word, ffau, with which the 
the German kuA, (cow) perfectly coincides, quite agrees with 
the Greek word for earth, in the old Doric tbnu of ya: the 
Latin boi (oa) in its inflection bovu or bme, belongs to a whole 
family of Sanscrit words, such as bAu, bAuva, bhumi, which 
signify the earth or earthly, or whatever is remotely connected 
therewith. So, originally, in tbS language one and the some 
word served to denote the earth and the bull. Comparisons of 
this sort, when not strained by etymological subtSUty, but 
founded on matter of fact and clear self-evident deductions, 
may offer much curious illustSwtion of the state of opinion, and 
the nature and conneaion of ideas in the primitive and mrthio 
ages, or may serve, at least, to give us a clearer and more lively 
insight into the secret operations of the human mind, and into 
the modes of thinking prevalent among ancient nations. And, 
betides the few instances here cited, we dM^ht adduce many 
hundred examples of a similar kind. 

At language in itself forms one of the corqer-stones ofman'ahis- 
tory (and that not the least important), as the different tongues 
spread in such amazing variety over the inhabited globe, are 
essentUlly connected with universal hietory, and the his¬ 
tory of particular races ; it is necessary to say a few words on 
this subject, not that we would plun^ deeper than is 
here pip^ent, into the vast and immense labyrinth of lan¬ 
guages ; but in order to show the point of vieHsf^nce the 
philosophic historian should take his survey, if he would gain a 
clear and comprehenoive notion of this otherwise immeasurable 
chaos. Perhaps the shortest way for this would be to figure 
to oneself all the different dialects snd modes of speech diffused 
over the habitable globe, under the general image of a pyramid 
of languages of three degrees, separated one from the other 
by a very sunple principle of ihvision. The broad basis of this 
pyramid would Im formed by those languages whose 
ai^ primitive words ore mostly monosyllabiiV and which eitDCT 
are entirely srithoot a grammar, like the Chinese ianguagw, 
or at best ais|day only tne rude lineaments of a very simple 
and iiuperfert grammatical ^ractore. TheJl^tfiiages belong¬ 
ing to this ciaas, bi« by br the nsost coa^^^Hde in number, 
and the moet widely spreed over the four qaaran of the globe * 

d* 
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and if, in a general philological inveatigaHon, we would wish 
to reduce these to any speciea of closaidcation, we muat 
adopt Ba geographical mode of arrangement, and deaignate 
them, for example, os the languages of Northern and Eastern 
Asia, of America, and of Africa. The Chinese must be con¬ 


sidered aa the most important and remarkable language of 
this class, precisely because it beet answers to the character of 
a monosyllabie speech totally destitute of grammar, and has 
attained to os high a degree of refinement and perfection os 
languages of this kind oro susceptible of. This is the stage of 
infancy in lan^a^e, os cliildren’s first attempts at speech 
almost always inchno to monosyllables—it is the cry of na¬ 
ture which breaks out iu these simple sounds, or the infantine 


imitation of some natural sound. Thjp priinitiro character is 
still to be clearly traced in the Chinese ; although a very 
artificial mode of writing, and the high dejj^e of refinement 
to which science has b^n carried, have given a mighty ex¬ 
tension, and a quite' conventional character, to this infant 


language. For any parallels or analogies which may be 
drawn between the periods of natural liie and the epochs of 
intalleotual culture must never be understood in an exact and 


literal sense. 


The next degree in this pyramid of speech is occupied by 
the noble languages of the second class, and this race of lan¬ 
guages, which are ctinnocted with each other by strong and 
manifold ties of affinity, oro the Indo-Pereio, the OnBCo-Latin, 
and the Gdtliico-Teutonic.* Here the roots are, for the most 
part at least, dys^llabio; and these roots, which ore by this 
means iutomally flexible, and become os it were, living and 
productive, aflbnl room and occasion Bor a more varied gram- 
matiooi structure. The distinguishing character of these lan¬ 
guages is a very artificnl grammar, which enters so com¬ 
pletely into the primary {brmation of these languages, the 
nearer we approsuih their original, the more regular and sys- 
tMnotio do we find tfatir itmctiirc. In their progress these 
kngtMgss ora ohnraoterisad by a poetical fVilDM and variety 
in the forms of narration, oi^ eyen by n rigid piaarion in 
MMntifio dtaousriona. 


* IbtM am toned the IWo^JeniaiilBTtoe 
TVoos. 
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The third and lait ^hw ore the Semitic Iaii^inf;f!i, oa thm 
ore atylcd—the Hebrew and tile Amble, whicli, togellior with 
their kindred dieiecU, form the summit or apex of Hynt' 
mid. In these lang;uages the ruling' principle is that all the 
roots must be tri-syllabic, for each of the three letters, of which 
the root is regrdarly composed, counts for a syllable, and is 
articulated as such. Whatever exceptions nom this rule 
exist, must be trrated as exceptions only. It cannot well be 
doubted that this principle of tft-syllabic roots is purjrasely 
wrought into the whole intomol structure of these languages, 
and perhaps not without some deep signiRcancy—some presen- 
tient feeling implied by tiiat triplicity of roots.* In these 
languages the verb is the first principle of derivation—the 
root &om which every thing is deduced ; and hence a cer¬ 
tain rapidity, fire, anix vivacity in the expression. Dut with 
such formal regulsuity the rich, full, elaborate grammatical 
forms and structure which distinguish the languages of the 
Indo-Greck race, ore not at all compatible; these tri-syllabic 
tongues have a certain tendency to monotony, and do not cer¬ 
tainly possess that poetical variety, and that flexible adaptation 
to scientific purposes, which characterise the second class of 
languages. The ^neroi characteristic Qf'tlie Somilic tongues 
is their peculiar fitness for prophetic inspiration and Cor pni- 
fouiid symbolical import—this is their special character. tVe 
speak hero of the language itself, and of its internal structure, 
and not of the spirit which may direct it; and I shall only add 
that the character we have here assigned to the Sdnitic lan¬ 
guages is, according to the dccloralion of many of tho most 
competent judges, more uniformly perceptible in the Arabic 
than in the Uebrew, although the former has received a totally 
different appliiatian, and has undergone a very diversified cul¬ 
ture. Thus the Hebrew tongue was eminently adapted to the 
high spiritual deotination of the Hebrew people, and was a fit 
organ of the prophetio revelafion and promises imparted to that 
nadon; and, evoa in this reimect, this Semitic lonpipis^ is 
worthy of bang ooaBderad the sunomit of tho pyramid of 
human speodu But it new fo be regarded os the basis of 
that pyramid, nor the root wfaenos ^ other tonguss faevw 

* Schkgel here nppuMs that the tnplicity of roots tii Ibe SsmlUe 
Uofresges coatoina s mjslie fa, Um Tri-oae Oodheod. UM roM 

and ptiacifis odoD i—'stsiire. 
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sprung, as many scholars in former times conceived—an 
opinion which would seem tacitly to imply that Adam could 
have sppken no other language in Paradise but the Hebrew. 
But this language of the first man created h^ God—this lan¬ 
guage which God himself had taught him—this word of nature 
which the Deity imparted to miin, together with the dominion 
over all other creatures, and over the whole visible world, may 
have been neither the Hebrew nor the Indian, nor any of the 
other known or existing languages of the earth. Possibly it 
was not a speech which we could learn or understand, or which, 
according to the present scheme of language, we can even con¬ 
ceive or imagine. In |he same way no one is capable of prov¬ 
ing or discovering the geographical site of the one lost source 
in Paradise, whence those four rivers took their rise, which are 
in part to bo still traced on the earth. As to the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, I think that a deeper inquiry would show that it is not 
BO far removed from the Isdo-Grcek family; and that it is even 
partially related to it, although this affinity may be at first 
very much concealed hy the great difference of structure, and 
by the total diversity of grammatical forms. In general, wo 
must not endeavour to enforce, with too rigid uniformity and too 
systematic precision, 'the division of languages here marked out. 
It auffices to adlierc to one general point of survey; but in other 
respects eo luxuriant, so various, so irregular, has been the 
growth of the human mind in tho region of languages, that it 
may be compared to the expansive life of free, uncultivated nature, 
to the wild variety of the thick-grown forest, or of the flowery 
meadow. 

To the second order of languages of the Tudo-Greek race, 
prvbably belongs the great Solavonion family of languages, 
which, after the others, would form the fourth member in this 
class; but a definite and decisive judgment on this matter, I 
must leave to those philologists who ore perfectly converaant 
with this branch of human speech. Between the seoond and 
dlird class of languages, tliere ore a multitude of intermediate 
tongues which have sprung up out of that intermixture of races 
and nations, occurring at all periods of history, and necessarily 
ofiecting, more or lass, language itself. I allude-particularlv tu 
such languages as are not perfectly monosyllabic, and wmch 
have, novertncleas, a very simple oud imperfect, or even a very 
UTBgulur, strange, and awkw^ granimatical structure. Such, 
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for instance, are some of the American languages, which, in this 
respect at least, cannot be ranked in the third doss, while they 
do not bear a closer, or at all close, affinity to those the se¬ 
cond. Mosl of the fragments of the earlier languages of Europe, 
which are still extant, belong to this intermediate class of 
tongues partaking of both thrtsc species, or at least holding a 
middle place between them. Such are the Celtic or Gxlic lan¬ 
guages, the Finnish and other lyicient remnants of language, 
which mustnot escape the study of the philologist, whose judg¬ 
ment is too frequently warped by some patriotic partiality or 
some learned predilection. 

The noble languages of the second class have, from a remote 
antiquity, become indigenous to Europe, and are there now ge¬ 
nerally prevalent. The other fragments of speech which are 
to be found on our continent by the side of these, either 
bear to them a remote affinity like the various Celtic or Gxlic 
dialects, or lead the inquirer to the ^eat Asiatic, perhaps even 
to the Afiican, family of tongues; for we could hardly expect 
to find a natiye race of languages peculi.ir to this small quarter 
of the globe, which holds the lowest pl.aca in point of historical 
antiquity. From the historical connexioB between the north 
of Afnca and the southern coasts of western Europe, espe¬ 
cially the Hesperian Peninsula (a connexion which has subsisted 
from the remotest ages, and has been renewed so frequently, 
and in such various forms), one might be induced to suppose 
that the existence of this intercourse would have been attested 
by an affinity between the languages of the two countries. 
]3ut the ablest scholars and critics cannot trace in the Basc|ue 
tongue any affinity with the primitive African family, though 
they can discover in it an analogy with the Scythian race of 
Finnish languages. The ATajrior language, at the other eastern 
extremity of Europe, is most decidedly an Asiatic tongue, be¬ 
longing to that cl^ which prevails in the central regions of 
Asia; but in its grammatical structure it hears some ana- 
logy to the languages of the second class. If, in conclusion, I 
mi^t be allowed to haxard a conjecture, 1 should say that no¬ 
thing would more materially contribute to a camprebensive 
Icnowledge of the whole system of human language, as well ■■ 
to a deeper insight into its internal principles and stnictura; 
thac tho snccas of the now rising school of Egyptian philolo¬ 
gists, who, in dedphering the hieroglyphics by tM aid of the 
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Coptic, endeavour to give ua a more accurate knowledge, or at 
least a more minute conception, of the old Egyptian tongue. 
And if VB would venture the attempt of approximating nearer 
'to the primitive speech (the lost or extinct source *of all lan¬ 
guages), we must start from four different quarters, and thread 
our way, not only tlirough the Sanscrit and Hebrew languages, 
but through the primitive Cliinese and the old Egyptian, as 
far as we can trace the latter., 

How extremely alike aneient Eg^pt and India were to each 
other, not only in their politieal institutions, but in their system 
of idolatry, in their fundamental dnetrines of belief, and in 
their general views of Vfe, WB have had ample opportunity of 
satisfying ourselves in the present age, when botli these coun¬ 
tries nave been more aeeurately surveyed, and more closely in¬ 
vestigated. In a remarkable expedition wliich occurred iii our 
own times, this strong religious sympathy was strikingly dis¬ 
played in a .spontaneous ^uiul instantaneous burst of feeling. 
When, in tlic course of the French war in Egypt, an Indian 
army in liritisli pay there landed, and, ascending up the 
country, came before ^he old monumenta of Upper Egypt, the 
soldiers prostrated tliemselves on the earth, believiug they had 
once more found the Deities of their native land. Great, how¬ 
ever, as the resemblance between the two nations may be, they 
are still characterised by perceptible differenres. On the one 
baud the Egyptian mind, so far as it lias been delineated by 
the Greeks, appears to have been more deeply conversant and 
initiated in natural science : and on the other hand, the 
Egyptian idolatry was uf n more decided cast, and was even 
more material in its fundamental errors than the Indian. 
The worship of animals, especially, was far more geneiy, 
and was not confined to the god Apis, who may be compared 
to the Nandi, the bull sacred to Siva, but broached out into a 
variety of other forms. In tlie progress of idolatry it needs 
name to fuus that what was origiiiallv revered onlv as the sym¬ 
bol of a higher principle was grailuallv confounded or identified 
with that object, and worshipped, till this error in worship led 
to • mon degriided fonu of idolatry i for it ebould be remeift- 
bend that as error is not merely the abeance of truth, but a 
fidse and oounterfcit imitation of the truth, it baa, like tha Inttar, 
a iptineipla of pemunent growth and btamal davakfiinant. 
Savtral writan,who, in a geueml nview of all haathen raUginiM, 
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have attempted to dassify thorn after the manner of naturalists, 
assign the lowest place to the Fetish worship (so called), wliioh 
they rank immediately below the worship of auimals. They make 
the essence of the Fetish worsliip to consist in the divine adora* 
tion of a lifeless corporeal object; while they place on higher de¬ 
grees, in this scale of pagan eitor, the sensual nature-worship 
—the apotheosis of particular men—and the adoration of tlie 
elements, the stars, and the different powers of nature. How¬ 
ever just and correct this view of the subject may otherwise be, 
it should be remembered that the question agitated is not only 
what were the objects of divine worahip, but what were the 
views, intentions, and doctrines connected with that worship. 
For it is in these moral views we must look, either for the half- 
eft’aced vestige of ancient truth, or for the full enormity—the 
profound abyss of error. When we come to examine more 
closely the accounts of that Fetisli worship (so called) which is 
most widely diffused through the interior of Africa, and provaiij 
among some American tribes, and nations of the north-east of 
Asia: it is easy to perceive, that magical rites are connected 
with it, and that all these cnqvorcal nlijeats arc but magical in¬ 
struments and conductors of magical pow^r ; and that the reli¬ 
gion of these nations, sunk undoubtedly to the lowest grade 
of idolatry, comprises nothing beyond the rude beginnings 
of a pagan magic, such as, in all probability, was practised by the 
Cainitet, according to historical indications mentioned in on 
earlier part of this work. That the Egyptian mind hod a cer¬ 
tain leaning towards magic, though towards a magic of a very 
dilferent, more comprehensive, and even more profound and 
scientific nature, cannot be called in question ; for all the 
Hebrew, Greek, and native vouchers and authorities are una¬ 
nimous in the assertion. 

Bnt if the different religions of paganism must be classed 
according to their outward niTes and outward objeclt of utor- 
thip, the diversity of sacrifices would constitute a far better and 
more important standard of classification. We are taught that 
a differenoB in the mode of sacrifice was the principal cause of 
the dispute lutween the first two hostile brothen among men. 
AHhough, if We were to judge from fint inmreesioiis, and ao- 
B nwfin y to hum an faelingi, no sacrifice is so filial, so umpie, so 
^ipropriate, as that of toe first finnla irf the earth in return rng 
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roring (lu^, for instance, as the flower-offering of the pions 
Brahmins, or a similar oblation of thanksgiving among the 
anrient Persians and other nations); still, on account of thei^ 
4eeper import and typical character, the pre-eminence has ever 
been allotted to animal-sacrificcs ; and these among the most 
civilised nations of pagan antiqdity have ever held the foremost 
place. Of this kind is the gpreat sacriflco of the horse* in 
India, where, in ancient time^, the bull was offered in sacrifice, 
till the destruction of the latter animal was severely prohibited, 
and came to be considered as a grievous crime. But there was 
ever a symbolical meaning attached to this sort of 8acrifice,t 
and the victim, selected as it was out of the purest and noblest 
species of domestic animals that surround man (such os the bull, 
the horse, or the lamb), was looked upon only as the repre¬ 
sentative of another, and the emblem of a for higher victim. 

It is an error to consider ancient paganism as nothing more 
than more poetry or a^rcehble fiction. The rites of the ancient 
polytheism nasi very distinct and practical objects in view; and 
were intended cither to •propitiate the malignant powers of dark¬ 
ness, or to obtain by their agency preternatural power; or, on the 
other hand, to conciliate the favour and oppease the anger of 
the Deity. And fur this object the heathens shrunk from no 
expedient—deemed no price—no victim too costly, as the ex¬ 
istence of human sacrifices, and especially the sacrifice of chil¬ 
dren may serve to convince^us ; and I cannot conclude this first 
part of the ancient history of the world, without bestowing s 
inorp particular examination on this extreme aberration of 
paganism, which passed by inheritance from the remoter ogee 
to the second, more civilised, and (in many respects), milder 
era of history. The species of human sacrifice most widely 
diffused among all the Phmnicinn nations was that in whiot 
the idol Moloch, heated from below, grasped in hii glowing 
arms the Infant victim. Even in the Punic city, Carthsigek 
this cruel custom long prevailed, and was (or a long tjmn 


* The Aiwameda 

f The reader maj derive both ptcMure and lostouctioo ftem the 
mrusal rf a mort masterly Treatite on Sscrlflroa, by the Uts Count 
Maistre, Inserted at the end of the Snd volnmo of ** Solr^ea de Ba 
ArterMnuiv.’' Nowhere have the learning, tin eloi]m.noe, the bold and 
praftinnd phUonophy of the noble aathor bwn more itriUng 
than In Uikt iborl bnt tdmlrahle tract—Tina 


) itrtUngly dliplayedi. 
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Secretly practised under the Roman domination. These sacri¬ 
fices existed among the Greeks and Romans, no less than 
among the Indians and Egyptians; and the Chinese,iSo far at 
least as my acquaintauce with their authentic records extend^ 
are the only people among whom I do not recollect meeting 
with any mention of this kind ef sacrifice. But in the civilised 
states of Greece and Rome, this ancient custom was, in later 
and milder times, gradually abo^shed, or silently supplanted by 
some equivalent. 

Besides the sacrifice of children, there was another species 
which was customary and particularly striking, and in one 
respect even more worthy the historian’s attention—I mean 
the saorifice of pure youths. I may here again enforce the 
maxim which I have before laid down—namely, (hat error is 
the most appalling when it is connected in its ori^n, or mixed 
up in its principle, with some confused notion—some profound, 
though obscure, feeling of the truth. Bearing this in mind, 
we shall find that the enigmatic lamentation of Lamech* over 
his mysterious slaying of a stripling, occurring in the Mosaic 
account of the Cainites, would seem to, indicate that human 
sacrifices, and especially this particular Und, had their origin 
among the race of Cain, deeply imbued, even at tliat early 
period, with anti-Christian errors ; and that an unhappy delusion 
—B Confused anticipation of a real necessity and of a future 
realify, contributed to the institution of these sacrifices. Of 
that great mystery of truth, which the holy patriarch of the 
Hebrews, with a prophetic intuition, had discerned in the 
sacrifice of his well-beloved son commanded him by God, but 
through the divine mercy not consummated—of this great 
mystery, we say, a diabolic imitation may have led to the 
human sacrifices by the early heathens. But these sacrifices 
were more widely difiused, even in the Druidicai North, and 
they continned down to a much Later period than is commonly 
supposed, or at present asserted, 'nius, for instance, tfaa 

• “ And I^mech said to his wives, Adah and ZUlab, Hesr my voice, 
j8 wiva of Tiiincch, hearken to my ipeecb ; (or 1 hAm lioin a mAn lo 
the wounding trf* myaelCuid a ftripUng to my own twnialng.--QBS. Ir.. 
S3. Tlui ofaKOJo text bAf long periwXfed the eonunentAtofii 'S c hlA* 
got, 1 think, bAo ftonisbed in expLutalioo aa aa It If IngeiiioQiL 
llm I f anwA to whom the Introduction of polygAmy U geiier>l^ 
■Acribed, wii probebly, aIaoi the fumideT of bmnAO weoweee- Aocont 
iog to oar giciu poet loAt litA enUmmed bArd by bmle.—TV oaa 
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anti'Chriitian Emperor Julloo sought to revive them, in order 
to promote the inrernal purposes of his dork msgical rites. 
We are (o habituated to look on the divinities and beautiful 
fables of ancient Greece, as the fairy creations of poetry, that 
we are painfully surprised when we unexpectedly stumble on 
some historical fact, which discUses the true spirit and internal 
essence of polytheism—the fact, for instance, that Themistocles 
himself, the deliverer of Gre^e, offered up three youths in 
sacrihcc. 

The profound abyss of error, in which the most civilised 
nations of ancient heathenism hod sunk and were lost, becomes 
the more apparent, the more closely it is investigated, and the 
more fully it is understood. And on this account, we should 
learn to see how necessary and salutary .was tliat slow progres¬ 
sion—that gradual preparation for a brighter futurity, wherein, 
as I above stated, consisted tlin peculiar destination and 
spiritual career of the lIiAirew people. It is only from this, 
iU peculiar destination for the future, the Hebrew people 
presents so high an interest to historical philosophy, and holds 
the lofty place assigned to it in the first period of human 
civilisatioQ. Tlio later destinies of the Jewish nation, and the 
particular events and cliaractors in their later annals, are 
subjects of the bighest moment in a history of religion ; for 
they can be rightly understood and fully appreciated only by 
tlieir practical application, nnd profound symbulical reference 
to the circumstances of Christianity. But it is only the 
political constitution of the Jewish stale in the carUost period of 
lla history—a constitution which was so peculiar and unique in 
itself, so entirely without a parallel—that can be tlie appropriate 
subject of oonuderatioii in this general review of history ; 
beoiujse this constitution was connected with^e prophetic 
dalling of the Hebrew prople, end eve^|^i>ore a prophetic cha¬ 
racter itaelf. This constitution has lieen called a theocraoy, 
■ad BO it eras in the right and old signifleation of that word, 
by which was meant a government under the special and 
immediate proviilense of God. But in the now ordinaiy 
■eneptstion of the term, which implies sacerdotal onpiro or 
dominion, lha Jewkh state vras at no time and by no msuai ■ 
thenurnwy. Jfoses was no more a priest than a king ^ and 
titMt him all those man of Deaire, as they wwe ixihn froB 
the GmI eamunataaeBa «f thair insiitntion, or men of the 
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dasert, became after a preparation in the solitude of the desert, 
they led and conducted the people in a literal or figurative 
Sense, through the wilderness—ell thme men appointed by 
God, and without any other title or insignia but the sLafT, 
which as pilgrims they brought out of the desert, governed 
and directed the people under the immediate providence of 
God. If, on a certain occasion, one of the prophets girded on 
the sword, and led out an aro^y—this was only a transient 
instance ; and the prophets in general were nothing more than 
the men of God, and the divinely-appointed conductors of the 
people. When the wish in which the Hebrews had so long 
indulged of having a king, like the heathen nations, was at last 
gratified ; a wish which, in the higher views of Holy Writ, 
was regarded os the cylpable illusion of a carnal sense ;—the 
last of the prophets formed a party, and constituted in a very 
peculiar and singular manner, a species of political opposition, 
which was acknowledged to be. Slid was in fact, perfectly 
legitimate and just. And whep some of them, like lilios for 
instance, had received from God the supreme and immediate 
power over life and death, os the dislinqp badge of dominion ; 
we cannot wonder that men should hav^ followed them, tho 
people have been at their bidding, and kings themselves, even 
though they followed not always their counsels, have he.irkencd 
at least to their warning voice. If those who arc so fond of 
playing the part of oppositionists in every country could only 
once rise superior to vulgar forms and formulas, aud not 
everywhere seek for the echo of their modem opinions, an 
attentive study of the character of Elias would hold up to their 
admiring view an oppositionist, who, in energy of conduct, 
and in burning zeal for the cause of truth and justice, or in 
other words, St God, could not be perhaps easily equalled by 
any historical persoMsa whether of ancient republics, or of 
modem monarchies. 

After the Jewish dtate hod become a idngdam of no very 
great dimetuioos, it shared the destiny of most of the pet^ 
stains of those regions ; and was first a province of the Assyro- 
Bobylonish empire, then become subject to the Persian 
moiiarchs, afterwords to the Greek kings of Syria and Egypt, 
tail, with these, it wru finally swallowed up in dm vast empire 
of all-conquering Roma. 

In that restoration of the Jewish state which the Mlfnabcl 
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accomplbhed in the last period of the Greek domination oyer 
Judea, the hi^h-priest acquired a concurrent political power ; 
B puwei* which he even still retained under the oppressive 
protectorate of the Romans, though his functions, which were 
those of a legislator and supreme judge, were confined to the 
internal government of the state. But this does not constitute 
a really sacerdotal dominion, and the term theocracy is os 
little applicable to such an prder of things, as to the Greek 
Patriarchate in the Turkish empire. However, the holy city 
of Jerusalem, along with Solomon’s old, mighty and symbo¬ 
lical temple (whose deep import and proper signihcation the 
Jews themselves at a later period no longer understood), still 
continued to be the main centre of the md national existence 


and ancient recollections of the Hebr^s, as well as of their 
future hopes and prophetic promises. Even after the fearful 
destruction of Jonisalem, this emblematic idea of the holy 
city still lived in the rccdllcction of mankind, and a long time 
afterwards was, in Christian Europe, an animating incentive to 
the warlike nations of the middle age. 

In conclusion, wc must add some observations, referring not 
BO much to the Jovyish people and their history, ns to their 
most ancient histniical books, and to those general views of 


mankind which they contain, so far as such views relate to the 
general history of the primitive ages, and are connected with the 
philosophy of history. In the same way it is neither necessary 
nor practicable to rcMrd the Hebrew tongue as the general root 
orpnmal source of nil the languages spoken on the earth, because 
it was the organ of divine revelation ; so the Mosaic genealogy 
of nnllons can with ns little propriety be mode the basis of a ge¬ 
neral history of the world, as has in earlier times been so often 
attempted, nut never accomplished vrithout much violence to the 
text. Although it would bo diffionlt to find in the primitive re¬ 
cords of the other Asiatic nations on historical survey of all the 
nations on the globe, at once so clear, luminous, and initruc- 
tivB; yet the Moeaio revelation had a far different object in 
yiewthaif to furnish a school-compendium of histcoical leaning. 
This historical genealogy, which in its way cannot be too 
highly eateehed, wns evidently destined by Moses more imme¬ 
diately for his own people, and his own book of the law; and 
in hii account of the origin of nations, the lacred historian pro- 
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ceedcd on views and principles very different from ours. For 
instance, with us it is >1116 aflinity of lauguag’es, which formf 
the cliicf clue in the arrangement and classification of tha 
differciit races of inankiiid; and, according to this principle, 
we rank the Hebrews with the Phccnicaiis, and regard them oa 
kindred nations. But in the I^osaic liistory these two nations, 
separated by mutual hostility, stand at the widest distance 
one from the other ; for in manners, rehgion, and feelings, 
they were diametrically opposed. 

In this investigation, indeed, historical circumstances may 
often occur—such as the popular commotions and intermi.xture 
of nations happening at all periods of the world—by which the 
question of the origin and alfiulty of different races under¬ 
goes cDiuiderable modifications, and the whole subject is 
rendered unsusceptible of a systematic division and arrange¬ 
ment. It often happens that one race adopts the language of 
another, without on that account loang its national indentity, 
or being totally confounded with the other ; for, on the con¬ 
trary, its moral or intellectual character bears the clear traces of 
its original descent; so tliat here, at least, language alone will 
decide nothing. Often a less numerous tribe will stamp its 
own Dative moral and intellectual choraCtSr on a whole people. 
In general the descent of nations can bo clearly trac^ and 
demonstrated in those coses only where the race has been 
kept up pure, and all marriage and connexion with other na¬ 
tions been strictly prevented. But such has been the cose 
among certain nations only; and even in thoK countries, where 
it was the law, it was not in every instance rigidly observed, 
nor constantly maintained ; os is exemplified in the frequent 
intermarriages of the Hebrews with the Phceniciaus, severely 
prohibited as such intermarriages were. The ancient law¬ 
givers attached, indeed, a very high importance to lineage, 
as u proved by all those restrictive laws on marriage, which 
were destined to preserve the purity of descent; but they set 
a far higher value on the patrimonial inheritance of ancient 
customs, institutions, doctrines, and intellectual qualities, as 
coostituUDg tha true essence of national character, and deter¬ 
mining the rank which ono race should hold above another. 
By Moses, in particular, this intellectual character of the dif¬ 
ferent races—t h ei r Csalings—modes of thinking—the whole 
spirit which aoLmated them; in a word, the ch^ of tocred 
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tradition, and its transmission and preservation among the 
different nations—all these arc regarifcd of primary import- 
nnce, an{l they alone furnish us with a clue to the discovery of 
his views. 

The great middle country in Western Asia, where the tme 
Eden, the original abode of the, first man, and great progenitor 
of mankind, was situated, forms the central point in the general 
liistorical survey of Moses. The wide-spread race of Japhet 
comprehends the Caucasian nations in the north, and all its 
contiguous regions, and also those in the central Asia ;—nations 
which were sound, vigorous, comparatively speaking, less cor¬ 
rupt, and by no means entirely barbarous; but wliich were de¬ 
barred from that near and immediate participation in the sacred 
traditions of primitive revelation, enjoyed by the people of the 
Somitio race in that midland countij, whose distinctive charac¬ 
ter and high pre-eminence, according to Moses, consisted in 
this very participation. To the south, tho race of Cham in¬ 
cludes tJie degenerate, corrupt, and ungodly Egypt (a country 
which in its native language bore the name of Chemi), and 
beyond this, all the African tribes devoted to the dark rites of 
magic. How entirely subjective in itself—how exclusively 
adapted to his own pbople, and his own national object, is the 
genealogy of nations by Moses, may be proved among other 
things by the fact that, while many great nations in remoter 
lands, or in the distant Elastem Asia, cannot, in this historical 
survey, be trocad without difficulty to their proper place, or 
forced therein without violence to tho text, twelve or thirteen 


generations aro given of the kindred Arabian branch, or of the 
hostile Plioenician race. If regarded in this simple point of 
view, the Mosaic genealogy of all the nations throughout the 
inhabited globe will be found very clear, and, thou^ the names 
of some particular races remain matter of doubt, this summary 
is in general porfactly intelligible, and throws a broad light 
cm the histoiy of mankind. 


KUO or uenmx n. 
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LECTURE VII. 

« 

General ConsidenitiDDS upvn the Nature of Man, rc^rded in an Ilis- 
torirnl romt of View, and on the Two-fold View of History. —Of the 
Aneieiit Pajjan Mysteries.— Of the Universal Empire of Eersia. 

Instead of the Mosaic genealogy of nations, commcnteil on 
in a liiindred dilTcrent wa^s, and interpreted according to tho 
received views of ea?h individual—a genealogy which was 
considered os the necessary basis of every universal history, 
and which by the most false and oobitrary methods was vio¬ 
lently strained into an adaptation to all the data of history, 
evidently eontmry to tlie real views and mighty object of its 
inspired author;—instead of this genealo^, we say, the sacred 
records of divine truth furnish us with a far more profound 
principle, a principle highly simple and* comprehensive, and 
winch is perfectly applicable to the philosophy of history. 
That is that principle laid down in that revelation, at the eom- 
mencement of all history, os the one wherein consists the pecu¬ 
liar nature—the true essence — and the final destiny of man— 
I mean his likeness to his Creator. Now it is this principle 
which forms the ground-work of our whole plan—and now 
that we have reached the conclusion of the first period of his- 
toiy, and an about to pass to the second, it may be proper to 
examine more minutely the nature of this principle, and to 
give on aoounts definition of it. 

According to the different notions entertained of man's 
nature, there are but two opposite riews of history — two 
mighty and conflicting parties in the department of historical 
science. It u quite tiniiecesaory to observe that we include not, 
in either clam, such writers as, oMifining themselves tb a baiw 
detail of facts, indo^ie not in sny general historical views, or 
even such as^ variUadng in their opinions, have no clsar, defi¬ 
nite, and coimstmit viewe on the subject Aocording to one 
party, man is merely an »iiimhled «nd gradually dis- 
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cipUned into reason, and finally exalted into genius ; and 
therefore the history of human civiKsatiou is but the history of 
a grada|l, progressive, and endless improvement. This theory 
may, in a oertmn sense, be termed the liberalism of historical 
phuoiophy ; and no one perhaps has developed it with such 
clearness and mathematic^ rigour, as a very celebrated French 
writer, entirely possessed with Ihis idea, and who indeed be¬ 
came in his time a martyr to these principles.* 

In the contests of opinion, 'which embrace the general rela¬ 
tions of society, it is for less those dogmas in which each indi¬ 
vidual seeks light, aid, strength and repose fur his feelings and 
his conscience, his inward struggles aud his final hopes—than 
the single article of faith respecting man, and what constitutes 
hia essential being, his isternal nature, and his higher destiny, 
which determines the Christian or unchristian view—the reli¬ 
gion or irreligion of history, if I may be allowed the expres¬ 
sion, This principle of the endless perfectibility of man has 
something in i( very accordant witli reason ; and if this per¬ 
fectibility bo considered as a mere possible disposition of the 
human mind, there is doubtless muen truth in die theory, but 
it must be borne in nfind that the corruptibility of man is quite 
as as hia perfeAibility. 

But when this system is applied to the general course of 
history, it is dwtitute bf any real beg^ning; for this vague 
notion of an animal capable of infinite improvemeut is not a 
beginning of any series of terms ; and gi pnilosophy, os in life 
and history, there is no true and solid beginning for any thing 
out of God. And this principle is equally destitute of any 
right end j for a> mel 4 interminable progress is not a fixed 
terAi nor pc^pitivd object. But history presents amass of stub¬ 
born foots, which agree not always -with this abstract law of an 
infinitely progressive perfeotioo, and, on the contrary, the 
aniAds not only of particular nations, but of whole peniyb of 
the world, would* prone that the natural march of nunianity 
lay rather in a oirouitous course. This duagreeable fact is 
utteriy inexplicable according to the ratiorHist system of his¬ 
tory—oriC If bq susceptible m explanation, it,certainly is not 
reooDoUable irith the hberal vldVr. As often as from the path 
of endlots perfsotibility, thus mathematically traced out .for 
then^ man and mankind swerve in eccentru deriations ; or 

* Tbs author sUodas to Cendarget. 
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even should their course, like that of the plauets of our hearM 
, be in appearance once retroe^ai' 
who ataits from this principle, is 
such a course of events so coni 
theory ; and, in hia blind indignation in which he involves 
alike the present and future, 'aa well os the past, and by 
the false light of the passionate spirit of time, he pronouncM 
on these a judgment most inii^itous, or at best extremely 
partial, certainly at least most repugnant to the dictates of 
truth. 


ve ; ^he hii< 
immediately 
trary to his 


at stated periods 
torical inquirer, 
disconcerted by 


But man is not merely a nobler animal, fashioned by degrees 
to reason or dignified into genius. Ilis peculiar and distinctive' 
excellence—b's real essence—his true nature and destiny con¬ 
sist in his likeness to (Sod ; and from this principle proceeds a 
view of history totally different from that we have just de¬ 
scribed ; for, according to it, man’s hj^tory must be the history 
of the restoration of the likeness to God, or of the progress 
towards that restoration. Thaf this sublime origin of man 
being once supposed—the divine image has been much altered, 
impaired, ana defaced in the inmost recesses of the human 
breast, both of man in particular and of mankind in general, is 
a truth we may learn, independently of the positive doctrine of 
religion ; for dearly is it vouched and Confijvned by the testi¬ 
mony of our own feelings, our own experience of life, and a- 
general survey of the,world. No man who wall knows that 
the image of (jod has been stamped on the human soul—an, 
image, whose old# half-obliterated ehanlcters are still to be ' 
found on all the pages of primitive histoiV, and whose impreq^ 
not uttariy effimed, every reflecting mind may* diswver m ita 
own intenar—can ever forego the hope, that, much as that 
diyinp imo^may seem, or may in fact be, impaired, its rest»- 
r^on is still possible. The man who knows from humiui We, 
and ntKn his own experience, how,great amk ardnous is this 
work—bow many obstacles oppose its accomplishment, and 
hosv easily, even allip a partial sucoesa, what already suppeared 
won, may borogain lost;—the wibi nndentanding Inis, will 
not be at a Iom to comprehend dty pause or reti tyr e asion, real 
or apparent,' in the ingrdi- of mankind ; he will judge the ftet 
with more equity, and consequently more accuracy; and will; 
in every case, confide in Uie ^uiilftoae of tluit fupcnoir JEVofi* 
doice, cleariy linUe in thu ngenamtion of the woskL If, in 
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oppoution to the rationalist theory of man’s endless perfectibility, 
ire were to desij^nate the opposite system of history founded on 
man’s ihborn likeness to his Maker, as the legitimacy of histo- 
licnl philosophy; this title would not be incorrect, since all 
divine and human laws and rights, as they arc found in history, 
depend, in their hrst basis, on the supposition of the high dig¬ 
nity and divine destination of man. Hence this view of history 
is the only uue which restor^ to man the full rights smd pecu¬ 
liar prerogatives of his being. Even to all other truths it re¬ 
stores their full furco and rights ; and it alone can do so without 
detriment to its own principle ; for, as this is the simple truth, 
it is, therefore, complete and compreheusive. It must even 


acknowledge that man, beside his higher dignity and divine 
destiny, is and remains in his outw&rd existence a physical 
creature—and though he bo sucli nut in an exclusive, but 
only secondary and sidbordiiiato souse, still, in respect to 
his oxtcrual being and external development, he may be 
subject to certain natural laws in history. In the same 
way, it may admit that man endowed with freedom, even 
when hu lejccts tlio religious principle, is still a being 
gifted with reason ^ a being that consequently on this foun- 
oatioo iiicouantly works, builds, and improves, in good as in 
evil, Bssentially, interminably, — we might almost aaj, fear¬ 
fully progressive. This legitimate philosophy of history, which 
proceeds from the high, divine point of view, should be, as &r 

.1 !•__ ‘x J _ !. r . Ill _la ___Tx* __ 1 


M the limited oapac 
just appreciation of 


( of man will permit, a recognition and a 
he truth, and thetebyShecome a science of 


lust appreciation ot toe trutb, and tnetenyeoecome a science ot 
niitory—that it to say, of .all which under Providence hes oo- 
eured to the human race. Thus it must by no means adopt a 
view of life and of tlie world, traDSoending the true right and 
the right truth—it must avoid deviating iuto uiiraitm —though 
this term of the present day involves in the expreuian of a true 
idea, some inoccuney and muconceplion. On the eontraiy, 
this leligioue view of history and of life, preoieely beoause it is 
sikoh, DBii never in its liiitotical judguieols sanction a i^nril of 
harsh, areeipitate, u^imlifiad censure. For m tb Mooaic doc- 
titne of the divine image stAnped on the human lonl, fanns 
the leal and distinctively Chruiian thsary of man, and ennse- 
qnently of his history; so this evidently implies, that among all 
.(Me Inwa of human oondi^ emanating Bom this Christian 
fteory, and from Christianity^itsair, the law of lore is the fint 
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and the grestest;—a law which must retain its full forca and effi¬ 
cacy not only in life, but in science also. Yet love or charity 
is by no means incompatible with iinnness of principle—the 
vacillations of judgment proceed only from indilferance to, or 
the utter absence of, all principle—the tomb of love, as well Bs 
of truth. 

This divine image implanted in the human breast is not an 
isolated thought—a transient flash of light, like the kindling 
spark of Prometheus : nor is it a mere Platonic resemblance to 
tbe Deity—an ideal speculation of the human mind soaring be¬ 
yond the range of vulgar conception. But, as this likeness to 
God forms the fundamental principle of human existence, it is 
interwoven with the internal structure of human consciousness ; 
and the triple nature of the soul is intimately connected with 
the principle of the divltie resemblance. In its state of discord, 
the human consciousness, in its external operations, pursues 
four opposite paths of direction towards reason (Vernuufi), or 
imagination (Fantasic), or understanding (Verstand), or will 
(Wills), so long as these facilities remain disunited. But, 
when consciousness is restored to its primitivo harmony, the 
internal hfis of man is tlireefold in midd, soul, and souse; 
and to expound and demonstrate this (hitb, was the pur¬ 
port and object of the Pliilosophy of Life, which I treated of 
u a former course of lectures. And this triple nature of 
spiritual life, which, among all creatures, charactorises man 
mone, is most cloieW allied with the triple energy and per- 
sonoLty of the one Divine Being, and constitutes, as £sr m the 
immeesurable distance between the creature and Creator will 
permit, the wonderful analogy betweeu weak, mutable man, 
and the infinite Spirit of eternal Love. But the original bar¬ 
men v of human eonaciousneas—the triple natore of spiritual life, 
ean he restored in individual man by the following means only ; 
—the soul, prerioutly distracted, can regain its unity, or 
Bome again whole, only by a divine ilimniuatiim ;—when this 
Kght—the fiiot my of nope—is humbly received and imbibed 
by the eouL* Enlightened by this first incipient ray, the mind, 
the bring mind , no longer now n cold, d^, ahetnet undsr- 
stnading, is enabled to embiac! with faith the pure wind of 
truth (whkh is one arith love), and to comptebend this word 
exi^t, end, by this word, to eumpiah end the world and lie owar 
MB i—^hihl the imdiirataiMliiig, m ite fbimer isidntad and dbe 
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itrftct state, was both internally and externally distracted and 
divided betweent the phantaamata of nature and the endless so¬ 
phisms of contentious dialectic. When thus the strong hand of 
all-guiding love, hath loosed the Gordian knot which bound the 
human consciousness in inextricable folds ;—the third funda¬ 
mental faculty in man—the sepse for divine things—is then 
awakened and excited. This is now no longer a mere passive 
feeling for divine things—a w,ill undetermined, or incapable of 
good ; but it becomes an energy acting on life—an energy 
which is itself life and deed. 


But the progressive march of social man, which constitutes 
the subject of universal hlstor}', or, as we term it, the formation 
and growth of humanity, are regulated by principles somewhat 
different from those which determine the internal life of indivi¬ 


dual man. Hero the different stages of development cannot be 
classed according to the three fundamental faculties of con- 
■oiousness in individual man ; but the principle of development 
must bo Bought for in the divine impulse, as the same is attested 
by history, and which, in every stage of social progress, has 
bMn to mankind the sourco of a new life ; though here again, 
iixim the very nature of things, three marked degrees of social 
advancement occur. ' Corresponding to the divine image im- 

E lonted in the breast of individual man—the main subject of all 
istory—the word of divine truth originally communicated to 
man, and which the sacred traditions of all nations attest in so 
many and such various ways, forma the leading clue of historical 
investigation and judgment, during the first stage of llie pro- 
greM of society. But in the second stage of social development, 
which must be fixed in that full noon-day iicriod of refinement, 
when viotorious power shines forth so conspicuously in the os- 
cendenoy obtainra by nations, to jrhom universal pre-eminence 
was accorded,—the ^ght notion of this power, or the question 
libw £sr it were juti and godly, or peniicious in its appUcation 
—whether it were inimical to Gc^, or at least of a mixed 
nature——must constitute the true standard of historical investi¬ 


gation. In the third or lost stage, however, of this progresa, 
which oooun in the modem perii^ of the worid, the pore truUii 
of Christianity is they induence science and life itsedf, alone can 
fumish.the right clue of historical inquiry, and can alone afford 
■By indention as to the ulterior advances of soeia^ in future 
^«s t tinis than the If ord^ the I\twtrr, and the Ligit, fimn tha 
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three-fold diriiiB prmciple, or the jnoni clauihcadon of hutorical 
philosophy—a classification which is founded on histofical ex¬ 
perience and historical reality. 

The existence of a primitirB revelation—the establishment 
of Christianity, which was the,principle and power of a new 
moral life in society—and the pre-eminence of modern Europe 
in civilisation, in which she outsides all other portions of the 
globe, and even in many respects most periods of antiquity, 
are three liistorical data—three mighty facts in civilisation, 
which evince the successive stages of human progress and im¬ 
provement. And it is our task to appreciate in their full ex¬ 
tent each of those different degrees of social advancement, and 
to comprehend and explain them aright in their relative bear¬ 
ings to the whole. TSat the Christian nations and states of 
Europe have received, along with the light of divine truth, a 
high intellectual, moral, and politicob illumination, no one will 
deny; and it b equally evident that thu vital principle of 
mouem society u still involved in the crisb of its development 
—a crisis which will form the principal subject of hutorical in¬ 
quiry in the latter part of thb work. ’ 

It u equally undeniable that, in the second period of the 
worid, to which I now pass, each of those nations that attained 
to universal empire at that epoch dbplayed a high intellectual 
or moral energy. Thb energy was vbible in that strong, 
deep sense of nature, which cfiaracterised the old ancesti^ 
faith and pure manners of the ancient Persians, and in that 
high martial enthusiasm, and fervent patriodkm, which it 
■0 easily iospued. llie power of inventive genius in ilie 
sciences, and in the fine arts, none can deny to the Greeks ; 
nosM esm dispute their pre-eminence in these; as, on the other 
hand, the Rmnans were equally unrivaUed^ vigour of charac¬ 
ter, and in that moral energy of will, which they eiliibited in 
all their contacts with other states. Ilere now tne question to 
he asked is, whether that high intellectual and moni energy 
aeeoidad to thoae nations, thus gifted frith universal dominion, 
sroe always well employed : wj^ther that power, exalted as it 
sras, war* truly divine, or what were die earthly and penuci«is 
elmnenta intasiniaed with it;—whether ihi" power, great and 
srandcrinl aa it was in its way, were in itself idi-qni*" to the 
moll and intdlec tnal regeueration of degraded humani^ ; 0^ 
whether a poiyw of another, Gv purer mo higher aatore were 
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Taquifite to this end. I should think I hod amply solved the 
problem involved in the history of that first period of the world, 
which I have here brought to a close, if, in this brief historical 
sketch, I have succeeded in proving' the existence of antiriginal 
revelation to mankind—the primitive word of divine truth— 
whereof we find the clearest indications and scattered traces in 


the sacred traditions of all the^primitive nations—traces which, 
when viewed apart, appear like the broken remnants, the mys¬ 
terious, and, as it were, hieroglyphic characters—of a mighty 
edifice that has been destroyed. I should think, too, I had 
fully occamplished my task, if I have succeeded in proving 
that, however much amid the growing degeneracy of mankind, 
this primal word of revelation may liaye been falsified by the 
■dmizturo of various errors, however much it miw have been 
overlaid or obscured by numberless and manifold fictions, inex¬ 
tricably confused and disfigured almost beyond the power of 
recognition ; still a profound ^quiry will discover in neathen- 
ism many luminous vestiges of primitive truth. 

For tno old heathenism (and we must add this remark as 
the result of our inquiries), the old heathenism had a founda¬ 
tion La truth, and, thoroughly examined and rightly under¬ 
stood, would serve for a confirmation of the same; for the 
(mifound researches of recent times on ancient mythology, 
and its historical souiees, though conducted with the most op¬ 
posite views, lead us more and more to this great end and 
mult of all the knowledge of antiquity, or at least very near 
it. Ware it possible, or could we ro ocee d in separating the 
pure intuidoD into nature anft the simple symbou of nature, 
that consdluted the bams of all heathenism, ftom the alloy of 
erreir, and the incumbranoea of fietion; those first hierogtyphu; 
traits of the iaslinodve sdence of the first mm woold not be 


luponent to truth and bo a true knowlwlge of nature, but 
wWd offer, on the Contrary, an instructive image of a irw, 
purer, more comprehensive, and more finished j^iloeophy of 
life. For, if man, who is the highest and most cmtral object 
of nature on the earth, hod not pomeamd in the beginning 
OB instinodre seieiioe and immediate iniight into nature, he 
could never have attained to this knowledge by die rea uuie ea 
of art, and by all the aida of instramenta end' nucfahifify, «r 
kcra ■ oo n i r a a thewhy a Inie uadentendiiif of natara, W in¬ 
ternal li^ and her hidden p un era. Use symboUeol error wUidi 
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hu produced mjtholo^, and which his n^iiii emanated from 
mythology—I mean the identification of the symbol with ths 
object itaeir, of which, as the latter was something hi^er and 
more mysterious, the former originally w.is, and should havo 
been, rfbtliing more than the mere explanatory smblein—the 
symbolical orror is comparatively the most excusable; and for a 
being constituted like man, whose soul is divided between 
figurative fancy and discursive gasoil, is almost natural, and 
has grown into a psychological habit, and a second nature. 
This error would never have niiseii, if the confusion of tlic high 
and of the low, of the principal and of the inferior, of (iod and 
of nature, ,md the inversion of tlie due onlcr of each, had not, 
in a partial degree at least, previously taken place. The fun¬ 
damental error of [lo^ulsm lay in the sensual idolatry of 
nature, by which that inversion of things, and with them of all 
moral doctrines, took place; altliougli this destructive error of 
materialism is to be found not only ii* the heatlien religion, but 
in the atomical philosophy anil^ other false svatems of science. 
Besides that sensual deification of nature, which was the pre¬ 
dominant principle in the mythology and popidor religion of 
the ancients, there was another and eapitaf error—magic, which 
was a dark and abusive application—an ilPicit perversion of tb« 
high powers of nature,.when these were really understood, and 
the mind, penetrating through her sensible and external veil, 
had caught her true spirit and internal life. This loftier, and, 
on that aocount, more dangerous error was not so prevalent in 
the popnlar and poetical religion of antiquity, but was chiefly 
to be fbond in the secret associatioas of the pagan mysteriea— 
Althongfa Aeee mysteries whifll, in Greece, as well as in 
E|Q-pt, exerted such a mighty influence on public opinion, on 
Bcsenoe, and on the whole system of thinkiiig, nay, on life itself^ 
disclosed fiir graver and profounder doctrines tban the vulgar 
mythology of the poets, on ail the peat questions relstirB to 
the human sool, its capeeity end oripoal dignity, ss srell as to 
the hidden powers of nature and tile whole iuvisilde world ; 
■till we must not imagine that the inRuenoe of these mysteries 
wne elwnye aslntaiy, or that their internal constitaJon and 
ralmg spirit were in their ultimate tendency alwaye entitled to 
enninendation. We may, in my opinion, asoribe to the Egyp* 
fians much s riieiwi , cnpeoally in p^an, more, perhspa, chan 
the Gndm in generai, in^ tlm Pythagoreniis in particiikr, 
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had, U Ear ai we yet know, learned and borrowed from them ; 
blit we must not imagine this Egyptian science to have been 
exempt from a gross alloy of error, and tlie various abuses of 
magic. When once the sacred standard and clue of truth are 
lost, when the duo order of things and of doctrines is cMce in¬ 
verted, then the mind of man o|ten associates the sublime, the 
iqyBterious, and the wondcrl’ul, with the mean, the perverse, and 
the wicked. Amid all those fa^e and whimsical images of gods, 
the mere symbols of nature, but at least very etjuivocal emblems 
and hieroglyphs, the temple sleep of the Egyptians might easily 
nourish illusions of error and visions of darkness ; especially 
where a magical spirit prevailed, that is to say, an illicit purpose 
in the application of the high powers of nature—and a will in- 
(tigated to evil by the arts of the demon. And in all science 
the matter of greatest moment, and tliat which determines its 
value, is its relation to the higher and divine truth ; that is to 
My, whether this science be well employed, or whether, on the 
contrary, it be converted to a, corrupt and destructive use ; 
whether the duo order and subordination of inferior nature, and 
of every thing earthly, towards God and the things of God, 
which ore the principal, be rightly observed and maintained. 
But this fundaniontol truth being once eupposed, all science, 
even that which penetrates the deepest into nature and her 
most liiddeu springs of life, can conduce only to the greater 
glory of the miglity Author of nature. All these natural 
secrets, and their true explanations, Wre to be found in various 
passages, notices, and allusions in the Old Testament, especially 
in the books of Moses ; they ore, indeed, to be found there, like 
SO many golden grains of scieAe in full weight, but, scattered 
and dispersed, they eerve at once to adorn and point out the 
path that leads to an object, ever regarded u the most im¬ 
portant in Holy Writ—namely, the re'veoliug to man the 
wonderful ways of Divine I'rovidence in the conduct of the 
human race—tho holy ark of the covenant of divine mysteries 
and promisee, if I may be allowed such on ezpresaian. Hero 
every thing is subordinate to religion, every thing ministers to 
this higber objeot—and this is the distinctive mane end stamp 
of truth, even in ths investigationt of nature, and of its revealed 
or hiddan n^steries. 

How a sught deviation Irom truth may suffice to give birth 
in time to a mighty aud progrenive enor, is stroogly exempli- 
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fied in tfaa fundBoiental doctrine of the ancient religion of PerM 
—a doctrine which wb£ at first iiothmg morn than a simple ve¬ 
neration of nature, its pure elements and its primary^ energies 
—the sacred fire, and above all, light—the air, not the lower 
atmoepheric air, but the purer and higher air of heaven—the 
breath that animates and pervades the breath of mortal life. In 
India, too, tills doctrine must lave been very prevalent in the 
primitive ages ; for many ana very ancient passages of the 
Vedas refer to these elements, while, on the other hand, the 


names of the later Hindoo divinities appear to have been 
entirely unknown at that period. This pure and simple vene¬ 
ration of nature is perhaps the most ancient, and was by far 
the most generally prevalent in the primitive and patriarchal 
world. In its origimiJ conception, it was by no means a deifi¬ 
cation of nature, or a'denial of the sovereignty of God—it was 
only at a later period that the symbol, as it so often h^ippeus, 
was confounded with the thing iUelif, and usurped the place of 
that higher object which it was destined origindly to represent 
And how can we doubt that these pure elements and primitive 
essences of created nature would offer to the first men, wlio 


were still in a dote communication.witb’thc Deitj, not indeed 
a likeness or resemblance (for in man olonl is that to be found). 


nor a mere fanciful image, or a poetical figure, but a natural 
and true symbol of divine power :—how ran wo doubt this, I 
lay, when we see that, in so many passages of Hol^ Writ (not 
to say in every part), tha^iure light or sacred fire is employed 
■a an image of ue all-perradiag and oU-consuming power and 
omnipotence of God? Not to speak again of those passages of 
Sc^ture, which describe the giiimatiug breath and inspiration 
of God M the first source of Life, and speak of tim gentle breath, 
the lig^t wtuqier of the breeze that announced to the prophet 
the inunediate presence of his God, before whom M fell 
prostrate, aiid mantled himself in awe and reverence ; and thif 


surely cannot be understood sa a poetical and figurative ezpres- 
lioa ! Undoubtedly, the Scriptures often oppose to that uatunl 
■nblem or veil of diviue power, in the pure elemenla, on ovik 
subterraneous and destructive fire—the nilse light of the fiends 
of error—the pmsonmu breath of moral contagion. And bow 
could it be otherwise ? Hature in its origin wss nought else 
than a beautiful image— a pure emanatioQ— a wonderfii] 
owa tion a sport of omnipotent lore; $0, when it woe tevend 
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from iU diTine orig^inal, internally displaced, and turned against 
its Maker, it became vitiated in its substance, and fraught with 
evil. TJiis alienation of nature from God, this inversion of the 
right order in the relations between God and nature, was tha 
peculiar, essential, and fundamental error of ancient paganism, 
Its false mysteries, and the abusive application of the higher 
powers of naturo in magical 4^^’' other hand, we 

ought to regard every similar ^aversion of things and of ideas, 
Bveiy similar derangement m the divine system, though 
eecablished on the basis of Christianity, and by Christian philo- 
•ophers—wo ought, I say, to regaid every such attempt os 
being in its osseiitial nature and prinoiple a heathen enterprise 
—the foundation of a scientiRo paganism, although no altars 
be emoted to Apollo, and no mysteries be celebrated in honour 
of Isis.* 

Tho pure symbolism of nature, and the whole circle of the 
primitive symbolical ideas, of the Egypriada, several of the 
Greek writers attempted to gather out of the mass of idolatrous 
tenets, natural emblems, and hieroglyphio si^ns of speech; but 
their researches do not correspond to the importance of the 
subject itselfsnnr to tKe present demands of science. It is well 
woray of remark thaf the hieroglyphics, aS fax as they have 
yet bMn deciphered, do not indicate in their formation that 
variety epochs observable in the Chinese system of writing ; 
but, on the oontrnxy, they seem to be all. of a single east, and 
offer the same circle of'ideas and tha same style of emblems. 
And as images of gods are to be found in a diminutive form 
amoag the other hieroglyphio signs, we may concinde from 
this ciroumstanoe, that all the hieroglyphics must have had a 
simultaneousnirigin, and have lemained BubeeqininUy unchanged; 
and that their origin must have occuTied at a time when the 
Egyptian idolatry had already been irronght into a perfect 

In the primitive a^se,'during tlie first thuty-three centn- 
liss of the wori^ aonoiding to the ordinary c om p u tation, the 
varimis natioins into which mankind were divided, followed in 
their development a separate and secluded comae ; and two 
mighty natiooa, the Indians and the Chinese, have nmainad 
to this day in this isolated and totally seqaestaral state. Use 

* Thli la 1*11 U) the PintAM^tlc HatanUni of BdMlUDg.^ 

TVm ' 
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peculiar character rrhich distingiiiahn the second from the fint 
epoch jf the world is that, alon^ with the Rrat mighty cna> 
quests, there existed a much closer connexion, a muttial iiiHu* 
ence, an active commerce, and various intercourse among many 
nations, nay, among all the nations of the then civilised world. 
From this period, wlien the intercourse among nations becomes 
more intimate, history acnniiws greater clearness, precision, 
and critical exactness ; and thi\ is only six, or at most seven 
centuries before the Christian era. The first Persian ron- 
querors advanced with rapid strides towards the objects of their 
ambition ; for after the founder of the Persian empire—Cyrus, 
had made himself master of the whole central region of 
Western Asia, ai well as of the Lesser Asia, his successes were 
soon followed up by the conquest of Egypt by the arms of 
Canibyses ; ami a little subsequent to this, by the great expe¬ 
dition of Xerxes into Greece, whose valiant deienders, how¬ 
ever, mined his hopes of conquest. 'Egypt, which in its intel¬ 
lectual character, civiliiation, ud political institutions, had a 
much stronger analogy and ainnity with those two great pri¬ 
mitive states—India and China, shut nut from the rest of the 
world, vroa engaged in political relations with the nations of 
Western Asia, and ihoee inhabiting the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, such as the Persians, the Phosnicians, and the 
Greeks ; and hence a short sketch of its political histoi^, down 
to the period of the Penian conquest, as far at least as u neces¬ 
sary for the elucidation of gen«al history, will not be here 
inappropriate or nusplooeiL 

llie long list of names of kings, belonging to more than 
twenty dynastiBS of the ancient Pharaohs, Amishes, indeed, 
matter of little interest or importMice to the philosophic iu- 
qniier in his researches on universal history. It is, however, 
wnrthy of remailc that many and vast expeditions appear to 
have been undertaken in the early agcp of Egypt; though, 
while mention is made of such conquests, nothing u said of the 
permanent poescision of the conquered countries. Sesoitris, 
srfao, in the lUetime of his father, Amennphis, had seixed the 
wlude coast of Arabia, next ranquished, for the find time, 
L^bia and Ethiopia, afterwards extended his conquests to Bac- 
tnana, sobdoed the Scythian nations’ in the Caucasian conn- 
trias, in Ccddiia, and as for as the Don, and eren took POMoa* 
sion of Tfanco. The de s cen t of the Coldnans fr o m ibe Egyp- 
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tiaiu, or the existence of an Egyptian colony in Colchis, was 
regarded by the ancients as an historical fact. The yet more 
ancient King Osymandas is said to have undertaken an expe¬ 
dition attended by an immense army to reconquer Bactriana, 
that had revolted against the Egyptian sway ; and the tii- 
umphant arms of Osiris stretched on one hand as far os the 
Gauges, and on the other as fanros the sources of the Danube. 
Here a question arises:—diib'the Egyptians possess heroic 
poems similar to the Ilamayana and Maliabarata of the Indians, 
and wore tlicso marvellous narratives extracted from these 
poems 7 Or had all these narratives a signification purely 
mythic, as we may easily conjecture to be the cose in the expe¬ 
dition of Osiris 7 In those historical ages which arc better 
known to us, Egypt was certainly never a conquering power— 
at least its conquests were never of a solid and permanent 
nature ; though even in those times Egypt made some tran¬ 
sient conquests, or at least o-xpeditions ; and, guilty of great 
political oncroBchments on other states and nations, was often 
doomed to experience from these a vigorous resistance to her 
attempt!. A part of Lybio, tho coast of Arabia contiguous to 
the IW Sea, and the Arabia Petraa, acknowledged for a long 
tiiil,e tho iceptrc of Ute Pharaohs, (and this fact indeed, the 
various monuments covered over with hieroglyphics, which ore 
found in those countries, would seem to corroborate): Ethiopia, 
too, or at least a considerable portion of that region, was for a 
long period in tlie possession of tho Egyptian kings. The 
construction of the many ancient and vast edifices and monu¬ 
ments which are crowded together in the province of Thebois 
must, to all appearance, have required n greater number of 
hands than the Proper Egypt (a country by no means of con- 
sidetablo oxtent) could have furuLshod of itself. . 4 s Etliiopia 
had been conquered by the Egyptians, so the Ethiopians in 
their turn invaded EgypU and founded there a royal dynasty. 
Tho second of those Ethiopian kings, Tirhoka, sought to 
•tretohhis couqoests as far as Libya and the northern coast of 
Africa, and must have penetrated as far as the columns of 
Hercules, or the modern straits of Gibraltar. On the other 
hand, there is historical evidence that eveu the Carthaginians, 
at the time when the family of Mago had the ascendency in 
their state, oonquerad and took possession of the Egyptian 
gi^of Thebea TIm king of E^ypt, who is known m the 
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hutorical books of tbe Hebrews by the nuns of Shiihak, and 
who made the IraniieDt conquest of Jerusalem, is called Shes- 
honk or Sesonchis in the ancient inscriptions of the Fharanhs. 

It is worthy of remark, that we Hnd, in the old Egyptian 
monuments, pictures of war-scenes representing ve^ strangelv- 
formed, or at least very remcde, nations, as captives of war, 
and among these, we distingu^ some with red hair and blue 
eyes, tattooed on the legs, pen^ctly corresponding to the de¬ 
scriptions which many ancients have left us of the Scythian 
nations. At a much earlier period, a nomads tribe of Phirni- 
cian, or, more probobly, Arabian descent, hod taken pos- 
fessinn of the throne of Egypt, and had established in that 
country the national dynasty of the Ilycsos, that is to say, the 
shepherd-kings. Some hare wished to connect these with 
the Israelites ; but in the whole history of the latter—the hos* 


pitable reception of the Hebrew colony under Joseph—its sub¬ 
sequent oppression—and its final expulsion from Egypt in the 
time of Moses, we can find na trace of any such dominion of 
a pastoral nation of Hebrews, or of any dynasty founded by 
them in Egypt; and even other circutpstances agree not at 
all with such a supposition. With the .neighbouring nations 
and tribes, Egypt bad manifold and various relations, which, 
though in some particulars they might be similar, were far 
from being identical. If it is proved that SesostrLs ascended 
the throne immediately after his father had succeeded in ex¬ 
pelling the Hyesos, it may fairly be presumed that os - an 
internal remit against a foreign power and a foreign dynasty 
is wont to enkindle a spirit of martial enthusiasm, which easily 
leads to ulterior and more vigorous undertakings ; the expedi¬ 
tions and conqueeta of Sesostris, though ever so much exag¬ 
gerated, are not entirely destitute of historical foundation. 
Thus much is urtain, that in antiquity there existed in many 
places, comporatiyely remote friim Egypt, whole colonies, es¬ 
pecially of a sacerdotal kind, whose origin was undoubtedly 
Egyptian ; and that the first colonies which carried arts anil 
ciyihsatioa into Greece, and the other countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, did not come solely from Phmnida; for 
even in Grcnce, the genealogy of many royal famifiet and an¬ 
cient dties, as well as mna^ ilnot all, the myiteriet, particnlaiiy 
the Orphic, pointed to l^jypt as their common parent. And 
it is very pcMible diat in than early agmv ■» "'hidt tfcnM 
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Egyptian axpeditioni are laid to hare been undertaken, armed 
cotoniBl may hare emigrated from Egypt, not always influ¬ 
enced, however, by those commercial views which invariably 
directed the colonists of Phoenicia; but animated by those 
hij^her motives of religion, which, for example, had such an 
evident influence on the first r Persian conquests—by a de- 
•ire to diffuse the mysteries, ind thereby, while they bound 
to Egypt the then still bav^amus nations of the West, to 
raise the latter to the more exalted scale of Egyptian civi- 
liiation. Even domestic troubles and civil discoid may have 
been instrumental in producing those distant cmi^frations, 
which at this distance of time appear to us so mysterious and 
unaccountable. Such civil discord, indeed, exist^ in Egypt 
under various forms. The country itself was often divided 
into several kin||doms ; and even when united, we observe a 
great conflict of interests between the egricultural province of 
Upper Egypt, end the commercial and manufacturing province 
01 the Lower ; as, indeed, a similar clashing of interests is 
often to be noticed in modem states. In the period imme¬ 
diately preceding the ,Persian conqueet, the caste of warrinie, 
that is to say, the wljole class of the nobility, were decidedly 
opposed to the monarchs, because they iioagined them to pro¬ 
mote too much the power of the priesthood ; in the same way 
M tbs history of India presents s similar rivalry or political 
hoelilify fastwesn the Brahmins and the caste of the Csha- 
tziyaa. In the reign of the EgyMian King Psainmetiohiis, 
who had first ohsek^ or repelled the Soythkn nations whose 


viotorimia arms than menaoad the whole of Au, the dnaficction 
of the native nolnlity obliged Uiis prinoe to taka Greek soldien 
into his pay | and thua at length was the defence of Egypt 
intrusted to au army of feeaign marcanariep,, This oireum- 
atanoe, as well as the great commeieial inteveonrea with tim 


Graaki, and the numbarof Greek laUlementa in Losrsr Egypt, 
had made tliis province half Greek, aveu prior to the Persian 
eonquett | and had paved the way and oMoed the door to 
diis, aa w^ as to the later, conquests by we Granlm ; for, in 
ganaial, stntaa and kingdoms, before they succumb to n fbnugn 
oonqumw, are, if not outsrardly nnd ratbly, yet aaoetly and 
intaruallyi -undarminad. 

nils alaancal wiitne of antiquity begin, in 'ganoMl, tbair 
I hiitmy by an aaeoaot of the Asajm^B^hiBian cm- 



pin, which preceded the Mado-Peniiaii, and the aDnsla of the 
early mythic ages of this empire are embelliafa^ with the fkbu- 
loiu victories of Semiramis; as similar fictions lodeediaie to be 
found in the primitive Sagos of all the other Asiatic nations. 
However, the conquest of Media by Niaus appears to be more 
hutorical. The simplnt, and.for that reason, the most correct 
view of the subject is this, tbu in this great central region of 
Western Asia, four countries^ere contiguous, which often 
formed separate empires—Babylon and Assyria, Media and 
Persia; and which, when united, were governed sometimes 
by one, sometimes by another province, according to the coun- 
try to wliicb the runng dynasty belonged; while tbo different 
capitals of these four countriea, Babylon, Ninive, Ecbatana, 
Susa, or Fersepolis, a|jtemately formed, during their flouiisliing 
period, the centre of a great empire. This first Assyro-Baby- 
lonian universal monarchy, as it is called, should not be eonsi- 
dered as a distinct period of history,' but rather as the most an¬ 
cient dynasty of a great Asiatic empire, which was succoedsd 
by a second, the Mtdo-Peraian dynasty; in the same way as 
the successors of Alexander the Grea( founded in this very 
oountiy a new Greek kingdom, and as ^t a later period the 
Parthians, 'whose original seat lay to the north-east, re-estab- 
Uished in this land a native sovereignty, that proved very 
formidable to the Romans. This great middle country of 
Western Asia is the native seat of conquest; it was hence that 
emanated the spirit of ambition and enterprise, which found, 
indeed, in the very dituation of the country most extraordinary 
bcilides. And it is here, too, that Holy Writ places the 
abode of the first universal conqueror—the cradle of all ambi¬ 
tion and conmaiBt. In the very place where the ancient Ba- 
bylim stood Ulere an now immense ruins, to which the inha- 
bitants of the conntiy give the name of Nimrod's Gutle, and 
which invohmtarily nring to the modem traveller’s mind the 
old history of the Tower of Babel; as these mins, in all proba- 
bdity, formed a part of the giwt Temple of Belus, which in 
eight lofty stories roae to a pndiguus height, and on the pin¬ 
nacle whereof stood a mlnisel u& of the nahonal divinity— 
the sun. Evan now the ruins of H«»« temple, piled in immeiiiB 
heaps one upon tte othsT, and which seem as if glasad by soma 
raging fire, pnahwo a vary p i ufimn d imprasaien on the Band; 
ami to Mch • haighfe 4o tfc^ that the chmdi Hit OB Adr 
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nmnilti whik li6liai Waak on the walla, or hsont tfie 

^ Mkw. t, Here, too,' we look fortke {dace where ware 
their hanging or floating gordena, as the 
and which v> e country by no meana 
■todinlingii^JyitndI the Aasyriun monarch conatructed from 
idpathHi t^lM Median a^uM. Here the widdy-scattered 
tiumand moanda of brick, washed with the cuneal characters 
o( Babylon, attest the.exiatejfKe and raat arcumfereDCe of the 
hty capital, of whose diraensiona no European city, but the 
tie cities only, can flirniah an adequate idea. This Baby- 
atah tower has been in every age a figure of the heaven¬ 
aspiring edifice of lordly arrogance, which sooner or later is 
■urnto be struck down and scattered afar by.the arm of the 
4ivine Nemesis; and in Holy Writ itaell^ the Babylon giddied 
^ the intoxicating cup of ambition, drunk with tile blood of 
nationa, is a mighty hutorical emblem, applicable to every age 
from the earliest to the latest times, of the mad, people-destroy¬ 
ing career of a pagan pride. . Here did the evil commence, 
^though the first Assyrian empire had no very extensive in¬ 
fluence on the nationa westward, and although the real epoidi 
of uuivBlial couqueif dates from the Persian Cyrus. Yet the 
•Doient Babylon contrived to maintain her power, ter, as has 
so. pfton been exemplified in history, she, hr the mond conta¬ 
gion of.hii; voluptuous manners, conquer^ ner oonquerass, who 
abandoned the gods of their anoeston, to embraee the sensual 
naton-wonhip of the Babyloniana In the new monarcfay 
founded b^ Cyrus, the Persians (now the ruling nation) were 
ctoeely united, and politically, at least, inoorpmwted srith the 
once more powmfiil Medea. Yet, their race and language were 
originally very diffsrent, and even at a later period wo can atill 
•btorre some traoes of mutual jealousy in a ohann of dynasty, 
Qt the ibroible dethronement of the prince. The institnte of 
Magi, which Cyrus esta bU s be d iu bie new FWrrian empire, 
Mtrvad, outwardly at least, to cement this unkmi for the Magi 
WMga of tho Meoian race, and their sacred attod-book>srere not 
cpWPCWd in the Pmian language, but in tsro diataotdimleots 
Q(<M/|di% if one, indaed, were not rather BsMStrian. -4he Magi 
were not ao mn^ an hereditsoy aanatdo^ Mska laa on ordw 
or nWBiwiltiw* divided into various wd .suinisiiltiini nnka and 
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rainen could not Mifly min adkiWoB into tU* auiiudolii 
onter ; and it wu only at the e ipres a aoKdtation oC the KJlMr 
of Persia, at whore court he resided, that dit Oti dbt di naiy 
CsTour was accorded to Thamirtocles. VVhetlMrthh old PeitfaMi 


doctrine and tyttem of light’ did not undergo mateml aitert- 
b<nu in the hi^s of its-Median Restorer, Zoroastel’ | or wdtetbe^ 
this doctrine were preserved inull its parity Ir^ the onler of 
the Magi, may well be questionra. It u certain, at least, that 
that priuiitire veneration of nature is found completely disfigured 
and corrupted in the small existing remnant of the sect %f 
Giuebers, or fire-worshiiqieTS. 

On the order of the Magi devolved the important trust of 
the monarch’s education—a trust which must necessarily have 
given them great weight and influence in tlie state. They 
were in high credit at the Periiangatet —for that was the 
Oriental name given to the capital of the empire, and the abode 
of the prince ; and they took the most active part in all tho 
factions that encompos^ tho Shrone, nr that wero formed in 
the vicinity of the court. In Greece, and even in Egj-pt, the 
socertiotal fraternities and associations of initiated, formed by 
tile mysteries, had in' general but an indirect, though nM 
unimportant, influence on afloirs of state ; but in the Persian 
monarchpr, they acquired a complete political ascendency. -The 
next mam pilUr of the Persian monarchy was its neUlity, 0# 
the princip^ race of the Pnsargads, who immediately surrounded 
the throne, enjoyed the highest prerogatives, and formed indeed 
the flower of the Persian army. The strict moral and military 
education which this nobility reecived, and of which Xenophon 
has drawn such a beautiful ideal sketeh, constituted the chief 


strength of the state. And certainly the neglect of this old 
Persian system of edneation waa one of the primary causes of 
the dedine of the empire—a decline which the progressive 
rdoxatioD and corruption of jpubho- morals accelerated with a 
fearful rapidity. After the first mighty impulse, and that 
severe moral roarecter which Cyras hsd imparted to Persia, 
had disappeared, the same fate befei this empire, os has befallen 
■11 the great Oriental monalrchies. The tame evils, which the 
domination of proyiuciai satrmii—a got e mi nent of the seragflA 
->-invariabiy brmg mloaig with it—the factions, the eonipiraOM^ 
the changes of dynssty, and the other dinirdeta immlaat ii 
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deipotiim, appear ia exactly eimilar coloun in the Persian 
annals ; and even in the modern kingdom of Persia, we find 
many ofTthoSe oharacteristic traits or usages of Asiatic govern¬ 
ment as they existed in the ancient empire. Even the army, 
for the most part, consisted of troops levied out of the conquers 
nations, and the greater were.its numbers, the less internal 
union did it possess. Hence wi can well conceive that a small 
army of Greeks, animated by Patriotic valour, and commanded 
by generals possessed of a true tactical eye and genius, were 
anle to oppose to the immense hosts of Persia a resistance, 
whicli, in a numerical point of view, appears almost incredible, 
and were oven enabled to gain unexpected victories over their 
enemies. We can conceive too, how, in the time of Alexander 
the Great, throe battles should have decided the fate of this 
great empire ; for its moral life and energy were gone, and 
Uie pillars of the state were completely decayed. 

The Persian empire looted but for the short period of two 
hundred and twenty vears, from its foundation by Cyrus, to 
the reign of the last burius, whose personal character and fate 
leave such an ailectiiig and tragical impresaiim on our minds. 
The universal conquests of the Persians, rapid, but transient, 
acted on the oge with all the violence of the elemental powers 
of nature. Sudden and rapid, like a wind-storm, they invaded 
and subdued all other states and kingdoma :—tbs expedition of 
Xerxes into Greece was a real inundation of nations—and os 
the destructive fire, after bloaing on high and desolating and 
consuming all things around, sinks quickly acpiin—^it was so 
with the Persian empire. The dominion in the Persians 
exerted no very permanent influence ou those other nations 
whole civilisation was anterior to their own. Egypt, in despite 
of the violent perseeufion which she sustained under Cambyses, 
SBinained still the ancient Egypt—and with yet greater fidelity 
did she oliog to her ancient customs, under the milder sway of 
dw Ptolemies, whuse government was so much more congenial 
to her spirit and chiwter. FhmniciB, Palestme, and Asia 
Minor, also ramoined essentially unclianged. In an historical 
point ^ view, the m ai n result of the Peiman conqueets was 
tfaio—they brought the nations of Western Asia and of Egypt 
into aekiseODaitaot, andavery active and peimnnent intereourse 
with the states of Oleece, and those litaated on the alnwes ot 
tha Uodkamneon, The Ptirsian doonnion, and the contest 
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of that power with Greece, had indeed a Tery great, though 
only indirect, influence on the latter country, inaainiicli as it 
favoured the growth and development of Grecian liberty, and 
at a later period produced the great reaction under Alexander 
the Great. This Greek re-action was, in its spirit and character, 
somewhat similar to the previoe^s irruption and ambitious inva¬ 
sion of the Persians j in Alexa,i’der at least, we can clearly 
discover an Oriental spirit, that Irot content with the rarrinv 
boundaries of his hereditary kingdom of Mneedon, sought to 
transcend the sphere of Hellenic civihsation, ^iellenic doi trincs, 
and Hellenic modes of thinking. And I call that an Asiatic 
enthusiasm which, nith reSstlcss impetuosity, bore away the 
^lacedouian to tlie capital of Persia, and even beyond the 
bonks of the Indus. , 
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Variety nf Grecian Life and Intclicct—State of Education and of the 
Fine Arti among t^o Qreeka—Tiic Origin of their Philosophy and 
Natural Science—Their Political Degeneracy. 

It tvonlil be diflicult to point out a more striking difference, 
a more decided opposition in the whole circle of the intellectual 
and moral character and habits of nations, as far at least os 
the sphere nf known history extends, than that which exists 
between the seclusivc n^id monotonous character of Asiatic 
intellect—the generally unchangeable uniformity of Oriental 
manners and Oriental society, and the manifold activity—the 
varied life of the Greeks, in the first flourishing ages of their 
history. This amaiing diversity in the moral and intellectual 
habits of tho Greeks appears not only in their legislation, their 
forms of government, their maimers, occupations, and usages 
of life, but in their various and widely dispersed settlements 
and colonies, in their descent, which was compooed of so many 
heterogeneous elementa, in the first seeds of their civilisation 
—as well ns their distribution into hostile tribes and great and 
petty states, and even in their traditions, their history, and the 
arts and forms of art to which those gave rise—finally, in m 
science, engaged in incessant strife, and marching from system 
to system, amid the noise and tumult of opposition. In Asia, 
even in those countries such as India, where the poetry, the 
views of life, and the eyatems of pliilusophy were extremely 
various, and bore in tliis respect an external resemblance to 
those of Greece; whore even tho country in ancient dmes was 
never permanently united into one compact empire ; yet the 
whole way of thinking, the preialent feeling, was entirely 
monarchical, proceeding from, and returning again to, us* 
changeable unity. On the other hand, in Greece, sdence, like 
Ufe itself, wts thoroughly republican—and if we meet with 
particular tfainken, who leaned to this Asisdo doctrine of unity, 
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we must regard this as only an exception—a system adopted 
from a lore of change, or out of a spirit of opposition to the 
vulgar and generally received opinion that all in nature and 
the world, os well as iu man, was in a state of perpetuSl move¬ 
ment, constant change, and freedom of life. Even the fabulous 
world of Grecian divinities, as it has been painted by their 
poets, has a republican cast ; J'or there every thing is in a 
state of change, of stfccessivo renovation, and of mutual 
collision in the war of nature’s elements, in the hostility of 
old and new deities—of the superior and inferior gods—of giants 
and of heroes—presenting, ns it does, a state of poetical 
anarchy. Hence, even the historical traditions of the Greeks, 
and the first accounts of their early seats, settlements, and the 
migrations of their different races, present to the eye of the 
historical inr|uirer a dense forest of truth and fiction, of 
fanciful conjecture, absolute fable, and ancient and venerable 
knowledge—a labyrinth of poetry ^nd of history, in svhose 
various and Intricate mazes it is often difficult for the critic to 
find the true outlet, and to hold fast by the guiding clue of 
Ariadne, when ho wishes to adopt a lucid arrangement, and 
assign to each part its due place in the ^stem of the whole. 
The Greek tribes and nations inhabiteds not only the proper 
Greece, the Peloponnesian Peninsula, the contiguous islands, 
the southern plains of the Continent (on whose northern 
frontiers it is often difficult to draw the line of demarcation 
between the tribes of Greek and foreign extraction) ; and also 
the western coasts of Asia Minor ; but they had founded a 
number of small states and planted many flourishing colonies 
in the remotest corners of the Euxine, in the Lower Egypt, 
krhere, long prior to the Persian wars, many Greek settlements 
existed—along the northern shore of Africa, where the 
flourishing Cyrene was situated, on the southern coasts of Spain 
and Gaul, in Sicily, and throughout the whole of Southern 
Italy. Their navigation extended even to the Baltic, as the 
voyage of Pytheas evinces ; and, though they did not circum¬ 
navigate Africa,—a thing which It is still doubtful whether the 
Phoeuicians accomplished,—they rather surpassed than yielded 
to the latter nation in the activity of their trade, and the 
wealth and extent of their colonies. The stupendous monu¬ 
ments and edifices of the Egyptians are indeed of more colossal 
dimensioni; yet the works of Grecian sculpture and archi- 
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tecture, while some of them are on a very large scale, are 
incomparably more various, more rich in ornament, more 
animated, and beautihil, than those of E^ypt. The Greeks 
were not a mere seafaring and commercial people like the 
Fhcenicians; nor did they compete with the Egy'ptians in those 
proud monuments of architecture whose erection required such 
thousands of human hands; but they were from their earliest 
period a martial people, well^ trained to war. IndepenJcntly 
of every feeling of patriotic, enthusiasm and national defence, 
they loolicd on war as a trade and a living, and they loved it 
accordingly. This is proved by the fact that, in the age 
preceding the Persian conquest, and long before the Persiats 
waged war with Greece, the kings of Egypt had not only 
Greek squadrons in their service, but that the whole Egyptian 
army was for the most jiart composed of Grecian mercenaries. 
Such, too, was the case in Carthage, and, at a later period, in 
Persia, where whole legiqns and armies of Greeks were engaged 
in the service of the great king. This old custom among the 
Giccks o£| enlisting in the military service of foreign states, 
majr hove been indeed on oacellent preparation for their great 
national wars, thougli in these the first great exploits were 
achieved by small companies of troops &om Athens, Sparta, 
and other free states, as well os by a select body of free citizens. 
But this custom could have had no vciy unfavourable influeuce 
on national opinions and feelings, andf the mutual reladons of 
the Greek tribes and states. 

The republican form of government mostly prevailed in the 
various Greek settlements and colonies, estabhshed round tlm 
shdres of the Mcditcrmnean ; for it is to this species of govern¬ 
ment that maritime nations, commercial cities, and petty state# 
almost always incline, os long as their territories remain dr- 
cumieribed. Yet In these states, we find a great variety of po¬ 
litical constitutiems ; for along witli that multitude of small 
commercial republics, there were many, like Sparta and othen, 
that depended exclusively, or for the most part, on agriculture 
and the richee of the soil. In these, the hereditary nobifity, the 
proprietors of the eoil, formed the principal class ; (or in general 
the Greeks attached a very high importance to the noble racee 
and princely fiunilies that deduced their descent &om the old 
herolo dtnea. The original constitution of many, of olmott llie 
greater part of dmso small. Greek republics, was a tokrahly 
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mild aristocracy, headed by an hereditary prince, or cliieftsin. 
In some states, as for instance in Athens, the transition from 
this old aristocratical government, headed by an hereditary 
prince, to a thoroughly democratic constitution, was but slow 
and gradual ; as the memory of their ancient kings, for ex¬ 
ample, of Coilrus, who fell in the defence of his country, was 
over cherished by the Athenian people with love and reverence. 
The popular hatred in Athens was directed only against those 
leaders of the state who, like Pisktfatus, after having obtained 
their power by means of popular influence, sought to stretch 
and peipetuate it by force of arms and the use of foreign 
mercenaries. Yet even Pisistratus possessed great qualities, 
and his sway was in general mild, and comfomiable to the laws 
of Solon :—it cannot he denied, however, that this was an 
usuqicd authority, aud one founded on illegitimate force. At a 
later period, and wiren the Athenian state became more and 
more democratic—as there is not a iTiorc thankless beiug in oil 
nature than the sovereign people, in its lawless and capricious 
rule, the people of Athens, jealous of their freedom, and too 
cosily deluded by tire arts of oratorical sophistry, pointed their 
hatred at all the ^eat men and deserving citizens of the state. 
The genenJ ^liltiades perished in prison ; Aristides the Just, 
Cimon aud many others, fell the victims of ostracism, and died 
in exiie, os did the great historians, Herodotus and Thucydides. 
Theniistncles himself, who had been the liberator of Athens 
and of Greece, was obliged to take refuge at the court of the 
Persian monarch, from whom he received iirotectinii and hospi¬ 
tality. The wisest of the Athenians, the master of 
|Xvho had ever proved himself an honest citizen and a vanant 
defender of his country, received the cup of poison for his 
recompense. 

But we nowhere discover in the early ages of Athens, and 
of the other Greek republics, that hatrea to kings and to 
royalty in nneral, which even the primitive history of Rome 
displays Nay, in Sparta, amid a republican coustitutioii, the 
kiu^y power and ^gnity were preserved inviolate down to 
the latest period ■, white in Macedon a new monarchy ^w up, 
which at first asserted a sort of protectorate over the oOuir 
dates, and at last established a very despotic asoendeney over 
all Greece. Even in those states where the constitution was 
mure demoaatica], tlurt is to say, where it wBs founded, not on 
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an hereditary nobility and the possession of the soil, but chiefly 
on moveable property, on trade, and manufactures, we must 
not look for that sort of arithmetical freedom and equality 
which exists in some modem republics, for instance, in the 
United States of America. The number of citizens really 
free, eligible, and possessed of the right of suffrage, was 
exceedingly small when compared with the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion—by far the greater part were not so, and a multitude of 
bought slaves, especially in the commercial states, w'as employed 
in manufactures, and in the tillage of the land. This univer¬ 
sally prevalent custom—the harsh treatment and oppression of 
slaves—forms a very painful contrast in the ancient republics, 
little corresponding to our own ideal of social happiness, and 
in itself very degrading to humanity^ In the interior and 
more aristocratic states, slavery assumed another shape —the 
remnant of the original inhabitants of the soil, that had 


survived the conquest of their country, such ns the Helots of 
Sparta, and the Penesta: of TItossaly, were not merely reduced 
by the conquerors in their newly-founded governments to the 
condition ot vassals, |8 we should term them, or even of serfs ; 
but were degraded ^o a state of absolute slavery, aud gene- 
i^aily treated with great severity. If we except this one cir¬ 
cumstance, the aristocracy, that ruled in most of the ancient 
republics'of Greece, was, on the whole, tolerably well constituted; 
a number of accessory circumstances hod tended to soften its 
sway, and even in some instances it was ennobled by high worth. 
Ancestral manners and customs—the very smallneas of the 
itaias—all tended to mitigate its rule—a wise legislation, like 
that of Solon, and of other lawgivers animated by the same 
spirit, had at once consolidated and tempered its Jkiwer; while 
it was adorned by republican virtues, and many personal quali¬ 
ties in those older and better times, ere the ancient simplicity 
of manners was yet totally corrupted. 

In most of uie Greek republics, besides, commerce daily 
acquired greater influence and importance, and it was impos¬ 
sible in such a state of things that any rigidly exclusive aris- 
tociMy could have been formed, or could have long tuuntained 
its ascendency. Even the priesthood in Greece (for there 
was no danger of the polibcal predominance of on hei^- 
tary sootfdow eaite^ as in Egypt),—even the priesthood^ by 
maintaining snolKit manners, customs, and laws, on whida, 
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indeed, their own existence depended, exerted a mild and be- 
neficUd ioRnence in the state ; for they at least formed a coun¬ 
terpoise to a mere selfish aristocracy, and sometimes opposed 
the lost barrier to democratic t^'raiiny. 

The mysteries, too, in particular, which, although they did 
not at a later period, as in their origin, dilTuse a sounder 
morality thau the popular mythology, yet certainly iiicnleated 
more serious doctrines, and more spiritual views of life, ex¬ 
erted, together with the Olympic and Isthmian games, a 
gentle, and on the whole, a very beneficial iiiHiiencc, and 
served os a bond cf connexion between the variously divided 
and discordant nations of Greece. iN’ay, these public and gym¬ 
nastic games, which were celebrated in the festive poetry of 
the Greeks, served to knit more firmly the bond of national 
union, so exceedingly loose among this people; ami many 
times, in a moment of danger, has tlie oracle of Delphi roused 
and united all the sons of Hellas. Xhese political decisions of 
the oracle were nut false, so far at least os in these critical 
moments they gave no other’council to the Greeks, but that 
of patriotic courage, prudent firmness, and national concoitl. 

iViJely dissinular as were the Greek’tribes and nations in 
their original seats and settlements, their dbcupalions, and modes 
of living, their inaniicrs and political institutions, thc^’ dilTercd 
not less in tho primitive elements of their civilisatiuu. Ihe Phoe- 
iiiciaii Cadmus, according to tradition, brought the alphabet, 
and with it, undoubtedly, maiy other elements of knowledge to 
the city of Thebes—the Egyptian Cecrops laid the ground-work 
of the old Athenian manners and government—the Thracian 
Orpheus, though his doctrines had much analogy to thi&e of 
founded the widely diR'used mysteries that bore his name, 
while he sought by song to mitigate the terrors of tlio lower 
world, and to overcome the powers of darkness. To these many 
other names might be added ; and among them many which 
did not deduce their descent, like most, indeed, from Ptiomicia 
and Egypt, but are clearly to be traced, as well os the doc¬ 
trines oua sacred customs they introduced, to the North ; and, 
though they spiung more immediately Asiatics on the 

nortliern side of the Caucasus, they were nearly allied to 
the nations dwelling further toward the north and wesL 
Tile profound and concurrent researches of many modem 
scholars have adduced such numerous and repeated proofs from 
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antiquity, of the existence of this northern stratum in Greek 
antiquities, that this branch of Grecian history, formerly neg¬ 
lected, qiust no longer pass unobserved. The Greeks were of 
very various extraction ; and in the different countries of Greece 
we may distinguish, along with the Hellenes, two, if not more, 
principal rations, clearly distinct from the former. These 
were the Thracians in the northern provinces, or at least 
in those immediately contiguous—a race for the most part of 
northern descent, and, together with the Indian, the most 
numerous on the earth, according to Herodotus—perhaps of the 
same origin with the nations on the hanks of the Danube, or 
even those further northward. There were, next, tlie Pelasgi, 
the real aborigines of Greece, the authors of those gigantic 
wolls and constructions, which are known in Italy by the name 
of Cyclopean, ami in Greece by that of Pelasgic, and some of 
■which still exist, besides several others that existed in the Pe¬ 
loponnesus, and which nriy mentioned by the ancients. These 
Bborigiiips, or this primitive pice of people, occur in many 
countries under the same, or at least^ery similar, traits—to 
thorn we must ascribe those monunlmts of architecture we 
have just spoken of, a certain knowledge of metals, some rude 
religious ntes, without any mythology, which was onl^ of 
later origin, nay, without any names of specific divinities ; 
—human sacrifices—manners and customs, if not absolutely 
savage, still very nulc and barbarous, and a constant restless¬ 
ness and disposition to roam. Deucalion alone is to be cen- 
sidered os the ancestor of the Hellenes, as all the noble fami¬ 
lies pf 'kings and heroes derived their descent fium him, and 
the later tribes of Greece, the kalians, tlie Dorians, and 
loninns, took their names from his sons. Accordift^ to every 
indication, this people would appear to bo a Caucasian race of 
Asiatics, of Indian, or at least of a cognate, origin. When 
these Hellenes, iEoIians, and Dorians, had taken possession 
of Thessaly, of the adjacent countries, and the Peloponnesus, 
and had there formed settlements, the Pelasgi were eveir* 
where dispossessed, or oppressed, and thrown into the back¬ 
ground. But they certainly were not entii^y extirpated, nor 
aid they emigrate in full nnmbers; and it is beyond a doubt 
that various causes eoiitributcd to unite the old and new inha^ 
bitants of Greece; for here intermarriages were not entirely 
prohibited and rigidly prevented, os in India or Egypt, by the 
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institatioa of castes; and the two nations were graduallj 
formed into one race and one people, according as the circnm- 
Btances or ritnstion of one country or the other favoured such 
an union. And hence we can understand why Herddotus, for 
example, should hare attributed to the loniaos in particular 
much that was Pclasgic, as if under this new denomination 
fhey were in all essential points the ancient Pelosgi, or had 
mingled more with the latter, and were not of such a pure 
Hellenic race'as the Dorians ; fqr in other respects, the Pelasgi 
and Hellenes are represented as being originally two perfectly 
distinct nations, The people of Thrace, too, although they 
continued as a separate nation to a much later period, un¬ 
doubtedly mingled considerably with the Hellenic tribes that 
inhabited the borders of Thrace, or that lived among the inha¬ 
bitants of that Country. 

The primitive inhabitants of Greece were, in general, ex¬ 
tremely rude and barbarous in theii^manners and tenets ; until 
the noble race of Prometheus, the sons of Deucalion, who hod 
come from the regiot^j^f MoAnt Caucasus, and colonies still 
more civilised that h^emigrated from Phmnicia, Egypt, and 
other countries of Asia, exerted their bencHcial influence, and 
gave by degrees an entirely new form and fashion to the people 
of Greece, and even to the country itself. For that region, 
which afterwards presented so beautihil an aspect, which was 
so richly endowed, and splendidly embellished by the hand of 
nature, was, until it had ^en well cultivated and fertilised, and 
until the power of boisterous elements had been subdued, a 
complete wilderness, and the scene of many violent revolutions 
of nature; which were very naturally considered os a sort of par¬ 
tial and feeble imitation of 'the destructive and universal flood 
of eider times, when water was the all-prevailing element on the 
earth. In Greece there was an old obscure tradition, of the 
original existence of a contineDt called Lectooia, which occupied 
a portion of the subsequent Greek sea, and of which the islaoda 
form now the only existing remains ; the rest of the continent 
haring been sunk and destroyed, at the very time when the 
Black Sea, whidi had been originally connected with the Cae- 
piaii, burst throng the fiosphonu, and precipitated its waves 
into the Mediterranean. At this very remote period, ail Thea- 
saly was one vast lake, till, in a natural catastrophe of a siinilar 
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kind, the river Peneus burst its way through a defile of rocks, 
and found an outlet into the sea. The lake Copab in Boeotia 
in an inundation overflowed the whole circumjacent flat country 
in the tiftie of Ogyges; and thus the name and tradition of 
Ogyges served afterwards to designate the epoch of those early 
floods. At a later period, and when the civilisation of the 
Greeks was more advanced, in the true flourishing era of their 
power and literature, the two principal races among this people, 
the lonians and the Dorians, were completely opposed to each 
other in arts and manners, in government, modes of thinking, 
and even in philosophy. Athens was at the head of the Ionic 
race ; Sparta took the lead in the Doric confederacy ; and. this 
internal discord did not a little contribute towards the utter 
ruin of Greece, and towonls the consummation of that internal 
aud external anarchy that dragged all things into its abyss. 

Now that we enter upon that period when all the great po¬ 
litical events have been spHiciently described, and partly, at 
least, set forth with incomparable talent, by the great classical 
historians of antiquity; by a loultltude of writers that have 
borrowed from that source, or have worked upon those lofty 
models ; it would be idle to repeat what is universally known, 
and to recount, in kng historical detail, how, after contests 
and struggles of less importance, the glory of,Greece burst 
forth in ul its lustre in her resistance to Penian might; how, 
soon after, she exhausted her best strength in the great Pelo¬ 
ponnesian civil war betwixt Sparta and Athens, and how both 
those states ruined themselves in the idle ambition of maintain¬ 
ing the iTyc/sDrin as they colled it, or the superiority and pre¬ 
ponderance in the political system of Greece;—how, after the 
abort dominion of the Thebans under their single great man, 
Epaminondas, the Macedonians Irecame lords of the ascendant, 
and ruled for a long time with despotic sway;—and, finally, how 
Greece obtained an apparent freedom under the generous pro- 
teerion of Home, and was soon after reduced to a state of per¬ 
manent vassalage under her prefects and her legions:—this in- 
ftruotiva and, we may well say, eternal history, may be read, 
studied, and meditated on in all its ample details and living clcar- 
noBS in the pages of the great classical historians of antiquity. 
The knowledge of all these historical facts must be here pre-sup- 
posed, and I must confine myself to a rapid and lively skettdl of 
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th^lnteUectunl character and moral life of the Greeks, in their 
relation to the rest of mankind, and according' to the p|ace -which 
they occupy in iinirersal history. • 

In this point of view, all that is universally interesting in the 
character, life, and intellect of the Greeks will be best and most 
easily classed under three categories. llie first is the divine 
in their system of art, or the mythology that was so closely 
interwoven with their traditions and their fictions, their whole 
arrangement of life, their ciistoiAs, nnd political institutions ; 
and which so much excites our astonishment and admiration. 
The second is their science of nature—a science so natural to 
them, and which embraced all the objects of nature and the 
world, os well as of history, nnd even man himself, with the 
utmost clearness of peqpeptinn, sagacity of intellect, and beauty 
and animation of expression—a science that, from its earliest in¬ 
fancy down to its complete perfection in the writings of Fhato and 
Aristotle, has established the lasting ^nry of the Greeks, and boa 
had a deep and abiding influenac on the human mind, through 
all succeeding ages. The third and last category, in this por¬ 
trait of the Greek intellect and cliaractcr, ^ the pqlitieal rational¬ 
ism in Greece’s latter days, founded on those ma.\ims nnd prin¬ 
ciples which Iptd finally triumphed after the most violent con¬ 
test of parties, and under which the state was entirely swayed 
by the arts of eloquence and the power of rhetoric, now become 
a real political authority in society. All that can be said truly 
to the honour of the aucient Greek states, and their republican 
virtues, has been briefly noticed above. Their decay and gene¬ 
ral anarchy, and final subjugation by Rome, may nc well nc- 
Dounted for by the decline of the Greek philosophy, and the 
consequent corruption of morals and doctrine—by that dominion 
of Sophists, unparalleled at least in ancient history, whose 
penucious art of a false rhetoric was the bane of public life, 
government, and all national greatness. 

The marvellous and living mythology in the glorious old 
poetry of Greece justly occupies here the first place; for all arts, 
oven the plastic arts, had tlieir origin in this first Homeric source. 
And this fresh living stream of mythic fictions and heroic tra¬ 
ditions which has flowed and continues to flow, through all ages 
and natioos in the eat, proves to us, by a mighty historical 
experience, which determines even the most difficult problemi 
(and this has been oniverally acknowledged in Chiistiau Europe), 
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that all claasical education—all high intellectual refinement, is 
and should be grounded on poetry—that is to say, on a poetry 
which, lilte the Homeric, springs out of natural feelings and 
embraces the world with a clear, intuitive glance. For there 
can be no comprehensive culture of the human mind,—no high 
and harmonious development of its powers, and the various 
faculties of the soul,—-unless all those deep feelings of life, that 
mighty, productive energy of human nature, the marvellous 
imagination, be awakened and* excited, and by that excitement 
and exertion, attain an expansive, noble, and beautiful form. 
This the experience of all ages has proved, and hence the glory 
of the Homeric poems, and of the whole intellectual refinement 

S the Greeks, which has thence sprung, has remained imperish- 
fn. Were the mental culture of any,people founded solely 


on a dead, cold, abstract science, to the exclusion of all poetry; 
such a mere mathematical people—with minds thus sbarpeued 
and pointed by matliematiilal discipline, would and could never 
possess a rich and varinus intellectual existence ; nor even pro¬ 
bably ever attain to a ftving science, or a true science of life. 
The characterisUc exijellence of this Homeric poetry, and in 
goneml of all the Gr^ek poetrj’, is that it observes a wise me¬ 
dium between the gigantic fictions of Oriental imagination, 
even as the purer creations of Indian fancy display; and that 
distinctness of view, that broad knowledge and observation of 
the world, whioh distinguish the ages of prosmenarrative, when 
the relations of society become at once more refined and ihore 
complicated. In this poctryi these two opposite, and almost 
incompatible, qualities are blended and united—the fresh en¬ 
thusiasm of the most living feelings of nature—a bloommg, 
fertile, and captivating fancy, and a clear intuitive peroeptian 
of life, are jomed with a delicacy of tact, a parity and hararany 
of taste, excluding all exaggeration—all false nmnmrtnf and 
which few nations since the Greeks, none perhaps in an eq«^ 
degree, certainly uiMte before them, hare ever poneeaed to a 
Him extent. 

This poetry was most intimately interwova with the erhefas 
public hfis of the Greeks—the public spectacles, games, rad 
popular fcstavsh wore so rosny theotrea for poetrv ; nay nwifi 
and the gymmstia exercises were the ^und-Wotlc, and formad 
aknost the whole soope, of a high, pahte, Mtd liberal edocatiao 
unong tha Gtaaka. Both were so in « very aride, «(anpiw> 
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hensive, anil sigiiificuit sense of the term. The gymnsstia 
Etruggies, the peculiar object of the public games, and where 
the human firame attained a beButiful form and etpnnsion 
bv every species of exercise—the gymnastic struggles hud a 
very close connexion with, and may be said to have formed 
the hoaia for, the imitative arts, especially sculpture, vliich, 
without that habitual contemplation of the most exquisite forms 
afforded by these games, could never have acquired so bold, 
free, and suoiroated a representation of the human body. 
Music, or the art of the Muses, included nut only the art of 
melody, but the poetry of song. Still the plan of Grecian 
education and relinement was ever of too narrow and exclusive 
a character ; and when at a later period, rhetoric came to form 
oue of its elements, the Greeks considered it (what indeed it^ 
never should be considered) as a sort of gymnastic exercise for 
the intellect, a species of public spectacle, whore eloquence, 
little solicdtous about the truth, only sifught to display its art or 
address in the combat. And jp the same way philmophy, 
when the Greeks attained n knowledg^%f it, come to be re¬ 
garded, according to the narrow and exclusive principles of 
their system of education, as nothing mqjre than a s[>ecies of 
intellectual melody, the internal harmony of thought and 
mind—the music of the soul ; till later, by means of the 
sophists, sold popular sycophants that deluded their age, it sunk 
into the all-destructive abyss of false rhetoric, which was tho 
death\>f true science and genuine art, and which, in tlic shape 
of logic and metaphysics, had as injurious an influence on the 
schools os a false and political eloquence had on the state and 
on nublic life. That principle of harmony which formed tho 
leading tenet of the primitive philosophy of Greece before the 
introduction of sophistry, was not an ignoble—it was even a 
beautiful, idea, although it might be farfirom solving the high 
problems and questions of philosophy, or satisfying the deeper 
inquiries of the human mind. 

It was from these public games, popular festirals, and great 
portiiml exhihitiona, whioh Tiad smm a mighty and important 
infl u e n ne on tlie whole public Ufa of the Greeks, and which 
served to kmt to strongly the bonds of the Hellenic confe- 
dsacy, that, by means of the odes, specifically designed for 
such oocaaione, the theatre, md the whole dramatic art of the 
(srseks, derived their origin. This poetry, which is less gen*- 
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rally intelligible to other nations and times than the Homeric 
poems, because it enters more deeply into the individual life of 
the Greeks, does not display less invention, sublimity, and 
^epth of art, from that ideal beauty which pervades its whole 
character, and from its lofty tone of feeling. Even the Doric 
odes of Pindar, amid their milder beauties, rise often to the 
tragic grandeur of the succeeding poets, or to the comprehen¬ 
sive and epic fulness of the old Mseonian bard. 

No nation has as yet beeo<ab1e tn equal the charm and ame¬ 
nity of Homer, the elevation of jEschylus, and the noble beauty 
of Sophocles ; and*'perhaps ilr is wrong even to aspire to their 
excellence, for true Deauty and true sublimity can never be nc- 
i^uired in the path of imitation. Euripides, who lived in the 
times when rhetoric was predominant, is ranked with the great 
poets wo have named by such critics only, ns arc unable to 
comprolienil and appreciate the whole elevation of Grecian in¬ 
tellect, and to discern ilsipeculiur and rharacteristic depth. It 
is worthy of remark, w it serves to show the general propensity 
of Grecian ihtellect Sfthe boldest contrasts, that tliese loftiest 
productions of tragedy, add which have retained that character 
of unrivalled excellence tlirmigli all succeeding ages, were ac¬ 
companied by the old popular comedy which, while its inven¬ 
tive fancy dealt in the c>oldcst hetions of mythology, and in tho 
humorous e-xliibitions of the gods, made it its pecuUar business 
to f^ten on all the follies of ordinary life and to exhibit them 
to public ridicule without the least reserve. » 

That the sensual worship of nature, the basis of all lieatben- 
iim, and more particularly so of the Greek idolatry, must have 
had a very prejudicial influence on Greek morals ; that the 
want of a solid system of ethics, founded on God and divine 
truth, must have given rise tn great cniTuntion even in a more 
simple period of society ; and that already prevalent cor¬ 
ruption must haw'increased to a frightful extent in the general 
degradation of 4||||^to—is ^inatlrr evident of itself; and it 
would be no diflUoQt, tuk to draw from the pages of the popu¬ 
lar comedy wo have just spoken of, and from other sources, n 
terrific picture of the mpra! habits of the Greeks. Yet I know- 
net whether such a dbsrription would be necessary, or even 
advantageous, for the purpose of this philosophy of history—the 
more BO, aa it would nofbe dUfieult to draw from similar sources 
of immorality, and from the now usual statistics of vice and 
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crime, a sketch of the moral ccnJition of one or more Christian 
natious, that would by no means accord with the pra-conceived 
notion of the great moral superiority of modern times, \Vo 
may thus the more willingly rest contented witli a general 
acknowledgement of the great moral depravity of maiilrind, 
which exists wherever miglity po^'rer| and strong motives of a 
superior order do not counteract it, and which must have 
broken out more conspicuously t^iere, where, as among the 
Greeks, the prevailing religion was a paganism that promoted 
and sanctioned sensuality. In r^ird to the.poetry and plastic 
arts of the Greeks, it must even strike us as a matter of asto¬ 
nishment that it is in comparatively but few passages, and few 
works, tills pagan sensuality appears in a manner hurtful to 
dignity of style and harmony of expression. It would not at 
least have surprised us had this defect been oftener apparent, 
when we consider tlie doctrines and ^ews of life generally pre¬ 
valent in antiquity ; for it was. In most cases, less the sterner 
dictates of morality that prevciifted tl|o f|[tourrencB of this defect 
than an exquisite sense of propriety, whieff’even in art is tho out¬ 
ward ilra[iery that girds and sets off beaitty. Besides a mere 
conventional conccalincnt e.'innotbc iinposim os a law on the art 
of sculpture; our moral feeliug^s aie much less offended by the 
representation of nudity in the pure noble style of the best 
antiques, thau by the disguised sensuality which marks many 
spurious productions of modern art. In poetry and in art, at 
least m the elder and flourisliing period, the Greeks have, for 
the most part, attmned to internal harmony—in philosophy 
they were much less fortunate—and least of all in public life, 
which was almost always distracted, and at last utterly jarring, 
dissonant, and ruinous, 

I called the science of the Greeks a natural science, and in 
this quality, which it possessed in so eminent ^degree, it affords 
us the highest instruction, and is of itself ex|MBely interesting, 
for in its origin, this science proceiMed chiefly^most exclusively, 
from imlure—pursued a sequestered and solitary path—a 
stranger to poetry and mythology which was there predominant, 
far reniovcu from public and political hie—~and often even in 
an attitude of hostility towards the state. The phy'sical sciences, 
and particularly natural history, were Ofented by the Greeks— 
so was the science of medirine, in which Hippocrates is still 
honoured as the greatest master ; and geometry and the ancient 
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lysteiD of iMtronora^ were handed down to poster!^, conaide- 
rably ei^arged and improved by the labonra of the Greeks. In 
the second place, Grecian science may be denominated a natural 
science, because, as it directed its attention successively to the 
various objects of the world, of life, and to man himself, it ever 
took a thoroughly natural view of all things, and even in self- 
knowledge, ill practical life, and in history, sought to seize and 
comprehend the nature of nyin, and to unfold the character of 
his being, with the utmost precision of language, and according 
to conceptions derived exclusively from life. Thus when Plato 
and his tollowcre direct their philosophical inquiries to objects 
lying beyond, and far exalted above, the sphere of nature and 
real life, we must regard these Inquiries as exceptions from the 
ordinary practice of Grecian Intellect, ifnd from the ruling spirit 
of its speculations; in the same way as the expeditions of Alex¬ 
ander the Great form ap exception from the usual routine of 
Grecian politics. Lastly, Grecian science maybe denominated 
a natural science, b«|euse pliilosophy, founded on the old basis 
of poetiy and classical culture, allied to history, and the lan¬ 
guage and symbols' of tradition, assumed in general a form 
dear, beautiful, aiiiniatcd, and eminently conformable to nature 
and the mind of man; and however much this philosophy may 
at times have been lost and bewildered in the void of a false 
dialectic, it still never perished in tho petrifying chill of abstract 
speCulatioiiB. And even Plato, though his philosophy so for 
transcended the ordinary sphere of Grecian intellect, had been 
well nurtured in Hsllenic eloquence, art, and culture—and, in 
all those, was himself the greatest master. 

With this profound and lofty feeling for nature, did the early 
philosophers of Greece, who were chiefly loiuans, like Tholes, 
Anaxiiucnei, and Heraclitus, consider respectively water, air, 
and fire, u the .primary powers of nature and of all things ; 
and it was only Anaxagoras, the master of Socrates, who mat 
olsarly expounaeJ the nature of tiint supreme adS divine intel¬ 
ligence which created nature end regulates the world. Prior 
to this philosopher, HoTaebtus liad asserted this doctrine, per- 
kape with greater purity—certaiuly with more deptlr and pene- 
tmtioni but in his obsenre writings it ia less intelligibly ex¬ 
pressed. With his supreme intelligence in nature, Anaxagoras 
comoined Ute ofimojupm, that is to say, not the real atoms of 
a limesi mattar, but rather the animat^ subetonce of material 
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life. Thus liis doctrine was a simple system of dualism, quite 
in harmony, it would seem, with the feeling of those early 
ages, as we have noticed a similar system in the history of 
Initian philosophy. These old Ionian philosophers in general 
regarded only tlie internal life in nature and all existence — 
the constant change and endless vicissitude in the world and in 
all things; and hence many of them begun to doubt, and at 
last finaUy denied, the existence of any thing steadfast and en¬ 
during. According to that law mid march of contrast, which 
Grecian intellect, whether consciously or unconsciously, invari¬ 
ably pursued, tliese Ionian philosophers were now opposed by 
the school of rarmcnidos, wliieh inculcated tlie doctrine of an 
all-pervading unity—and taught that this principle was the first 
and last, the sole, true, gcriiiauent, and eternal Being. Although 
this system was at fii'st propounded in verse, it was by no means, 
in its essential .and ruling spirit, a poetical pantlicisni, like that 
of the Indians—but more congeiital with the intellectual 
habits of the Greeks, it was a pantheism thoroughly dialectic, 
which ttt first regarded all cliaiigc as nn*rllusiou and idle phe¬ 
nomenon, and at last positively denied tliB^possibility of change. 
Between these two extreme scliools ajipp'ared the great dis¬ 
ciple of Socrates, who sougllt, by a path of inquiry completely 
new, comjiletely foreign to tlie Greeks—by a range of specu- 
latloir whicli soared far abo\e tlie world of sense, and outward 
experience, os well as above mere logic, to return to tho 
supreme Godhead, infinitely exalted above all nature—deriving 
die notion of the Deity from immediate intuition, primeval 
revelation, or profound internal rcmiiiisccndb. By this doctrine 
of reminiscence, which is the fundamental tenet of the Platonic 
system, tliis philosophy has a strong coincidence nr afhnity with 
the Indian doctrine of the metempsychosis, by the supposition 
it involves of the prior existence of the human soul. To such 
a notion of the pre-existence of tho soul, in the literal Eense of 
the tenn, no, system of Christian philosophy could easily sub¬ 
scribe. But if, as there is no reason to prevent us, we should 
understand this Platonic notion of reminiscence in a more 
spiritual sense—os the awakening or resuscitation of the con¬ 
sciousness of the divine image implanted in our souls—as the 
soul’s percs^tioD of that image; this theory would then per¬ 
fectly coincule with the Christian doctrine of tho divine inu^fB 
originally stamped on the human soul, and of the internal ilfai* 
B 2 
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minAion of the soul by the renovation of that image; an^ 
hence we ought in no way to be astonished that this Flatoni 
mode of^ thinking—for such it is rather than any exclusiv 
system, as it is the first great philosophy of revelation clothei 
and propounded in an European form—should have ever ap 
peared so captivating to the profound thinkers of Christianity 
In Plato's time, that host of sophists who had sprung out o 
the dialectic contests of the earlier philosophy, out of its rejec¬ 
tion and disbelief of every thing permanent, immutable, and 
eternal in nature, in life, and in knowledge, as well as out oi 
the democratic spirit of the nge, and the ever-prevailing immo¬ 
rality—in Plato’s time, that host of sophists completely bewil¬ 
dered and confused the public mind, poisoned all principle and 
morality in their very source, and accomplished the ruin of 
society in Greece in general, and In Athens in particular. And 
the masterly portrait which Plato has given us of these sophists 
exhibits well this race, an6 the pcniicious iiiHueuce they e.xcrted 
over Grecian intellect, and the,whole circle of Grecian states ; 


and this political influence of the sophists forms the third epoch 
in the history of Greece, which, by means of these popular 
sycophants, became ^ailyiiiore and more democratic, till at last 
it perished in anarchy. 

The more ancient philosophers of Greece lived almost all in a 
state of retirement from public life, taking no part in political 
affairs, or evincing very evident sentiments of hostility to the 
governments and republics of their native country. They were 
almost all unfriendly to the prevailing principles of deinocracv; 
nnd the ideal govcritmenls, which they, as well ns Plato, have 
sketched. Wore all in the spirit of a very rigid aristocracy of 
virtue and law—evincing a very marked predilection for that 
form of government as it existed, though in a state of great 
degeneracy, among the Doric Greeks. Long before Plato, the 
I^tliogoreans had inculcated doctrines perfectly similar, or at 
least of a very kindred nature ; and with the view and purpose 
of introducing their principles into public life, by which un¬ 
doubtedly the governments and tlie whole frame of society in 
Greece, as well as the whole system of Grecian thought, would 
hare assumed n totally new and different shape. But before 
the Pytliagorean confederaev. whicli was so widely diffused 
throu^ the Greek states of ioouthem Italy, was able to accom- 
pliah its design, the violent re-action of an opposite party of 
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thinkers ik-stroyed it, or at least deprived it of all ascender 
and political induence. ^ 

The age of Aristotle concurred with that of the Macednni 
sway to terminate anarchy of every kind. To the old evil o 
false dialectic, which had become an inveterate habit, and, 
it*tvcre, a second nature to Grecian intellect, he endeavoui 
to oppose his ample aud substantial logic; and this must 
regarded not so much os a wonderful organum, a living ^ 
never-foiling source of scientific truth, but rather as a reme 
for that disease of a false, sophistical rhetoric, so prevalent 
his own age, and the one immediately preceding—and whi 
hod brought about the ruin of all truths, and an univeri 
anarchy of doctrines, even in practical life. With a perspic 
cions, penetrative, and bomprehensive intellect, he has reduci 
nil the philosophic, and all the historical science of precedir 
ages and of his own time, to a clearp well-ordered system, fi 
the ample instruction of posterity’;—in both these sciences, i 
well as iu natural liistory, he has remained, down to the late 
lime, the master-guide. In chose parts of his philosophy whic 
lie between this natural science and the old dialectic contest 
in its primary and fundamental principles,\hc system of Arif 
totic, when rightly understood, contains much that leads to th 
most dangerous errors, especially in his notion of Go<l: thougl 
wc cannot with justice impute to him the abuse which has heel 
made of his philosophy in subsequent ages. A'otwithstandinj 
the ninny e.vcellent things which are to be found in the Ethic 
of Aristotle, considered merely as on effort of unassisted reason 
\ct ill all the inquiries after a higher truth—after the firs 
notion of the divine which, iu the elder philosophy of nature 
w.vs so imperfectly understood, and which in the consummatt 
rationalism of Aristotle was completely mis^prehended—in al 
these important inquiries, the Stagynte is for from being such 
a guide as Plato; and his philosophy is not like the Platonic, ( 
icientific introduetion to the Cliristian revelation, and to the 
knowledge of divine truths. The later systems of philosophy 
among the Greeks were, with some sligakvariationj of farm, 
mere repetitions, often only mere combinations and com¬ 
pilations, of the ancient philosophy; or they exhibited ■ 
thorough ds|noeracy of science and intellect, w in the atomical 
system of E.picunis, which even on life and morals had an 
atomiml influence. 
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aystem of wtronomy were handed down to posterity, conside- 
rsbly ei^arged. and improved by the labours of the Greeks. In 
the second place, Grecian science may be denominated a natural 
science, because, as it directed its attention successively to the 
various objects of tho world, of life, and to man himself, it ever 
took a thoroughly natural view of all things, and even in self- 
knowledge, in practical life, and in history, sought to seize and 
compruheud the nature of npin, and to unfold the character of 
his being, with the utmost precision of language, and according 
to conceptions derived e.xcliisively from life. Thus when Plato 
and his followers dircet their philosophical inquiries to objects 
lying boyond, and far exalted above, the sphere of nature and 
real life, wo must regard these inquiries os exceptions from the 
ordinary practice of Grecian intellect, mid from the ruling spirit 
of its speculations; in tho same way as tho expeditions of Alc.x- 
ttnder tho Groat form aq exception from the usual routine of 
Grecian politics. Lastly, Grecian science maybe denominated 
a natural science, bapiuse iiliHosophy, founded on tlie old basis 
of poetry and classical culture, allieil to history, and the lan¬ 
guage and symbols' of tradition, assumed in general a form 
deitr, beautiful, aiiiliiated, ami eminently eonfonnablc to nature 
and tho mind of man; and however much this philosophy may 
at times have been lost and bowilderod in tho void of a fal^ 
dialectic, it still never perished in tho petrifying chill of abstract 
speculations. And even Plato, though His philosophy so for 
tninsceiided tlto ordin.ary sphere of Grecian intellect, had been 
well nurtured in Hsllciuc eloquence, art, and culture —and, in 
all those, was himself tlie greatest master. 

With this profound and lofty feeling for nature, did the early 
philosophers of Greece, who wore chiefly lonians, like Tholes, 
Anaximenes, and Heraclitus, consider respectively water, air, 
and fire, as the .primary powers of nature and of all things; 
and it was ouW iuoxogoras, the master of Socrates, who lust 
clearly oxnounoM the nature of tliat supreme anH divine iutel- 
ligance wnioh created nature and rcgidates the world. Prior 
to this philosopher, Heroolitus liod asserted this doctrine, per¬ 
haps with greater parity—certainly with more deptli and pene- 
tradoni bat in his obscure writings it is less intelligibly ex¬ 
pressed. With his sapreme IntcUigenco in nature, Anaxagoras 
comuinsd the a^utoiupta, that is to say, not die real atoms of 
a liMleis matter, but rather the animatr^ substance of material 
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life. Thus liis doctrine was a simple system of dualism, quite 
in harmony, it would seem, with the feelings of those early 
ages, as we hare notieed a similar system in the history of 
Indian philosophy. Those old Ionian philosophers in general 
regarded only the internal life in nature and all existence — 
the constant change and endless vicissitude in the world and in 
all things ; and hence many of them began to doubt, and at 
last finally denied, the existence of any thing steadfast and en¬ 
during. According to that law mid march of contrast, which 
Grecian intellect, whether cousciously or unconsciously, invari¬ 
ably pursued, these Ionian philosophers were now opposed by 
the school of rarmcniiles, which inculcated the doctrine of an 
oll-pcrvading unity—and taught that thb principle was the first 
and last, the sole, true, permanent, and eternal Being. Although 
thb system was at fii-st propounded in verse, it was by no means, 
in its essential and ruling spirit, a poeticiJ pantheism, like that 
of the Indians—but more congcntal with the intellectual 
habits of tlie Grcchs, it was a pantheism thoroughly dialectic, 
which at first regarded all change as aiI*^lliisioii and idle phe- 
iiomenon, and at last positively denied tlie^possibility of change. 
Between these two extreme schools appeared the great dis¬ 
ciple of Socrates, who sought, by a path of inquiry completely 
new, completely foreign to the Greeks—by a range of s|)ccu- 
lation nhich soared far above the \iorld of sense, and outward 
experience, os well os above mere logic, to retuni to tho 
supreme Godhead, infinitely exalted above all nature—deriving 
tile notion of tlie Deity from immediate intuition, primeval 
revelation, or profound internal reminbeendh. By this doctrine 
of reniinisceuce, which b the fundamental tenet of the Platonic 
system, tius philosophy has a strong coincidence nr affinity with 
tho Indian doctrine oi the metemjrsychosis, by the supposition 
it involves of the prior cxbtence of the human soul. To such 
a DoUon of the prc-exutcnce of tho soul, in the literal sense of 
the term, ni^ system of Christian philosophy could easily sub¬ 
scribe. But if, as there b no reason to prevent us, we should 
understand tlus Platonic notion of ruminiscence in a more 
spiritual soise—as the awakening or resuscitation of the con¬ 
sciousness of tile divine image implanted in our souls—as the 
soul’s peice^tHm of that image; uib theory would then per¬ 
fectly coinods with the Christian doctrine of the divine imafS 
originally stamped on the human soul, and of the internal illu- 

B 2 
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miDiftlon of the soul by the renovation of that image; and 
hence we ought in no way to be astoniahed that this Platonic 
mode off thinking—for such it is rather than any exclusive 
system, as it is the first great philosophy of revelation clothed 
and propounded in an European form—should have ever ap¬ 
peared BO captivating to the profound thiukers of Christianity. 
In Plato's time, that host of sophists who had sprung out of 
the dialectic contests of the earlier philosophy, out of its rejec¬ 
tion and disbelief of every thing permanent, immutable, and 
eternal in nature, in life, and in knowledge, as well as out of 
the democratic spirit of the nge, and the ever-prevailing immo¬ 
rality—in Plato’s time, that host of sophists completely bewil¬ 
dered and confused the public mind, poisoned all principle and 
morality in their very source, and accomplished the ruin of 
society in Greece in general, and in Athens in particular. And 
the masterly portrait which Plato Ims given us of these sophists 
exhibits well this race, aiifi tlje pernicious influence they c.xcrted 
over Grecian intellect, and the,whole circle of Grecian states; 
and this political influence of the sophists forms the third epoch 
in the history of Greece, which, by means of these popular 
sycophants, became ^aily more and more democratic, till at last 
it perished in anarchy. 

The more ancient philosophers of Greece lived almost all in a 


state of retirement from public life, taking no part in political 
nlTairs, or evincing very evident sentiments of hostility to the 
governments and republics of their native country. They were 
almost all unfriendly to the prevailing principles of deinocracv; 
and the ideal govcrltments, which they, as well as Plato, have 
sketched, were all in the spirit of a very rigid aristoerncy of 
virtue and law—evincing a very marked predilection for that 
form of government as it existed, though in a state of great 
degeneracy, among tho Doric Greeks. Long before Plato, the 
Pythagoreans had inculwtod doctrines perfectly similar, or at 
least of a very kindred nature ; and with the view and purpose 
oif introducing their prineiples into public life, by which un¬ 
doubtedly the governments and tlic whole frame of society in 
Greece, 'is well ns the whole system of Grecian thought, would 
have assumed a totally new and diifereJit shape. But before 
the Pytliagorean confederacy, which was so widely diflVised 
throu^ tlie Greek states of isouthern Italy, was able to accom¬ 
plish lU design, the riolent re-action of an opposite party of 
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tliinkerg ilcstroyed it, or at leEut deprived it of all ascoodency 
and political liiduence. ^ 

Tlie nge of Aristotle concurred with that of the Macedonian 
8way to terminate anarchy of every kind. To the old evil of a 
fabe dialectic, which had. become an inveterate habit, and, as 
itV'ere, a second nature to Grecian intellect, he endeavoured 
to oppose his ample aud substantia] logic; and this must be 
regarded not so much as a wonderful orpanum, aliviiig^nd 
never-foiling source of scientific truth, but rather as a remedy 
for that disease of a fabe, sophbtical rhetoric, so prevalent in 
hb own age, and the one immediately preceding—and which 
had brought about the ruin of all truths, and an universal 
anarchy of doctrines, even in practical life. With a perspica¬ 
cious, penetrative, and txjmprenensive intellect, he has rcducerl 
all the philosophie, and all the historical science of preceding 
ages and of his own time, to a clears well-ordered system, for 
tho ample instruction of posterity:—in both these sciences, as 
well as in natural hbtory, he has remained, down to the latest 
time, the master-guide. In ihose parts of his philosophy which 
lie between thb natural science and tho otd dialectic contesLs, 
in its primary and fundamental principle!),\hc system of Aris¬ 
totle, when rightly understood, contains much that leads to the 
most dangerous errors, especially in his notion of God: though 
we camiot with justice impute to him the abuse which has been 
made of his philosophy in subsequent ages. Notwithstanding 
the many excellent thtngs which are to be found in the Ethics 
of Aristotle, considered merely as an effort of unassisted reason; 
\ ct in nil the inquiries after a higher truth—after the first 
notion of the dmne which, in the elder philosophy of nature, 
tvns so imperfectly understood, and which in the consummate 
mtinn.olism of Aristotle was completely misapprehended—in all 
these important inquiries, the Stagynte b far from being such 
a guide ns Plato; and his philosophy b not like the Platonic, a 
Fcicntific inbuduction to ^e Cluistian revelation, and to the 
knowledTO of divine truths. The later systems of philosophy 
among the Greeks were, with some slign^ variations of form, 
mere repetition^ often only mere combinatiiiiu and com- 
jiilatioos, of the ancient philosophy; or they exhibited a 
thorough degeneracy of science ana intellect, as in the atomical 
sj-stem of Epiinims, which even on life and morals hod an 
atomim! influence. 
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The Greek states have long since disappeared from tliefaceof 
the earth—the republics, as well os the Macedonian kingdoms 
founded by Alexander, luive long since ceased to exist. Many 
centuries—near two thousand ']^ars, have elapsed, since a ves¬ 
tige remained of that ancient greatness and transitory power. 
If the celebrated battles and other mighty events of those agba 
are itUl known to us ; if they still excite in us a lively interest, 
it is principally because they have been delineated with such 
incomparable Vioauty, such instructive interest, by the great 
classical writers. It is not the republican governments of 
Greece, nor tho brief au l fleeting period of Grecian liberty, 
which was so soon succeeded by civil war and anarchy—it is 
nut the universal empire of Macedon, which was but of short 
duration, and was soon swallowed up iiv the Romau or Parthian 
domination—it is not these that mark nut the place which 
Greece occupies in the gi;eat whole of universal history, nor the 
mighty and important part she has had in the civilisation of 
mankind. The share allotted to her was the light of science in 
its most ample extent, and in nil the elear brilliance of exposi¬ 
tion which it could‘derive from art. . It is in tliis intellectual 
sphere only tliat the Greeks have been gifted witli extraordinary 
power, and have exerted a miglity influence on after-ages. 
Plato and Aristotle, far more than I^ouidas and Alexander the 
Great, cimtain nearly the sum and essence of oil truly perma¬ 
nent and influential which the Greeks have bcqueotlicd to pos¬ 
terity. It is evident that I iiiehidc under these great names the 
whole classical culture which formed the basis of this Greek 
Bcieneo—tho gcueml refinement of minds—the fine arts, and 
above all, tho glorious old poetry of Greece. We have to men¬ 
tion auotlicr doiiortment of Greek science, wherein from its 
natural cloornoss aud liveliness, its profound observation of 
man, tlio most eminent success was attained. And the pre- 
emlncnGO coDiists in this—that lusturical art, as well as histo¬ 
rical research, was originatiHl by the Greeks, and that both 
have attained a degree of perfection which hna been almost ever 
unknown to tho Asiatic nations, and which eveu the modems 
have only imitated tiy degrees upon the great models of anti¬ 
quity. llie father of history, llerudotua, has not been withont 
reason compared to Homer, on account ofhia manifold charms, 
and tile cleameas and fulness of his narratiTe. We remain in 
utter astonishment when we reflect on the depth and extent of 
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hia knowledge, researches, inquiries, and remarks on the his¬ 
tory and antiquities of the various nations of the earth, and 
of mankind in general. The deeper and more compi;phcnsive 
the researches of the modems Jiavo been on ancient history, 
the more have their regard andesteem for Herodotus increased, 
the latter classical historians display much rhetoric ; but this 
was natural, when we consider what a mighty influence rhetoric 
exerted on public life, and that it hod become an all-ndiiig 
power in the state. This false jbetoric, that idle ponq) of 
words, the death of all genuine poetry and higher art, ns the 
endless strifes of a false dialectic are the ruin of nil sane and 
legitimate science, of all precision of intellect, and soundness of 
judgment—this false rhetoric, by the exclusively sophistical 
turn which it gave to the public mind and public opinion, acce- 
lenitcd the downfal of ^vemmeut, and of all public virtues in 
Greece. 

The third category or sphere Grecian intellect and 
Grecian life which I designated after that of divine art, and natu¬ 
ral science, and the varicsl knowledge of man, was pnlitiral 
rationalism.'’ I have used that oxprc'sinn, chiefly in reference 
to the later ages of the Greek re])uhlicj(J os it is the quality 
which eminently distinguished them from the Asiatic slates, 
and those of modem Europe. 

In the later ages of Athens, anil of the other democratic 
states, the rationalist principles of freedom and equality were 
die sole preva'ding and recognised maxims of government. 
Considered in tliis historical [mint of view, the chief difference 
between the two principal fomis of government consists in this 
—that the republic is, or at least tends to bo, the government 
of reason ; while monarchy is founded on the higher principles 
of faith and love. Bat die distinction lies rather in the ruling 
spirit, the moral principle which animates these two govern¬ 
ments, than in their mere outward form. Hopublics wmch ore 
founded ou ancient laws and customs, on hereditary rites, and 
usages, on loitb in the sanctity of hereditary right, on alloch- 
meut to ancestral manners (os was undoubtraly the cose with 
the Greek republics in the early ages of their history), such 
■totM, so br from being opposed to die true spirit of mcmarchy, 

* In the Osnun, Vtnm/lstaol, the goTenuDsnt of reason. 
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BTP, to all essential purposes, of a kindred nature with it. Such, 
too, are those happy republics which, contont with the narrow 
limits 0^ their power and existqnce, at peace with other states, 
devoid of ambition, firmly wei^d to their ancient rites and 
customs, figure but little on the arena of history, and occupy 
but small space in the columns of the gazetteer. In a mo¬ 
narchy, attachment to the hereditary sovereign and to the royal 
dynasty is the corner-stone and the firmest pillar of the state— 
whole provinces may be conquered, and important battles may be 
lost; but while this foundation of love remains unshaken—whilo 
this principle is in active operation, the edifice of the state will 
stand unmoved. 

The next foundation of monorchy is faith in ancient rights— 
in the heritage of ancestral customs an^ privileges, according 
to the several relations of the dilTerent dosses of the state ; and 


wo should beware, in a monarchical government, not to touch or 
violate with an incautious hand, or change without necessity, 
heroditary rights and usages s\hich time has consecrated, for 
such heedless changes shake the very foundations of the social 
edifice. When a monarchy is founded on a written contract 
(whether it bo intendSd as a sort of treaty of peace, with souie 
party aspiring to dominion in the state, or be only the suc¬ 
cessful ex])cnmcnt of some scioulifio theory of political ration¬ 
alism), such a government, though it may preserve the outward 
form, has cetiscd, in all essential points, to be a monarchy ac¬ 
cording to the old acceptation of the term. An absolute go¬ 
vernment, whatever shape it may assume, whether it take the 
form of republicanism, and adopt the rationalist principles of 
Treerlom and equality—principles which in the nature of things, 
and according to the very constitution of human reason, are 
almost ever iiuepamble from a spirit of progressive encroacli- 
ment in foreign policy (as is sufficiently proved by the inordinate 
ambition, the insatiable thirst of power which distinguished the 
great republics of antiquity, in pro|)ortion as they b^me more 
democratic, and more a prey to anarchy), or whether the abso¬ 
lute government assume the lawless and illegitimate sway of ■ 
milit^ despotism—such a government may indeed be esta¬ 
blished in a sort of equipoise, circumscribed within tolerably rea¬ 
sonable limits, and preserved at least in its physical existence 
by means of Mch a written compoGt as we have spoken id above. 
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But the old ChristiM state—the state which is founded in faith 
and loTB—can be renovated and rc-establislied, not by the mere 
dead letter of any theory, thm^h it should eontoin nothing but 
the pure dog^inatic truth—baby faith—by love—by the re¬ 
ligious energy of oil the great fundamental principles of moral 
life. 


END OF LECTCIIE VIII. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Character of the RonianB—Skctcji of their CDn^ucsts—On strict Law, 
anil the Law of Equity in its apjilic.ation to History, anil uccnriling 
tnthc Idea of Divine Justice—Coinraenccinent of the Christian Dis- 
juinsnliun. 

Imstead of that nstonUhiiig variety in tlie states, the races, the 
political cnn.stitutinns, the manners, styles of art, ami modes of 
intellectual cultivation, which divided from its very origin the 
social existence of Greece -a division which f'ave a more rich 
and diversified aspect to Greek civilisation—the ancient history 
of Italy shows us, on the contrary, how everv thin^ merged 
more and more in the one, eternal, imperishable, over-prospe¬ 
rous, over-progressive, and at last all-devouring, city—Rome. 
The first ages, indeed, of Italy—the pninitivc nations that 
■ottledin that country—suchasthePelosgi, whose early historical 
oiistcnco is attested by those Cyclopean, or more properly, 
Pelosgic walls and constructions still extant tlicrc—the Etruscans 
(accoraing to some authors, descended from the more northern 
race of Rlioitians), from whom the Romans borrowed so many 
of their idolatrous rites and customs—the Sabines and Samnltcs, 
the Latins and the Tri^lans—lastly, the Celts in northern, 
and the Greeks in southerii, Italy—all in their several rela¬ 
tions to one anotlier, and in the various connniiture of the'ir 
origin and progress, open a wide field of intricate investiga¬ 
tion and perplexing research to the historical inquirer. But 
from the general [mint of view taken in universal history, 
■11 tills antiquarian learning soon falls into the background, 
in the presence of that great control city which quickly absorbs 
into itself nil the ancient states of Italy, and Italy itseli| 
and which, though oripnolly composed of many heterogeneoua 
elementa—Latin, Sahuie, aiid Etruscan—still was very earlv 
moulded into an unity of character—and whose ulterior giowtn 
and progreai, ilow indeed at first, but soon as fearfully rapid as 
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it was iiiimeasuralily great, principally attracts the notice of tha 
historical observer. In the later, and still more in the wirly, 
ages of Home, the national idolatry was less poetically* wrought 
and adorned than that of the Greeks—it was altogether much 
sini|)lcr, ruder, and more serious than the latter. Even tho 
■word religio, to take it in its first signification as n second tie, 
corresponds to a far more definite and serious object than can be 
found in the gay mythology of the popular religion of the 
Greeks. Idolatrous rites were closely interwoven into the whole 
life of the ancient Romans. As the twins of Mars, Romulus 
and Remus, who were suckled by tho shc-wolf, were called the 
founders of the city; so Mars himself was honoured by tho 
Romans as their real progenitor, and principal national divinity 
—particularly under tjie name of Gradivus, that is to say, the 
swift for battle, or the stridcr of the earth. The sacred sniehls 
of brass which, on certain appointed festivals, were borne in tho 
military dances, the Palladium, thS sceptre of the venerable 
Priam, formed, together with similar relics of antiquity, the 
seven holy pledges of the ctem.al duration and cver-llourishing 
increase of the seven-hilled city, whicli,was honoured under 
three different names ; one whereof was Kver kept secret, while 
the other two referred to its blooming strength and cver-cn- 
during power. The ancient cities of the Greeks, those of the 
Italian nations, whether akin to them, nr otherwise, |)osscs8cd, 
indeed, their tutelar)’ deities, their particular sanctuaries, their 
highly revered Palladium, some ancient oracles, and certain 
rerigions rites and festivals consecrated to their honour. But 
it would not be easy to find another example where the tra¬ 
ditionary reverence, we might almos\ say, the old hereditary 
deification of the city, hod, from the earliest period, taken 
inch dcea root in the minds of men; and where such a formal 
■worship Was so intimately interwoven with manners, customs, 
Rod even maxims of state, os among the Romans. And when 
■n universal monorehy bad sprung out from this single city, it 
was still that city—it was still eternal Rome that was ever re¬ 
garded, not mcray as the centre, but as the essence of the 
whole—the personified conception of the state—the grand idea 
of the empire. The early tradiliuns of the Romans which, thougli 
from the omnmenceiiieiit of the city they assume the garb of 
andientic history (as in the pages of Livy for instance), yet an 
to a long time to be legariMd moatly as mme tnditioiia,— 
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evince a fact well entifleil tn nur rnnsideraticJn,—as it serves te 
show how that stronir, iiiflexihlc, but harsh, Roman chai-uetcr, 
such as the later records nf history display, nianifested itself even 
in the earliest infancy of this people ;— it is this, that among' 
no other nation, did Iiistorirol recollections even of the remotest 
antii|uity exert such a powerful induenco on life, or strike so 
deep a root in the minds of men. Nearly five hundred years 
had elapsed since the time of the elder firutus, when, in the 
Roman world now so mightily ehanged, n citizen appealed to the 
second Brutus in these words—“ Bnitus, thou slecpcst"—ns if to 
urge him to that deed which the first had perpetrutixl on the proud 
Tornuin, and by which that celebrated name hod become iden¬ 
tified with the idea of a b<ihl deliverer. An ardent hatred 
towards all kings, and towards royally itself, which from that 
period rpnmiiuMl ever deeply fixed in the Rniimn mind, chiirnc- 
terisesl this people even in the most ancient period of their his¬ 
tory. Not only in tho remarks and reflections of the later 
Roman histni'ian.s on the first ages of Rome, but in facts them¬ 
selves, ns in the case of Spunus Cassius, wo may trace tho 
imtiiral rniipnmitnnt of this hatred—n pa-'slonate jeidousy of nil 
powerful pnrty-chicfs, (uid deniornilic lenders, who were perhaps 
suspected, or proliahly convicted, of aspiring to supreme ]>n\ver 
in the state, and niining nt the estnhli.shnient of tyranny—asif the 
Romans even then hiid a clear pivsentiinent of the inevitable fate 
thnt awiiited nn empire like tbeirs, and of tlie quarter wheneetbeir 
min would priveed. Even in the first ages, the Patricians and 
Plebeians appear on the liistorical arena, not only as separate 
classes, such as existed in almost all aneient states, and between 
whom no matrimonial ties could be formes! originallv at Home ; 
but os political parties, in a state of mutual Tiostibty, each of 
whioh strove to obtain the aBsx^iidcncy in the forum bsI in die 
■Utst. 

Tho eld Romans of tliese early times were stran^rs to those 
varioui systems of logtsladon, those rhetorical treatises of juris¬ 
prudence, conceived mostly nn democratic principles, or to those 
opposite i>olitirnl theories compo.scd in an aristocmtic spirit, 
vrhich the Greeks then possessed in such abundance. On the 
etintrary, the Romani manifested oven then, in the primitive 
period of their existence, a deep, perspicacious, practi^ sense, 
and a mighty political in.«tinrt. which showed itself in their first 
inatitutions ot state. Eveu in the first idea of the Tribonate— 
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09 a r^ilar mod« of popular representation, an element of 
npiwsitiun iiitroJueeil into the very coustitution of the state— 
there was eontaiiicil the germ of that mighty politiaol power 
anil netioii, whieh afterwards a man of energetic character, like 
Tiberius Gracchus, knew how to exert. This power, had it been 
kept within due liniits, might have proved most beneficial to the 
ciinimuuity ; and a single man, endowed with such a character, 
and aniunitcil by the same spirit of a true patriotie opposition, 
has often aceoniplished more at Ronic, than whole parliaments in 
modern free states. The authority of the Censor, negative and 
restrictive in itself, but still not merely judicial—and which 
over the conduct of persons was very extensive — the excep¬ 
tional institution of the Diclutorship, in the early ages of Rome 
by no means so dangerous—were so many just, and practical 
political discoveries ol* the Romans, whicli evince their states- 
nian-likc genius, and which even in later times, among other 
nations, and under various forms, hate served os real and effee- 
tual clemeuts in the cmistituliop of stales. 

The interest of those two paitics — the Plebeians and the 
Patiicians—concurred full) hut in one point—the desire which 
both had of coiLstantly invading the neig^li^puring iiatioiu, and 
nhtaiuuig landed jMissessions i.ir theniserves in the coiu|ueats 
thev made for the state. The Plcheians ever and again cherished 
the hojic of being able to obtain for their profit, and that of 
the poorer citizens, a sort of distribution of the state-lands won 
in war. But as the Patricians were mostly invested with all 
the high offices and dignities in war as well os peace, they knew 
how to tuin all the opportunities of conijuest to their best 
advantage, however much tiiey might on particular occasions 
|)ost|>unc their private interests os individuals to the general 
interests of the state. Although, so long os their ancient prin¬ 
ciples remained unchanged, the Homans were distinguished for 
the utmost disinterestedness in regard to their country, and 
for great simplicity of manners, and even frugality in private 
life, they were in all tlieir foreign enterprises, even in the 
earliest times, exceedingly covetous of gain, or rather of land ; 
for it was in land, and the prodhcc of uie soil, that their prin¬ 
cipal, and almost only wealth consisted. The old Romans wer* 
a thoroughly agricultural people; and it was only at a later 
period that commerce, trades and arts were introduced among 
them, and even then they ucenpied but a subordinate plane. 
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Agriculture was even higlily honoured by the Iloniws; and 
while almost all the celebrated, and, in general, most of the 
proper, names among the Greeks were derived from gods and 
Heroes, and hod a poetical lustre, and glorious signiiicancy, it 
is a circumstance characteristic of the Koniaus, that tlie names 
of many of their most distinguished families, such as Fabius, 
Lentulus, Piso, Cicero, and many others, were taken from agri¬ 
culture qjid from vegetables; wiiilc others again, as Secuiidus, 
Quintus,Septimus, and Octavius, arc tolerably prosaic, and are 
derived from the numbers of the old popular reckoning. The 
■cicnco of agriculture forms one of the few subjects on which 
the Romans produced writers truly original. That of juris¬ 
prudence, in which they were most at home, which they culti¬ 
vated with peculiar care, and which /hey very considerably 
enlarged, had its foundation in the written laws of tbe primi¬ 
tive period of their history; and in their elder jurisprudence, 
the Agrarian system vety evidently prevails. As a robust, 
agricultural iieo|ih‘, they were amlnently fitted for military ser¬ 
vice ; and in practised vigour, and constancy under every pri¬ 
vation, the Roman infantry, with the vigorous masses of its 
legion, surpassed aJl^ military bodies that have ever been or¬ 
ganised. 

The Roman state from its origin, and according to its first 
constitution, was nothing else than a well-organised school of 


war, a permanent' cstnbli.<ihinent for conquest. Among other 
nations, as among the Persians and Greeks, the desire of mili¬ 
tary glory and tno lust of conquest was only a temporary en¬ 
thusiasm, colled forth by some special cause, or some mighty 
motive—a sudden soUy—the thought of a moment. Among 
tile Romans it is precisely the systematically slow and progres- 
sivo march of their first conquesLs, their iuHcriblc perseverance, 
their unremitting activity, the vigilont use of every advan¬ 
tageous opportunity, wine'll str ke tlio observer, and explain tbe 
cause of their mighty success in after-times. That iiiishakcD 
constancy under misfortune, which ever characterised the Ro¬ 
mans, they displayed even at ihb early period, during the con¬ 
quest of weir citv by tbe Gauls; tliough this misfortune, like 
mat people itself, was but a trausieul calamity. In general, 
the Romans never evinced greater energy than when thev were 
overcofne, or when they met with an nneipected resistance. 
Someliinas, in • moment of axtremo nrgeney, their gcBerals, 
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like the Coneul Decias Mus, taking a chosen body of troops, 
inroked the national gods, devoted themselves to death, and 
nuhed'on the superior forces of the enemy, whereby, thou^ 
they fell the rictuns of their zeal, they saved the army from the 
menaced ignominy of defeat, and achieved a signal victory. 
With such a character, such unshaken fortitude and perse¬ 
verance under misfortune, we can well conceive that in a state 
BO constituted like theirs, the Romans, by their indefatigable 
activity in war, should in no very great space of timMave con- 

? uered and subdued all the surrounding nations and states of 
taly. It was thus they successively overcame the kindred and 
confederated tribes of Latiuni, and the rude Sabines; that, 
after a long and obstinate siege of the Tuscan city of Veii, 
they became masters of the Etrurian league, lords of the beau¬ 
tiful Campania, and vanquished the warlike Samnites on the 
Apennine range, and on the coast of the Adriatic. They now 
cast their eves on the rich provincc.'^of Magna GraM;ia. In the 
war against Tarentuni, which was in alliance with Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, they came lor the first time in contact with 
the great extra-italic Greek powers, and had to encounter, in 
the ranks of the enemy, the unwon teeP spectacle of war-ele¬ 
phants, which were there employc<l according to the Asiatic 
custom. After the loss of the first battles, they were victo¬ 
rious; and they now added Apulia and Calabria to their con¬ 
quests. Each step in the career of victory drew after it new 
embarrassments, new occasions, and new matter for future 


wars. The inhabitants of Syracuse, who had been for some 
time governed by tyrants, formed, on the retreat of Pyrrhus, 
on aUiauco with the Carthaginians, then masters of naif of 
Sicily, and sought their protection against the Romans, who 
were confederate with their enemies, another party in the 
island. This brought on the first Punic war with tnot republic, 
then mistreos of the sea. In this warfare against Pyrrhus and 
the Carthaginians, the Romans, who had been hitherto con¬ 
fined within the secluded circle of the petty states of Italy, 
wpeored for the first time on the great histoncal theatre of the 
then political world. In that age which was immediately sub- 
iMuent ty the time of Alexander the Great, the different Mo- 
oedonian and other Greek powen of importance formed, tog«- 
ther with Egypt and Coroiage, a variously connected sy^m 
of State*, in one retpeet not anKk« the political system of mo- 
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dem Europe, at tbe end of the seventeenth and during the 
g^reater port of the eighteenth century. For, according to 
a principle of the balance of power, each state sought to 
Strangdieii itself by alliances, and to repress an overwhelming 
IticeD^ncy, without on that account at all relaxing its efforts 
for its own aggrandisement. That on one hand, the fluc¬ 
tuating condition and internal troubles of those countries, and 
on the Other, the fresh youthful vigour, the steady perseverance 
and consttuicy of the Roman people, would soon put on end to 
this system of equilibrium, to these political oscillations be¬ 
tween the different states, and bring about the complete tri¬ 
umph and decided ascendancy of the Romans, might, indeed, 
have been cosily foreseen, and was in the very nature of things. 
After the first runic war, the Romans to the conquest of Sicily 
^ded that of Corsica and Sardinia; and they next subdued 
the Cisalpine Gauls in the ^North of Italy. When even Han¬ 
nibal, the most formidable enemy the Roman republic ever had 
to encounter, and the one who had the most deeply studied its 
true character, and the danger threatening the world from tliat 
quarter; when even he, after tlie many great victories which, 
in a long series of years, he had obtained over the Romans, in 
the second Puoui war; though he shook the power, was unable 
to break the spiM|irf this people;—when this was the cose, one 
might regard thl'g^t political question of the then civilised 
world 08 settled; and it could no longer be a nutter of doubt 
that that city, justly denominated Strength, and which, even 
ftom of old hod been tho idol of her sons (who accounted every 
thing os nought in comparison with her interests); that that 
city, I Say, was dustinod to conquer the world, and establish on 
empire, tne like whereof hod never yet been founded by pre- 
ceoing oonquerort. The second Puuio war terminated under 
the elder Su pio before tlie wails of Carthage, did it completed the 
doifafuctiim of that rival of Rome, at least is a politic power. 
IlW princes and stotes that, while it was yet tiinef should have 
Ihined a firm and steadfast league against the tymunon foe, fell 
BOW separately under die swo^ of die vit^on, and the yoke of 
oonquest In the further pregraa of their triumphs, the con- 
qafiran knew to assume a certain choiaoter of generosity, and 
a oertoin colour of magnanimity to their sots, in the eyes 
of a giu&ngiud terrified world. Thus, for iiistauoe, after tbe 
dsfiMt of ndlip, King of Mofiodan, Aey declared to deluded 
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Greece that ahe Tvaa iiee; and BgaiD, Antiochiu the Great, 
wliose arroganue hod given offence to many, and whoae over-- 
Uirow v\a9, in conaequence, the subject of very general jOy, 
was cninpelled to cede the Lesser Asia as far as Afount Tauruji 
and the victors gave away the conquered provinces and king¬ 
doms to the princes in their alliance, and affected not to have 
the intention ofaubduing and keeping all for themselves. For 
it was yet much too soon to let the uiiconquered states and 
nations perceive that all, without distinction, were 'destined, 
oue after the other, to become the provinces of the all-absorb¬ 
ing empire of Rome. Thus now overpassing the limits of 
Greece, the Romans had obtained a firm footing in Asia; and 
tliis first step was soon enough to be succeeded by other and 
still further advances. Historians have often remarked the de¬ 
cisive moment when Cwsar, after an instant's reflection and 
delay, cnisscd tile Rubicon; but we may ask now, when Rome 
herself had passed her Rubicon, whei% was that historical limit 
—that lost boundary-line of an^bition, after passing which no 
return, no halt was possible; if now, when all right, all ^'us- 
tice, every human term and limit to ambition were lost sight 
of, if now idolised Rome, in the fulness ^f her pagan pride, 
and in her rapid career of destruction, mM^ng from one 
crime against the world to another, and desUpPiig deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of interminable fo^gh and domesdo 
bloodshed, was, from the summit of her triumphs, to sink be¬ 
yond nsdemption, down to Caligula and Nero? We might 
point out, os on instance of this ever-growing and reckless ar¬ 
rogance, the moment when the last IGng of Macedon,* not 
nuuo than a century and a half from the death of Alexsmder 
the Great, was led in triumph into the city of the conquerois, 
a captive and in chains, to sate the eyes of the Roman jpopu- 
lace. «It entered Itto the high designs of IVovideDCe in the 
government of,t^ wortd, during this middle and second period 
^ universal liiitay, that each of the conquering nations would 
receive its full peacure of justice from onotner worse than 
itself, emerging sudd^ily from obfcraity, and chosen of the 
instrument ^f ile aiuiihilatidn or subjection. But a still more 
decisive example of the tprit of Roman conqueste was the cniel 
deetiuctioa of Caithagnnn.&ctliinl Punic war, begun without 
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any asBignable motive, ami from pure caprice. In this case no 
ot^r rHsistauce could be expected than the resistance of despair, 
wUth hare, indeed, showed itself in all its energy. For seven¬ 
teen days the city was iii flames, and the numbers that were 
exterminated amounted to 700,000 souls, including the women 
and children‘sold into slavery; s^o that this scene of horror 
served as an early prelude to tne later destruction of Jerusalem. 
The wiser and more lenient Scipios had been against this war 
of extermination, and had had to contend with the self-willed 
rancour of the elder Cato; yet a Scipio conducted this war, 
and was the last conqueror over the ashes of Carthage. And 
this was a man, universally accounted to be of a mild cha¬ 
racter and generous irature; and such he really was in other 
respects, and in private life. But this reputation must be ap¬ 
parently estimated by the Roinan sfandard; for, whenever 
Rohiati interests were at stake, all mankind, and the lives of 
nations, were considored" as of no importance. Besides, it is 
really not in the power of a gc,ncral to do away with the cruelty 
of any received system of warfare. 

. The example of the first great re-oction of nations, too late 
aroused, was sot by prccco in the war of the Achsian league. 
It terminated like ml tho yrccediug wars;—Corinth was con¬ 
sumed, and its fistructioii involved that of an infinite number 
of noble and bcau^fid works of art, belonging to tho better 
ages of Greece. Among the nations of tho north and west 
that lived under a ypt (reoaiid natural form of govemmeut, the 
Spanish distinguiahbtl tliomselves by a peculiar obstinacy of 
resistance. Scipio was unable to conquer Numantia; tho 
people who defeuded their liberty behiud this rampart, set .fire 
to the city, aud tlie remaining .defenders devoted themselves to 
a voluntary death. In the public triumph which the Romans 
oelebrated on this occasion, they were able to exhibit only a few 
hnve Lusitanioos of a gigantic size. Now comnienc^ the 


Mvi) wars :—the first was occtisiaiied by Tiberius Gracchus, then 
igMler lif the popular party at Rome. To undertake the 
oonplete justification of any one of'th* leading man in the 
Romaq parties, would he on arduous, not to say Impracticable 
taak I yet we may positively assert of tbe dder Gnu^u-s, tiiat 
he was the best man of his party ; as the same observation win 
apply to tbe Scipioe in the opposite pai^r of the Patriciani. 
TIm proposal of Gracchus was this—that the rights of Roman 
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citizens sliould be extended to the rest of Italj. It was in the 
very nature of things that such a change, or at least one Ttiy 
similar, should now take place, as in fact it did somewhat later; 
for after the conquest of so many provinces, the disproportion 
between the one all-ruling city, and the vast regions which it 
had subdued, was much too great to continue long. The armed 
insurrection of all the Itolion nations that occurred soon after, 
sufficiently proves of what vital importabeo this measure was 
considered. But the pride oP the ruling Patricians was 
extremely offended at this claim—they regarded it as an 
attempt to subvert the ancient constitution of the couiitry-^and, 
in the revolt that ensued, Tiberius Gracchus lost his life. From 
that time forward the principles apparently contended for on 
both sides were mere pretexts—whether it were the maintenance 
of the law, and of the ancient constitution, as asserted by 
the Patricians—or the just claims of the people, and the ne¬ 
cessary changes which the altered circumstances of the timea 
demanded, os alleged hy the opposite party. It was now on 
open struggle for ascendency between a lew factious leaders and 
their partisans—a civil war carried on between fierce and for¬ 
midable Oligarchs. . 

The effusion of blood was still greater in the; troubles which 
the younger Coins Gracchus occasioned, an^ which had the 
suune motive and the same object as the preceding commotions, 
though conducted with more animosity, and stained by greater 
crimes; and in the Patrician party, the nubla'Scipio, the hero of 
the third Punic war, fell a victim of aifessination. Murders 
and poisoning were now every day more common ; and it 
berame the practice to carry daggers under mantle. On 
this occasion ve may cite an observation, made not by any 
fiither of the chonsh, or any Christian moralist ; but by a cele- 
hrateil Gennan historian, who was in other respects an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of the republican heroism of the ancients: 
“ Rome, the mistress of the world," says he, “ drunk with the 
hlood of natioDs, began now to rage in her entrails.'’ Of 
Marius and SyUo, oii Wbom next devolved the conduct of the 
Patneisn and Plebeian partiesin the civil war, now conducted 
on a more extended scale, it is difficult to decide which of the 
two surpassed the other in cruelty and blood-tliijrstinea. 
Manus was inileeil of a ruder ■mi more savage character—Ink 
Sylla evincad perhaps a more sy st m t at ie and relenUess brocity. 

8 2 
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Both wpro great generals; anil it was only after ohtaining 
splendid victories over foreign nations that tliey could tliiiik ot 
turning their fury against their native city, after having spent 
their rage on the rest of mankind. The victories of ^larius 
had delivered Rome from the mighty danger with which she 
had been mensGed, by the irruption of tlic powerful tribes 
of the Cinibri and Teutoncs—the first forerunner of the great 
northern emigration. Danger served but to arouse the 
Roman people to more triumphant exertions; and every clFurt 
of hostile resistance, when once overcome, tended only to 
confirm their universal dominion. The greatest and most for¬ 
midable of these efforts of resistance was made by Mithridates, 
King of Pontus—it began by the murder of eighty thousand 
Romans in his dominions, and the sinigltonenus revolt of all the 
Italian nations against the Unman sway. No enomy of the 
Romans, since Hannibal, hod formerl such a deep-laid plan os 
Mithridates, whose iiiteiAioii it was to unite in one armed enu- 
fedoracy against Rome all the nations of the north, from 
the regions of Mount Caucasus, os far os Gaul and the Alps. 
By his victories ov«jr this enemy, Sylla prepared to letuni to 
Romo, tom and con.vulsed by civil war; and on his entry into 
the city, he treaUal it with nil the infuriated vengeance of 
a conqueror, proscribed, gave full loose to slaughter, and perpu- 
tnted the must execrable atrocities. \Vc may cite os a strange 
instonca of the still surviving greatness of the Roman diameter, 
the fact, that Hyllo, immediately after all this immense blood¬ 
shed, os if every tliinj^had passed in perfect confomiitv to law 
and order, laid down tlie dictatorslun, retired peacefully to his 
estate, and there prepared to write nis own history. lu one 
resiioct, however, he wu a flatterer of tlie multitude—he seems 
to nave thormighly undentixid the lloraan people, for he was 
ilia first to introduce the games of the dreus, those bloody 
eonihals of animals, llioso cruel gladiatorial fights, which aAer- 
vrards, niider the em|>eroris, become, like bread, one of the most 
lodisponsablo necessaries to the Homan people, and one of the 
molt important objects of coneem to its rulera. For theao 
game*, wliero tlie Roman eye delighted to contemplate men 
devoterl to eertaiii death contend and wrestle with the roost 
tavo^ nniniols, Ponipey on one occasion introduced six 
hundred lions on the arena, and Augustus, four hundred 
{MSthers. Thus did a thirst for blood, iRer having been long 
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tile prodnniliinnt passion of the party-leaders of lliii all- 
rulinp people, become an actual craving—a festive entertain¬ 
ment for till- nuiltitude. And yet the Homans of tins age, 
■nlien ne consider their conduct in war—in the battles and 
victories they won, or the strength of character they evinced, 
whether on the tented field, nr on the arena of pnlitieal 
contests, displayed an admirable, we might sometimes say 
B soper-humnn, energy; so that we arc often at a loss bow to 
reeniicile our admiration with llie detestation which their 
actions unavoidably inspire. It was as if the iron-footed god 
nf war, Gmdivus, so highly revered from of old by the people 
of Hnmulus, actually bestrode the globe, and at every step 
stnick out new torrents of IiUmmI; or as if the dark I’hito 
hail emerged from the pbvss of elonial night, escorted by all the 
vengeful spirits of the lower world, by all the Furies of passion 
and insatiable cupiility, by the blood-thirsty demons nf murder, 
to establish his visible empire, and cFcct his throne for ever on 
the earth. There can be no dl>nbl that if the Homan histoi^ 
were divested of its accustomed rhetoric, nf all the patriotic 
maxims and trite laviiigs of |K)liticiaiis, and were presented 
with strict and miniile accuracy in all ill living reality, every 
humane mind would be deeply shocked at such a pietiire of 
tragic truth, and penetrated with the profouiidest detestation and 
horror. The lieentionsness of Homan manners, too, was really 
gigantic; so that the moral corruption of (he Greeks appean in 
eompnrison a mere infant essay in the school of vice. 

The civil wars that next followed in all essential points 
the .same character with the first, though the fearful rcsmllcction 
which still dwelt in men’s miiid.s, nf the times of Marius and 
Svlla, tended to introduce at first n certain caution in all exter¬ 
na praceeslings ; but in lire course of their progress, tlicse wars 
resumed the sanguinary character of the earlier civil contesU. 
'The proper circle of the Roman conqunLs, whoso natural ri»- 
rumfncnce wu now marked nut by all the countries Ordering 
on the Mediterranean, was in the second period of the civil won 
pretty well filled up by CiEinr and Poinpey— by Pompey on ibo 
side of Asia, and by Cossir on the side of the incomponibly 
rnorc (brmidable and more warlike nabons of the north-westeni 
fWmtier. The oonquest of Gaul was achieved by on uncommon 
efforion of human bksod, even aooonling to a Roman estimation ; 
and in the fifty battka related by Cstar to have been fought in 
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ths Gallic war, in the complete subjugation of Spain, in the 
first wars on tho Germanic frontiers anil in Britain, as well as 
in the north of Africa against Juba, and against the son of 
Mithridates, tho number of men left on the field is computed at 
twelve hundred thousand ; and it is to be observed that as Cicsar 
is his own liistorian, these estimates have in part been given b^- 
himself. Yet he was praised for the goodness and mildness of his 
character ; but this praise must be measured by the Roman 
standard, and it is so far trua that Ca-sar was by no means vin¬ 
dictive, nor in general subjert to passion, nor cruel without a 
motive. Hut, whenever his interest required it, he was careless 
what blood he spilled. The war between Ca-sar and I’Diupey 
extended over all the provinces and regions of the Roman wond ; 
but, wliiai eoinjueror, Ca'Sar foniiod and followed up the plan 
of completing anil Voiisolidating his victory by a system of lenity 
and ennciliation. With nil his indefatigable activity and con¬ 
summate wisdom, with all'thc eipinnimity, prudence, and energy 
of his eh.aracter, he ii|>peiu^ to,have been still weak enough to 
imagino that tho laurels he had aequireJ, in a way unequalled 
by any, were insiinieieut without the diadem—at least he gave 
occasion for such a sds|iieion. And so the seroiid Brutus perpe¬ 
trated dn his person the act, for which the elder hail been so 
highly cominenihal by all Roman historians. To relate tlie 
■iiDscqiiont civil war of Bnitus and Ca.s,sius, tho rccoiieili.ation 
botweon Antony and Oet.aviu.s, which involveil the death of 
Cicero, tho now niptiiro and war between the latter rivals, would 
servo only to swell this account of Rome ami her di-slinies. 
Thosv oontests terminated iu the establislinient of monarchy, 
when the blooily proscriptions and civil wars of preceding times 
were forgottifi), and Octwvlus, under tlic name of .Augustus, 
oppearod as tha rvstQT«r of gciicml |>eare, and the first absolute 
monarch of the RontOn world ;—a monarch whose long reign 
wu on die whole very happv, when compared with previous 
lilMS, aqd who during his 1111' was half-deifieil bv his subjects. 
Unlimited power was still clothed and lislf reileif in the old re- 
nlblican iurms and ex|>re«innj ; and the rccoUectioii of Caaar'l 
fate wms too pment to the mind of the cautious Augustus, for him 
aror to neglect tliosv forms anil usages. It would really appear 
as if the world Trerc destined to breath for a time in poece, and 
to repoee awhile from those earlier wui^ before onowr and a 
higher peaee dHcended, and bo.-ame Tiable on the earth—and 
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aloug' with that other, higher odcI divine pence, a new and spiritunl 
combat, waged not with the warlike parties of ohl, nor even 
with external and earthly power, but with the secret and inter¬ 
nal cause of all thoso agitations, and all tliat injustice in tho 
world. 

A golden age of literature and poetry served now to adorn 
the general peace, which the mighty Augustus had conrerrtal on 
the conquered world. Tills poetry was, however, but a late 
hsurvest which flourislicd towards the autumn of declining niignn- 
ism. Plautus and Terence we can reganl merely os tolerably 
siiccoosrul imitators of the Greeks. Tlie beautiful diction and 
jioetrj' of Virgil and llomrc are in a geiiend survey of literature 
chielly v.'duahlc, inasmui li as they gave a indde refinement to a 
Inngunge which, in modern agi's, and e\en still among ourselves, 
lias l>een iinivers.'dly I'urrcnl; but nil this |H>ctry, including that, 
which the richer, more e qiiotis, .niiil more inventive fancy of 
O'ld priMliieod, eiui bs* einisiderril by [xislcrity as only a very 
Uiiii gleiuiliig after the full bloiViii ami rieli linrycst of Grecian 
poetry and art. The nod poetry of the Iloniaii |>eoplc lay 
elsewhere titan in thnsoartirici.il ei)in|>o«it^iiis of (iroek .scholars. 
It must Ih! sought for in the festive gaiiie.v of the circus, which 
tile prudent .■Viigiisliis iieier iieglii'tisl —in tlio.se theatrical rom- 
bals, where the gloiliator, wrestling with death, knew how to 
full and die with digiiilv, when he wished to obtain the plaudits 
of the multitude — lu tiuit eircu.s. in line, which s,i often uAcr- 
wards rcsoiiiidctl with the cry of lui infuriated populace : “ Chrij- 
liaiins ,ad leones!" tlic Cliristiuiis to the lions, the Christians to 
the lions!” 

In the ilepurtnient of histon-, the ease was verj- different from 
what It was in poetry. Tlierc the strong practical sense of the 
Romans, their profound political sogacityit (he far wider circle of 
tlicir imlitical relations, gave them a decided advantage over the 
Greeks, who can sliow no historioii possessed of the simple 
grandeur of Cssar;—a style as rapid, and as sfaraightforwaira, 
as tho eroloits of Cesar himself; or distinguished, luie Tacitus, 
by that ueep insight into the abyss of human oumiptioii; while 
to l-ir> must be assigned a place by the side at least of the meet 
Shistnons Gredis. Among the RoDians, poUtical eloquence 
and philoeophy, by that union of the two, such as prevoiis m 
Cioero’s wntings, as tseil aa by the mater magnitude and |hm- 
ticaJ impofUnne of An lulgecta wfai^ both baml ibr diaenMoa, 
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poaasai a peculiar charm and value. At this period, the study 
of Greek philosophy was regarded and prosecuted by the Humans 
merely os an useful auxiliary to eloquence; and in the general 
depravity of morals, and amid the utter indifference for public 
nuiery and universal bloodshed, the philosophy of Epicurus 
naturally found the most admirers. It was only at a later 
peiiod, when, under the better emperors, some men hod under¬ 
taken the task of the moral regeneration of the Unman people 
and the Roman state, that those who entertained this great 
design sought for the Inst plank of national safety in the stoical 
philosophy, which harmoni.sed so well with the austere gravity 
of the Homan character. Then this philosophy ohtainwl nume¬ 
rous followers among the Unmans, o-s in earlier times it hiul 
found favour with iiiaiiy of them, es|>eei.dly among the Jurists. 

. In the whole circle of human seienees, jurispnidenee is that 
deportment of intellect, iivwhieh the Homans have thought with 
the most originidity, and have exerted the greatest iiiHueiicc ; 
oud which, by ineuns of tlieir Writci'S. has obtained at oiiee a 
very great degree of refinement, and a very wide dllfusion. 
ClESar hod formed tlii{ project of n general digest nf Hnman laws; 
but this great design, like so many others he hod cntcrtninesl, 
was loft uiiexeciitixl ; and the ago of Augustus at least was dis- 
tinguisllod by Iwo great lawyers of opimsite 8chnol.s. It is by 
the scientific jurisprudence which they have bequeathed ti> ]w>s- 
tority, more tliun hy any thing else, that the Homans have ex- 
ertoj n mighty inlluence on after-ages. It must strike us at 
first sight as smgidor tliat a nation which, in its pxlenml rela¬ 
tions, hod risen to gTentiies.s, and imlirHl hail foiiiidesl its great¬ 
ness, on so (earful an aecess of iiijustiee, should have risen to 
■uch eminence in the scienee nf jiirispnidenep, os the Homans 
undoubtedly have, the inju.sliee of their conduct towards 

odier states and nations this |>eoplr well knew how In conceal 
under lepd fonn.«, and establish on legal titles ; and it often 
happened that, by the inroiitlsiciit csinduct of other nations, 
th^ were able to give a eolouriug of equity to their acts, and 
ibovr on their side the striet letter of law. 

In the next plac<<, the Bnnian jurisprudenev regarded more 
immediately the relations of private life, and all the artificial 
forms of civil law; and we nut well coDC<tive that a people liko 
the Rontons, distinguished for so sound a judgment and such 
strong practical iHists nad whose minds wen so usclasively bcnl 
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ou rivil life, and itR Torious relations, sliould have attained sucii 
Jiilmctinii in the svicncc of.civil jurisprudence, notwithstanding 
the ciiominus iniquity of their conduct in the wider historical 
dc|)ajrtniciit of international law ; and here we may 6nd on ox- 
plaiiutiun of that apparent contradiction lietwcen law and injus¬ 
tice, such ns we hnd frequent examples of in human nature and 
in the records of history. 

There Is abo another element of contradiction in the Roman 
law, considered both in itself, and in its relation to other'cosles 
—a ciuitradiction sshich strongly [servadcsl the whole theory of 
that legislation,' and may furnish us with a clue to a nght 
juilgment on the Roman jurispniilcnce, and on the influence it 
h.is evcrcisoil on |Ki3tcritv- This is the distinction between 
strict or absolute law, and the law of eipiity, that is to suy, the 
law ipialilicd by historical cireumstauces. In the Germanic 
law, as It is a law of custom aud anient ii.sage, a law i^uolifled 
bv limes and circumstances, the principle of equity is more 
prcdoiniiiajit; and we have, imleed, reason to regret .that this 
nainc mid origliinl legislation of the modern European nations 
should, by the prevailing influence of tliij more Scientific juris- 
prudciicc of ancient Roinei have been eastniito tho background, 
III proportion as llmse nations began to mistake the true eha- 
rnetcr of ilicir histnrieal antiquity. Tlio Roman jurisprudence, 
.os it deals in rigid formulas, siid adheres to the stnet letter, 
inclines more towards rigid and absolute law; and its spirit 
luu something akin to tlie stem international policy of tho 
ancient Romans. Out is this strict and absolute law a fit cri¬ 
terion to apply to cartidy concerns, con it bo a true standard 
of huiiuin justice, in its more large and general applications to 
the great Inuisactioiu of univenud history, aud in its relations 
to divine justice? Every tiling absoluto^nd such undoubtedly 
is Mlrirl Into, in the relations of private, and still more in those 
of public life),—every thing absolute is sure to provoke its cou,- 
trary, and if continued, will occasion successive reactions, that 
can terminate only in the mutual destruction of conflicting 
parties — llic iucritable result of all contests carried to extreme 
lengths—unless some higher principle of peace intervene to 
compoee and determine them by a divine law of equity. 

But if tills coiidhating principle do not pronoonce its sen¬ 
tence, or if it be noC attended to, extreme igjustioe only on 
spring from this rigid and inflexible appliotson of eztnma Ibw( 
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and thia ia quite in the spirit of the old saying of the Jurista, 
which we must here apply in a more general sense, in order to 
estinuite with truth and accuracy the nature of the contests 
which divide the world. “Let justice be done,” they say (and 
the word is here used in the juridical sense of strict and abso¬ 
lute law),—“let justice be done, though tlie world should be 
ruined.” And wc may well say in reply;—Woe to mankind, 
woe to every individual, woe to the world, were they doomed 
to bo finally judged according to this rigid justice, and this 
rigid justice only, by Him svho alone has the power and the 
right tn di3[icn.sn siich severe justice unto men,' and judge them 
by its rules, Uut since such full and inexorable justice belongs 
to God only, who is incapable of error; and since all huuian 
justice is but the (cin])orary delegate o^ the divine ; it should 
iiaoessarily be inilil, induigtuit, qualified by circumstances ; and 
should on the |)rinriplc of, equity be as lenient as possible, and 
be over mindful of its duo limits. And this principle is appli¬ 
cable to the most important os' well os the must insignifirant 
relations of life, and is so thoroughly connectesl with them all 
that, acenniing ns wu adopt the one or the other principle of 
strict and absolute hiw, or of mild equity, the wlinle of nur 
conduct, opinions, and views of the world must differ. The 
power of the state is only a temporary and delegated power, 
destined to nccomphsli the ends of divine jicstiee ; ami this 
dignity, indeed, is sufficiently exalted, and the res|H>nsihility 
attached to it sufficiently great; but this supreme Immnn jus¬ 
tice, unless it disregnixl its own limits, ns well ns those of 
mankind, is not divine justice, nor the iinniedintc autliority of 
Goff, nor God himself. 

Tho old hereditary vice nnd fundamental ermr of the nomnii 
government, and, ind^ld, of the Homan |>eople, was that |>o- 
litical idolatry of the stnte, tn which tlw false theory of strict 
and absolute law was of itself calculaterl to lead. Although 
th« ahaolute power of .Aupistus n os still somewhat veiled under 
tha old forms of the republic, yet even in liis reign rommeiiced 
the formal deification of the person of the prince, and, under 
tho succeeding emperors, it exceeded all bounds, and descended 
to the baitut mmts of nduintion. And even if this idolatiy hod 
been poii^ not so excJusirelv to the person of au Augustus or a 
^benus, oi to the idea of iha state idratiBod with that person; 
and if thin the reel object of that pegan worship ItaJ been in 
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the latest, as in the earliest times. Home, the eternally pro¬ 
sperous, the everlastingly powerful, the wurlJ-destroying, and 
people-tlevouring Home, to which every thing must hdl a socri- 
Bee; still it was not the less a thorough ]Kilitical idolatry. 
And as a sensual worship of nature eminently churaetcnscd 
the poetical religion of the Greeks—as the uhusive rites of 
magic were ptculiar to the false mysteries of Egvpt—so this 
thinl and greatest aberration of paganism—pnlitiral idolatry in 
its most i'rigliirul jhape, fomicif the distinguishing character 
and lea<ling |>rinciple of the Roman state, from the earliest to 
tlie latest penod of its history. 

Under Augustus, the Roman empire was well-nigh rounded 
off in extent, sinre the geographical situation, os we before 
observed, of all tlie countries honleriiig on the Meditciranean, 
might he ronsidi'red a .suirieicntlv wiile natural frontier. The 
(Xiuntnes on the coast of.Vtnca were iirotceted by the eontiguous 
deserts; on tlie nortlicni side of ill* empire, wliiili was more 
menas-ed bv invasion, tlie strongly fortilicd bonlcrs of the 
Rhine and the Danube formed a .scenre harrier. Toivard-s tlio 
eastern anil .Asialie frontier, the 1‘nrthians were indeed a 
powerful and fonniilable cneiny; but iherk was no probability 
they woold ever sei k, as llic Persians hail once done, to mme- 
trate so far Iwyond their Iwinndarics; while, on the other band, 
tlie noinnns had no real interest in u.xteiiiling their eoinpicsU 
further into that region, or into the iiiterio|' parts of central 
Asia, ns such a |H)liry would only lead them furllier from the 
centre of their empire and their power, now unullerably fixed 
in Ilolv, and the old eternal city. The thoughts and feelings 
of all the better Romans were no longer tumeil on the aggran¬ 
disement of their empire, but solely and exclusively on a great 
internal regencnitiou of public morals, and, as far os was proe- 
ticahle, of the state itself, according to lliose ideal coneeptioiu 
vbich they formed of old Rome in her better and more pro¬ 
sperous disys. These prqecta of social regeneration wens 
nemrly m the same spirit and of the same tendency os those 
which the belter emperors of succeeding ages, a Trajan and a 
Marcus .Aurelius, actually attempted to aecomplisb. Others 
ogam were filled with apprehensions for tho future ; and 
iudeed, might they entertam the most alarming presentimenU; 
for when the licendoianeas of public morals was growing to • 
more and more frarfid height, and a sneoeirion of iiidnletit 
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emperora waa liasteninp the downfal nf the state, the atroiig- 
foitificalions nf the northern frontier rniild afford little protec¬ 
tion, and the nations of the north iinist hurst in without resist¬ 
ance upon the empire. This event did really occur, though at 
a much later period; hut all that was to prceedc that event— 
the quarter whence the new principle would rise up in the 
world, that was to overcome llomc herself, and reijcncrate 
mankind—all this was certainly not anticipated by any Roman 
of those times, however gonertnis and exalted mipht bo his sen¬ 
timents, and profound and penetrative his undei'.stamHiig. Nav, 
when this phenomenon did actually appear, it was but too evi¬ 
dent that they were at first nnahio to seize anil enmprehend its 
mcaniiii^ and purport. And svhat was, then, that new power 
which was to coiuiuer, and did really conquer, the earthly con¬ 
querors of the world? The old universal empire of Persia, and 
the subsequent one of Maecslon, had long- since passed awiiv, 
and disappeared from the face of the earth. The oppress!to 
military uespnlism nf Home liiul to fear no rival that would .at 
all equal her in power. The inlluenee of the (Ireck pliilnsophv, 
which had prcMonslv sunk into great degeiieracv, was com¬ 
pletely dehasril tiiuler the yoke of Roman doiiiiiiatinn, and 
nnridy siilhred to adorn and dignify the Itnniaii swnv, still 
less tu work a fuiulameiital cliniige and rcfurni in the Roman 
government. 

It was the divine power nf love, tried in siifferinppi, ami saeri- 
licing to high love itself, not only life, but every earthly desire; 
(uid from which prooemleil the new worxls of a now life, n new 
light and moral and divine science, that wns to unfold new 
views of the world, introduee a new orgunifniiun of society, 
and give n new form to human oxistenee. And such was that 
primitive energy of Christian love, which dispinvcsl itself in the 
internal hormnny and close niiion of the Christian church; in 
the rapid diiTusien of its doetriiies through all the counlries and 
among nil the nations of llie then known world; in iu cooragoous 
reeistniico to nil the nssniilu nf persecution; in ilie cnrefiil pre¬ 
servation of its purity from nil nlloy nnd comiptioo; in its firmer 
consolidation nnd more inanifblu development in words, and 
worliii and deeds; in writings and in life; that not many genem- 
tions, and but ■ few centuries, had passed asmy, before Christianity 
became a ruling power in the world—an indirect nnd spiritual 
power, indeed, hut moro than any other actiTa and influ^tial. 
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A paAsn^fp on Elias in llie Old Tpslnniciil, s\liicli wc hnvo 
clreailv liaJ ix-i n-siim to cite, may be appliitl to the imporcoptiblc 
be^niiiiigs of this f^al morul icvoliilioii, pmcliireil in the 
wurlil liv a mov efl'ort of God’s power. Wlien the propliet, 
from the bottom of bis soul, lind sii^lied after doatli, and had 
jounieved for the space of forty days ton aids ihe hidy niouu- 
tlliii of Iloiob, the splemloiir uiul omni|>oteiiee of the Deity 
srere revealed to him, and passed bcfoie his iiioj-tal es. 
There came a (jreat and stron» wind, which overthrew the 
mnuiilnin.s mid split the i-ncksj but, as the tScripturc sailh, God 
w;is nut in tl'.c wind. Theie came afterwards a violent earth¬ 
quake with liie—but God wiis neither in the earthquukc, nor 
in the 6re. Now there arose the soft breath and gentle 
wliistbng of n tender j^ir: in this, Elias recognised the imme¬ 
diate presonee of his Gml, and in anc and reverence he veiled 
Ills fai-c. 8ueh was the oiigiii of Christianity, as compaind with 
Uic all-subduing and noiId-eonvulsiiTg sway of the conquciiiig 
nations of picecding nges. , 

In the IbjC years of Augustus, the lirst deified emperor, 
occurs the hirtli of our .Snsiour; in tlie lime of Tiberias, the 
foumintioii of the Christian religion; anJJn the reign of Mero, 
the lirst iicrfeclly auihenlic ri'cord of that great event in the 
Homan History. There is, indeed, nii account wliieh gays 
that, previously, Tiberius, on the re|M>rl of the Roinaii go¬ 
vernor, ronliiig i’llule, had received iiifumiutiuii of the new 
religion, and had made a fonruil proposal to the senate to jdaco 
Christ aiiiniig the gods, according to the Roman custom, mid 
to declare him worthy of divine honours. It is true, indeed, 
tliat the single Icatimony of TeKullian, on which this account 
reals, la not of such weight and historical importance as not to 
be obnoxious to many serious doubts, which perhaps, however, 
have been carried somewhat too far. It still rciuiiias a clear 
historical testimony on a matter of fact j and os long as this is 
Buaceptible of a natural explanation, it argues a perverse spirit 
of histnrical criticism, or ratln r a total absence ol all crilicisui, 
to bo ever suspecting fabrications and suppoaililioiu writings. 
That an account ul tliis great event might, nav, must almost 
necessarily, have been transmitted to litiinB by the Honuin 
procurator of the province of Judea, is proved by llic narraliva 
of facilus, who connects the name of thiii goveriKir with the 
Hrst meolioo of the Cfaristions. Such an account may liavo 
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been easily sent even by the Roman captains, who were in 
PaleBtino, and one of whom we know, as an eye-witness, gave 
such a memorable testimony in favour of the Son of God, who 
had died upon the cross; for, according to the general tradi¬ 
tion of the church, this man afterwards became a Christian. 
There is, again, in the character of Tiberius, nothing at all at 
variance with this account; for, however dark, and mistrustful, 
and cruel, and comipt might be the character of that emperor, 
we cannot deny ho was possessed of a powerful and pro¬ 
found understanding, lie svas by no means nnsnsccptible of 
religious impressions, nor indifferent on matters of religion; 
but ho followed therein his own peculiar views and njiininns; 
and hence it is quite natural that )ns attention should be easily 
drawn to any citrnorsllnary religious cvpnt. lie detested, and 
even persecuted, the Egyptian idolatry and the Jewish worship, 
and ordered that the sacerdotal robes and sacred vessels of their 
priests should be burned. ' lie had a strong faith in destiny, 
was soincwbat addicted to astitilogy, and dreaded signs in the 
heavens. If his hostility towards the Jews, and his persecution 
of that nation, be allegtsl n.s nn objection to the truth of this 
narrative (as if it wejje absolutely necessary that he should hav’e 
confounded the Christians with the Jews), wo may reply that 
this is a purely arbitrary hypothesis, and that it is far more 
natural to conclude, that when Tiberius had received from 
Pilate, or other Roman captains, certain intclligenee of the life 
and death of our Saviour, lie was, no doubt, informed bv these 
eye-witnesses of the hatrerl and persecution which our L>aviour 
had sustained from the Jews. The single fart, indeed, that 
Christianity was so much opposed to th? pagan worship and the 
political idolatry of the Romans—as, for instance, to the sneri- 
tico before the image of the cm]ieror—iv.as in all probability 
not stated nor cleany cxpliuBeil in tins Hist account, composed 
penons vary Ktllo arquointcil with the tnic nature of the new 
ravelation. Otherwise such nn account wnidd have produced on 
a man imbued with Roman prejudices, nn other impression but 
that of aversion and disgust. The Idea and proposal it.self, of 
regarding an extraordinary miui, endowed with wonderful and 
divine piomr, as God, nml as worthy of divine lionouro, has 
notlung at all improbable in itself, or at all inconsistent with 
Roman ritea and wages, or with Roman opinions respecting 
gods and dtified men. The only thing rcsJly improbable in 
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tlic Ttholc oiTair ie, that the senate at tliat time should hsTS 
dared In nppose and contraelict Tiberius in this matter. How¬ 
ever, if the een.ate, as wc may easily imof^ne, were hostile to 
the proptisal of TilM'rius, it was cosy for them to adopt sonoe 
evasive form, ami indirectly to impede iind set aside this mat¬ 
ter, whieh, o-s it regarded old national rites, fell entirely within 
tlieir juri^dietinn. Jlut this cirtunistanee, ns we said before, ia 
the nnlv tilin',^ whieh apjM?ars at all exaggerated in this Bc- 
cniint. It is easy to understand from this how the proposition 
of Tiberius, which wos never carried into e.xecutiun, should 
ha> e fallen into complete oblivion, and should never have come 
to the knowleilge of Tacitus; os we may conclude, from hia 
ncrount of the Christians, that he w ould not otherwise have suf¬ 
fered this cimmistunce to pass iinnntieed. Singular and re- 
inarkalile ns this fact nfty be, it is of no importance in itself; it 
forms nnlv n single incident in the strange and contradictory 
impressions wliieli the new religion psHlneed on the minds of 
the noiiiaiis. A p,assage of Siietoiiiiis, in his history of Clau¬ 
dius, would shnn- that the Christians were confounded with the 


Jews; for, siteaking of that emperor, he says, "he expelled tlie 
Jev. s from (he capital, for, at tho instigation of Chratus, they 
were i-ver exciting troulili-s In the stole.' CJtrrthis, in the Greek 
pronuneintioii, has tho same sound ns Christus ; and we may 
easilv eoiicelve, that whnt tlic Christians said of their invisible 
I.ort[ and Master, that he interdicted them such and such pagan 
riles, iiiav, in a matter so totally strange and unintelligible to 
the Romans, have been cosily misunderstood, os applying to a 
ehief and party leader actually in existence. In the same way, 
by the troubles F[>okcn of in the passage above-cited, may be 
mnler<lixi<l the accustomed and just refusal of thd Christiana to 
comply w Itli the illlrit demands of the jiagana. 

A (idler light Is thrown on this subject by the narrative of 
Tacitus in his history of Nero ; and, however much the Chris¬ 
tian religion may be misrepresented by the Roman historian, 
his orcount has still a character thoronraly historical, and amidst 
ita very misrepresentations, is perfcsAly mteliigiblc, if we lake 
rtuc to distinguish tho chief historical traits. When Nero, at 
the height of nis crimes and presumption, bud set Rome on (iio 
in order to hare • Rrdy and dramatic spectacle of the burning 
Troy, he oAerwordi strore to screen himself from the odium of 
this miadeesl, and to throw the blame entirely upon the Chris- 
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tisDS, who miub liave been then tolerably numerous in Rome. 
Tocitui thinks they were not the authors of the conflagration 
IsJd to their charge; and liis feelings revolt at the inhuman 
cruelties which ^iero inflicted upon them ; hut, he adds, many 
horrible things were said of them, and that it was known in 
wrticular they were animated by sentiments of Inatred towards 
the whole human race. That wo are to understand by this 
hatred towards the human race nothing more than that rigid 
rejection by the Christians of all the idolatrous rites, maxims, 
and doctrines of the heathen world, is perfectly evident of it- 
seK*. Among the horrible tilings of which the Christians were 
accused, we are in all probability to understand the re'pnsts of 
Thj/eites, fqr their enemies make use of that very term in their 
accusations j—accusations which were received with eager cre¬ 
dulity by a populace that held them in .ihhorronco. Although 
this charge was no doubt afterwords the cifect of malicious 
calumny and deliberate fp,lschoud, yet it is very possible that a 
gross misconception may orlginnlly have given rise to it, and 
that this accusation, cgreglously false ns it was, proceeded from 
nn obscure nnd confused knowledge of the mystery of the holy 
sacrifleo, and of the ^pceptlon of the sacrament in that divine 
feast of lovo soleumiscd in the Christian assemblies. 

Even in the ofKcial report, which the better and well-meaning 
younger Pliny transmitted to Trajan in the year 120, while he 
was goveiwor of Poiitus and Ulthynin, wo can clearly discern 
the embarrassment of the generous Roman, who was at a loss 
how to consider the new religion, so perfectly mysterious 
and totally inexplicable did it apjienr to him ; and who in 
oonsequence was ({uite undetermined what ho was to do, and 
bow he was to treat the matter. He writes that, according to 
the confessions wrung from the Christians by torture, after the 
Homan custom, they were found to entertain an cxcessiTC, 
strange, hoten^neoiis, and very perverse, faith or sujicrstition; 
but that in other respects they were iieople of irreproachable 
morals, and who, on a certain day of the week, Sundar, assem¬ 
bled in tho moniiug to sing tlie praises of their God, CKrist, and 
to engage tlicmselves to the fnllilment of the most important 
precepts of virtue, and that they met o^n in the cveuiiig to 
enjoy a rimple and blameless repost. He odds that tlieir num¬ 
bers had already inereased to such an extent that the altars of 
paganism ware nearly abandoned ; and that a great number of 
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women, boyi, and children belonged to their lect. He la at ■ 
loaa to know, with respect to the latter, whether he should make 
anv difference in the degree of piiniBhment which, it uppean, 
they have inevitably inciured under the old Romans laws against 
all societies and fraternities not sanctioned by the state ; and 
on this subject he demands further instructions from tha 
emperor, in this memorable oHicial letter, which is still extant, 
and contains the most ancient portrait of the Christians drawn 
by a Homan hand. 

Thus then, in this period of the world, in this decisive criiia 
between ancient and modem times, in this great central point 
of liistory, stood two powers opposed to each other.—On one 
hand, we behold Tibenus, Caligula, and Nero, the eartldy gods, 
•ind absolute masters of the world, in all tlio pomp and splendour 
nf uneient paganism—sftinding, as it were, on the very summit 
and verge of the old world, now tottering to its ruin ;—and, oi> 
the other hand, wo trace the obscuroarise of on almost imper¬ 
ceptible [wiiit of light, from whieh tlie whole modem world was 
to spring, and wliiise further progress and full development, 
through all succeeding ages, cunstitutea the tnio purport of 
modern hnUiry. ( 
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LECTURE X 

■ On the CliriBtinn Point of Vie^- in the PliiloBopliy of Hiitory.—Tho 

Origin of Chriitiiiiiity, cunaidereil in reTercuee to the Politiuil World. 

—Ijiecliiie of the liomau Empire. 

A HEOUI/An liistory of tliolife of our Saviour, recounted like any 
other liistorleii] oceurreiice, would, in my upiiiioii. be out of place 
in n pbiluaupliy of history. The subject is either too vast for 
profane history, nr in its first beginnings too obscure, whether 
we cousidor its internal importance, or in a mere historical point 
of view, its outward a[ipearaucc. A thinking, and in his way 
wen-tliiul'.ing Homan, when Jie had obtained a more accu¬ 
rate knowledge of the life of our Saviour from the accounts 
of the llninau procurator, or other Roman dignitaries in Pales¬ 
tine, might have ex^iresscd himself respecting the whole trans¬ 
action in the following terms: ‘ • Tliis is a very extroordinary 
inan, endued with wonderful and divine power (for such vague 
and general ndmiratiim might well be indulged in byn heathen, 
who yet adheml to the fundamcntnl doctrines of ids ancestral 
faith), a man who, he would continue to say, has produced a 
great moral revolution in minds, and was, according to the most 
creiliblo testimony, of the purest character and most rigid morals, 
who taught mucli that was suhliiuc on the immortality of the 
soul and tho secrets of futurity ; but who was accused by his 
enemies, and delivered over to death by bis own people.” Sucli, 
pcrbuiM, would have been the judgment of a Tacitus, had he 
drawn his infomiatiou from belter auJ less polluted source. So 
long, however, ns all these transactions were confined to tlic 
snimi ptDvincc of Juden, tlio soundest and bust cousfltuted Roman 
mind conid liavo scarcely felt a more than possiu^ regret at the 
perpetration of so signal nii act of private injustice, and would, 
in other respects, have not regarded it as an event which could, 
in a Roman point of view, be termed historical, or wortliy to 
ooGcqpy a place in tho more extended circle of his mm worlu. 

It wmf only when Christianity hod become a power in the 
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^orld—tile principle of a new life, and of a new form of life 
totally differinp from all preceding’ forma of existence, that it 
began to attract the attention of the Romans, ns a remarkable 
historical occurrence. How perfectly unintelligible, strange, 
and mysterious, this mighty event at its origin, and for a long 
time afterwards, appeared to the Romans; now erroneous and 
absurd were their opinions and conduct in regard to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, we have already shown by some characteristic 
examples. • 

On the other hand, when we view the whole transaction with 
the eye of faith—when wc consider all that has since grown up 
in the world out of beginnings apparently so small—the case 
changes its ii-si>cct in our regind ; and we arc then inclined to be¬ 
lieve that the mvsteries and miracles of our Saviour’s life and 
death—nav, the whole system of hi.s do4;trine, which is intimately 
oonnecterl with those mysteries and miracles, and is itself tile 
greatest mystery and miracle, should be abandoned exclusively 
to religion, and, as thev transcend the ordinary sphere of history 
would he misplaced in a work of*thiB nature. 1 will, therefore, 
pre-suppo.sc a knowledge of the.se sacred mysteries, and, without 
entering into nnv examination of them, will endeavour to de- 
Bcribo the state of the world, and the aspect of society, when 
the Christian religion first made its appearance. A notice of 
some particular points of doctrine, connected with politics and 
historv', citlier in respect to the past or to the future, is by no 
means incompatible with my plan; but a complete ciaminalion 
of the whole system of Chnstian doctrines, as of any other 
great system of doctrine or philosophy, would, for the reason I 
have alleged, be quite misplaced in a work of this description. 
I will, in the next place, endeavour to show the historical 
iiifliiciicD which this divine power has exerted, and point out 
how, from ita very origin, and still more in its progress, it 
entirely renovated the face of the world. 

Doubtless, the philosophy of history forms an essential part 
of the sciencagrf divine and human things—things whioh in the 
mode of conceiving or treating them, should be rarely and even 
never entirely separated. For how is it possible to attain to a 
just and correct knowledge of human things, in any department 
of fife and science, unless they be viewed in felatioii to, and COD- 
nexiou witlv the divine principle which animates or directs them? 

A certain medium, however, is to be ofaaerred, and the limits 
t2 
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muat be clearly and accurately traeed between divine and Imman 
things, lest the one department should be eonfounded with the 
other. For as it is very prejudicial to religion to make it merely 
a matter of learned historical researeh; so it is inconsistent with 
the object of historical philosophy to transform it into a mero 
series of religious meditations. Undoubtedly, historical philo¬ 
sophy can, and ought, to assume the divine principle in man—the 
divine imago planted in the human breast—as the great pivot 
of human destiny, the main and essential point in universal his¬ 
tory, and the restoration of that imago as the proper purpose of 
mankind. 

Th us tho philosophic historian may endeavour, ns I have 
attempted, to point out the divine truth contained in the primi¬ 
tive revelation, tho original word which was current among tho 
nations of the primitive age, in the second period of the world— 
the decisive crisis, between ancient andniodem times—he will dis¬ 
cover in the Christian rcli^lnn, the sole principle of the subsequent 
progress of mankind: and tho distinctive character luid intel¬ 
lectual importance of tho third or last epoch of the world, he will 
find only in that light, which, emerging from the primitive revela¬ 
tion, and tho rcligiq;! of love established by tho Redeemer, has 
■hone ever clearer and brighter with the progress of ages, and has 
changed and regenerated not only government and science, but 
the whole system of human life. Mere is the principle which 
furnishes the plan of classification for all the great epochs of 
history. From this philosophic survey of liistory, the historian, 
in the accomplishment of his task, may, witli great propriety, point 
out and illustrate tho ways and views of l^vino Providence in 
tlin conduct of particular nations and ages, nnd in the destiny 
of remarkable personages, nr historical characters, when thoso 
views and ways ore strikingly perocptiblo to our feelings. Yet 
it is better tliat this train of obsorrations should not be too sys¬ 
tematically prosecuted, but slioiild be introduced occasionally 
only, anil os it were episodically, in those passages of history, 
where such reflections naturally present themsell^: and they 
should ever be confined within me limits of a modest suggestion; 
for all theso reflections ore only the esoteric spirit—the internal 
religious idea of historv'. Otherwise, tlio historian will be ex¬ 
pos^ to tho danger n^ introsluciug a system of providential 
designs premsturdy fin-med according to h uman insight and 
human sancity, into the yet unfinished drama of the world’s 
history, wdom comprehenaive vastness and hidden mysteries, 
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tvsldea, Tiir exceed the narrow limiU of nil tliat man con i5on- 
ceive, judge, and know, with certainty. And this is a defect 
wliieh many writers have not entirely avoided in their otherwiso 
very religious meditations on universal history. So far, however, 
os the historian coniines his train of reflections within the modest 
limits of a mere partial explanation, and does not prematurely 
anticipate the general scheme of divine polity, or plunge too 
deeply, and with presumptuous confldence, into its details ; he 
>> i II lind much and obvious matter for such considerations, in 
the visible selection of particular inditidnals, and particular 
nations, and even ages, for the accomplishment of certain ends, 
for the attainment on their part of prosperity, glory, or some 
high object in some particular sphere. Hot this power thus 
idlolted to particular individuals or to particular nations, exerts 
even at the time a general influence on the fate of mankind, and 
evidently accomplishes the designs of l^rovidencc with regard to 
the world at large, forms a point of transition from post ages, 
nr 0|R'n3 a passage to some manifestation of Divine Power, with 
resi>ect to the future. In the progress of liuinan civilisation, 
such designs are frequently manifest. N^ay, on the great ques¬ 
tion of the permiasion of evil, when it cxeruln widely destructive 
influence in the moral and physical world, and on the views of 
God in that permission, the enlightened historian may some¬ 
times succec-d, if not in penetrating into the hidden decrees of 
divine wisdom, yet at least in uplifting a corner of the mysterious 
veil which covers them.. In particular phenomena of histoiy— 
such, for example, ns the destruction of a whole nation, the Jews 
for instance; or in the overwhelming calamities, the genenJ 
miseries iiiHictcd on a corrupt age, manifesting, clearly os they 
do, the retributive justice of God—calamities wliieh, when ro- 
giirdcd from this point of view (and it is only from this jioint of 
view they can be rightly judged), appear like a partinl judgment 
Ilf the world—in all such historical phenomena, a modest refer- 
eiire to tlic final causes of such events may be exceedingly ap¬ 
propriate. fliis idea of divine justice, and of God’s judgments 
on tJic world exemplified in history, belongs undoubtedly to the 
province of historical philosophy ; and, os man’s resemblance to 
ins Maker constitutes the first foundation-stone of histoiy, this 
more prnrticnl principle, relating os it docs to real life and all 
iU mighty plmnnnicnn, forms the second. 

But tlie mystery uf grace in the divine redemption of mankind, 
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tranaccndB tho sphere nf profane history. The Christian philo¬ 
sophy of history must imleed tacitly pre-suppose the truth of 
that mystery, and assume it as known, and indeed os self evident 
to all well-tliinkinij persons—it must even, under the inspira¬ 
tion of tills faith, refer it to very many, the greater part, indeed 
almost all, of the faets and phenomena of history—but it should 
forbear to introduce it into its own province, and should leave it 
to the sanctuary of religion. In tl.e same way, whenever philo¬ 
sophy attempts to incorporate and rank this mysteiy with her 
own speculative conceptions, the consequence must ever be hurt¬ 
ful to religion ; for, as philosophy thus attempts to explain ond^ 
as it were, deduce this mystery Ifom her own speculations, the 
mystery of redemption ceases to be a divine fact, and it is only 
as such that it is, and can be, the true'and eternal foundation of 
religion. I wish here expressly to do away with an opinion 
wliich is completely uidtis tori cal, and even subversive of all liis- 
tory. I cannot more truly and succinctly designate this opinion, 
than by,stating it as follows:—Clirist, to say it in one word was a 
Jewish Socrates, and this purest, noblest, and sublimcst of all 
ethical teachers (arcording to the mtionalists’ interpretation of 
his history) mot with a fate no less deplorable for mankind than 
that which bofel the Athenian philosoplior, andtlie wisest of all 
the Grecian sages, lii reply to this, one observation only need 
be made —If Christ were not more than a Socrates, then a 
Socrates he was not.* But tills opinion is not only unhistoricol, 
or, to speak more properly, atUi-historical, because it is in utter 
opposition to all covenants, testimonies, authentic records, and 
oven Christ’s express declarations; but fully os much, and even 
still more on tins account, tliat if we once remove this divine 
key-stone in the arch of universal history, the whole fabric of 

* In confimialian of this plllij senhincc of Schlcgel's, I msy dte a 
letnarkoblo passogv ftoni ihu celebrated Lessing, which, os ouning from 
an infldel, may perhaps hare niorv weight with the Unitarian. “ If 
Christ," he says, "is not truly GlxI, then Moliommedanism wrns an un¬ 
doubted tmproTcmcnt on Hie Chrislisn religion: htahomet, on such a 
tuppoaillon, would Indisputably have been s greater man thsn Christ, 
as he would have been for mure veraciaus, more circamspect, and moto 
xealous lor the hosmar of Qod, since Christ, by his expreasiuns, would 
have given dangerous occasiou for idoUtry ; while, on llie other hand, 
hot a single lumreaaion of Uio kind can be laid to the charge of Maho¬ 
met.*'— LessiiefS BeUrUgt sar GrscAidiris and JLiUssnstnr. IL fx 4101 

—TVtuts. 
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the world’s history falls to ruin—for its only foundation is this 
new manifestation of God’s power in' ihe crisis of time—this 
hope ill God abiding unto the end. For, although I do not 
DODsidcr a formal demonstration of the truth of the Christian 
religion as falling within the province of profane history ; yet 
the lielief of its truth, p. faith in its dogma", is the only clue in 
such investigations. Without this faith, the whole histoiy of 
the svorld would be nought else than an insoluble enigma—an 
ineitricable labyrinth—a huge nilb of the blocks and fragments 
of an unfinished edifice—and the great tragedy of humanity 
would rem.ain devoid of all proper result. 

Confining myself within tlio.sc limits which the very nature of 
the Mibiect, and the force of circumstances {frescribe, and -B’hich 
1 have lierc thought it ^icce.s.sary to mark nut with exactness, I 
shall now, in order to sec under what circumstances Christianity 
first arose in the world, and appeared on the domain of history, 
direet your attention more immediately to the Jewish state. 

Dependent at first on the Garrian dynasty of Egypt, and at 
a subsequent period subdued by the sovereigns of the new 
Syrian muiiarcfiy, which sprang out of the dismemberment of 
the Moceilonian empire, the more lirtuous portion of the Hebrew 
people crinced, umfer the religious persecution they had to sus¬ 
tain from the latter monarehs, muen constancy in the old faith 
of their fathers ; for which, indeed, several of the hemic family 
frf the Maccabees had the courage to lay down tlicir lives. 
From these rulers they were rescued by the Romans, who took 
them under their powerful protection, which, with the Jews, as 
with all other nations, was goon transformed into a systematic 
and very oppressive domination. The Jewish people were so 
Ear involved in the civil war between Cxsar and Poinpey) that 
lacb party favoured that aspirant to the throne of Judea, most 
favourablB to its own designs. Under the monarchy of Augustus, 
llemd, who was created tributary sovereign of Palestine about 
forty years before the Christian era, was the last who had been 
promoted to soverei^ty amid this conBict of parties. ’The 
temple of Jerusalem, that had been rebuilt with the permission 
of Cyrus, still remained in all its pomp and grandeur. If a 
prohie enriooity had tempted Croesus and Pompey to intrude 
within its sanctuary, on the oUier baud, the munificence of 
Herod hod added to its size acid increated its decorations. Ai- 
thougfi Herod ever retained • partiality for Homan customa, and 
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itill more for Grecian opinions, yet tlie temple of Jerusalem—con- 
lidered, not as tlie august sanctuary of Heaven’s revelations to 
the chosen people, hut os the centre of attraction for the Jewish 
nation, situated ns it was in the midst of a great commercial 
oity (one of the largest in all Western Asia), and forming at 
once the treasury, and by its close proximity to the citadel, the 
rampart of the city and of the state—must have been regarded 
by Herod as the scat of his power, nnd the nearest object of his 
ambition. There were nt that period among the Jews two par¬ 
ties, which, lilm those of the Patricians and Plebeians in the civil 
WOTS of Romo, bear some resemblance to the parties that at 
present divide the world: although in their relative position 
towards each othcr^ as well as in their internal character and 
tendency, there are many important p(iints which distinguish 
thorn from the parties at present existing. Though from the 
predominant spirit and peculiar constitution of the Jewish 
people, the subjects of contention between the two parties 
related chiefly or more immediately to mutters of religion ; yet 
politics were not entirely excluded from their disputes, which 
embraced in general the whole of human life and its various 
relations. The Pharisees were the chief scribes and doctors of 
the law, and in the state, the honoured patricians of the Hebrews, 
who sought to maintain the ancient faith and ancient constitution 
of their country with its rights and jurisprudence adhering in¬ 
deed with a rigid scrupulosity, and a contentious subtlety to the 
letter of the old law, while they hod long forgotten its divine 
spirit, and were notorious for their attachment to their own in¬ 
terests, their selfish feeUngs, and false and contracted riews. As 
they acknowledged, and respected with tlie most scrupulous 
fidelity nil existing laws, they sided, apparently at least, with 
the nomnns, though they never entertained a cordial attach¬ 
ment for those conquerors, and indeed they ever cherislicd the 
hope of being able to ensnare tlie great teacher, so beloved by 
die Jewish iieople, into a declomtion against the Roman rule, 
ns in their limited views they conceived he must, sooner or 
later, bo nocessarlly driven to that expedient, in order to sustain 
his popularity. Rut it cnmiot lie douhted that the cause which 
the jHiorisees defended w.^s, on the whole, the legitimate cause of 
thq Hebrews of that period, since our Saviour himself expressly 
•olmowledged this, when he s-oid of the Pharisees,—"They sit 
in die choir of Mooes, and whatsoever they command you, that 
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tlo VC.” It TFiLB precisely because they had made the old la\r> 
and the cause IK God, their own cause, that'so much was ex¬ 
acted of them; and that they were jud^d with,so much seve¬ 
nty by our Saviour ; .apparently with p-eatcr scViritythan were 
the .Saddiicces themselves, who by an Epicurean jjhilosophy, and 
a JiitituJinarian sVstem of murals, had folluu plmost entirely 
from the faith, ^lad affixed a mere human interpretation to 
Sorlpture, and had even called in question'the doctrine of the 
iuiinortq^ty of the soul. If in this sect there-wjpre individuals 
cutortuuiiiig purtt and more «xidted notions of the truth, wo 
must regard them rather as happy and houourablc exceptions. 
^Ve must no^ bljbides, forget, that the severe judgments on the 
Pharisees, whigh occur in Scripture, refer only to the more 
degoiieroJie among them—a great [>ortion, doubtless, perhaps 
the greater port ,** but *by. no means include the whole sect or 
body, among whom were many worthy individuals. 

We ought also to recollect timf the Apostle Paul was a 
Pliari.sce, and though a well-iiitputioiied, yet a very g^ous one, 
for all his writing;^ show the man who had snt at the feet of 
Gniiudiel : the latter again was the grandson of the illustrious 
llellcl, who is named os one of the lost great doctors of the 
Hebrews, who was profoundly versed in tiieir sacred traditions, 
mid was, indeed, one of the last pillars of the synagogue. Tlie 
Jewish history or tradition mentions seven species of false 
Pharisees, tn whom all the reproaches of our Saviour are per¬ 
fectly applicable. Many other Pharisees, besides the Apostle 
Paul, are mentioned with honour in holy writ, as friends and 
disciples of our Redeemer, though they hod not tlie courage 
(^■nly to declare themselves Ids followers. ' 

Wlieuevcr, in the history of mankind, we arrive at some 
epoch of great crisis, or momeutous collision, we find invariably, 
and in all countries, two contending parties like these appear¬ 
ing at once on the historical arena, though in forms or positions 
variously modified. The party defeudiug antiquity, often odlieres 
only to the dead letter of rigjj law, forgettiogits inward sense and 
living spirit; while the opposite |)arty, which has a strong con¬ 
viction tliat the world stands in need of a new legislation, and 
tliat die e|ioch of a new legislation approaches, La not entirely 
in the wrong. But when members ofAbe latter party have 
Inst ail faith in the sacred traditiousibr the'past, and have 6on- 
aequently forgotUm that the great of regenenstion can 
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emulate from Giod only; they conceive that it is in their power 
to accomplish this work—nay, they fancy they have already suc¬ 
ceeded in their enterprise, while aU their futUo attempts can 
accomplish nought but a total revolution in the past—a revolu¬ 
tion brought ^bout either by external violence, or, in its best 
and mildest form, by the internal ruin of moral principle and 
feeling. Between these extreme and conflicting parties, indivi¬ 
duals are often found who fly from tho field of contention, and 
seek out a liighor asylum, at* least for themselves. Such were 
those small communities of holy contemplatites that then ex¬ 
isted among the Jews, the Essenians in Palestine, and the The- 
rapunto) in Egypt; but those ascetics, limited in number, formed 
a trifling exception by the side of the two great predominant 
sects. It was between these two leadii^g pokies—on the one 
hand, the narrow-minded and selfish Jewish legitimatists—stiff 
adlierents to the letter of the law; and, on the other hand, tho 
liberal iUtuDuifs;—betwden the old promises and expectations 
of tile Bebrews, and the Ronvau dominion, now be«imc and 
acknowledged to he legitimate)—that our Saviour had to steer ; 
and it required a more than human prudence to traverse this 
miticol period, uimffpcted by the spirit of contending factions. 
“ Give unto Cffisar wlut Wongs to Cmsar," was his simple 
declaration, when men sought to entrap him by their vAirldly 
cunning : and tliis declaration bos rcmauiied a fundamental pre- 
’ Qcpt of Chrifrianity, and will continue unchanged to the end of 
frme. And so wul tliat other oracle, "Thou art a rock, and 
upon this rook I will build my ohurchin this there is n clear 
and distinct precept how Christians were to treat those pagan 
pretensions bl the Romans which regarded acta of political idol¬ 
atry, such as the sacrifice before the image of the emperor, and 
acts of a similar land; and how, as witnessce of the trutli against 
■U th» powen of earth, they were to seal their testimony with 
thyr blood. The capital eiror of the Jews lay in this, that in 
Deliverer, promised to them of old, they now generally ex¬ 
pected an eartuly liberator destined to emancipate them from 
the oppressive yoke of the Homans, and to restore their natioiial 
mponito its highest glory and splendour. And, indeed, hod 
they oat oarried their notions on this point to such extreme 
lengths, nod with such unyielding obstinacy, much might have 
beoi sJisged in their excuse. Aocoiding to the usual uiaraotn 
of prophrao speech, thp portrait of a spiritual Deliverer, inveated 
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with Fcal glnry and pomp, had been drawn in such vivid colours 
in those ancient prophecies, that the description might, in many 
passages at least, be easily mistaken ‘for one of on earthly 
monarrli. Or, to express my meaning with greater occuroev 
niul precision, as it is the peculiar character of sacred prophecy 
(n represent events about to follow, in immediate contact with 
the ultimate objects to which they tend, there are often in those 
prophetic descriptions of the future prosperity of the chosen 
people, many passages on the r(?motc period of the last ages of 
the world, and on the universal triumph of Christianity through¬ 
out the earth at the end of time ; there arc often, we say, many 
of those passages which also refer and indeed contain the closest 
allusions to the commencement of the Christian redemption. 
In the same way, although in a different sort of subject, we see 
our S.Tviour himself foretell the impending ruin of Jerusalem 
and of the Jewish nation, while his lamentations are closely 
linkctl, and almost confounded with* prophetic wanpngs respect¬ 
ing the awful and terrific scanes of latter times, and the ap¬ 
proaching dav of general account ; although both these events, 
the ruin nf the temporal Jerusalem, and the last glorious trons- 
formaliou of nature, w hen crentinn sliolUbe consummated, and a 
new heaven and a new earth sliall spring into existence, are to be 
8tri#ly regarded as real and historical. So close an attention, and 
BO great a power of discrimination ore requisite to distinguish 
between parts, to combine the whole, and place each particular 
flirt in its proper point of view. But the best excuse that can 
he offered for the Jews, in this respect, is the fact, os the Scrip- 
tnre clearly showeth, that all the followers of our Saviour, and 
his most tnisty disciples, were at first under the Some delusion, 
■nd for a long time believed that, though the right moment hod 
not yet arrived, still their master would certainly appear as the 
eartidy Deliverer and Monarch of his nation ; and indeed the 
idea of his sufferings and death was so abhorrent to their feel- 
inn that they even dared to express their disapprobation, and 
aphraid their Saviour for entertaining such thougnts ; for it was 
onlv at a mndh later period die bandage fell from their eyes. 
And the great reproaim which we are to make the Jews is that 
they should have adhered with such obstinacy to an error, rety 
«xcii5abla under certain rircumstances, and that after ill they 
had heard, seen, and experienced, they should hare stfll dosed 
their eyes against the light. 'Die conduct of our Saviour to> 
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■wards the Jews is often represented in a manner little conform¬ 
able to historic truth, and to the spirit and character of this 
mighty revolution, whAi it is said that he entirely abrogated the 
■whole system of tho Mosaic law. The outward scaffolding was 
indeed removed, when it had ceased to be necessary'; such were 
all those laws which applied only to that state of strict separation 
from heathen nations, which at an earlier period had been of 
Such absolute importance. Very many things were still retained; 
and all now received in the fulfilment a higher spiritual signifi¬ 
cation; and this was natural, when we consider that in Judaism 
itself every thing which had not been designed merely for local 
and temporary wants, from the very commencement of that dis¬ 
pensation, was typical of Christianty. The twelve apostles, as 
well as the first seventy-two disciples s^ere taken exclusively 
from -tho chosen people, and even, in this respect, the divine 
promises were completely fulfilled, and literally observed. The 
constitution of tho ancient Hierarchy has very evidently fvirnished 
the pattern for that of the Christian priesthood ; though this of 
course has been adapted to the wider circle of a higher and 
more spiritual system. Tho expression, “My kingdom is not 
<)f this world,” does riot imply that it was not to bo in this 
world 0 real and cffcctivo power, with a form and oigonisation 
clearly defined. Many have read so much, or inferred; so fHich, 
from this declaration, that they could not adopt an easier or 
more polite method of shutting out tliis divine empire of truth 
from the world. In the hours of the greatest solemnity, the 
divine Master revealed to his disciples the hidden sense of tlio 
ancient revelation in all tho.plentitude of its mysteries. As the 
Saviour himself said that every word and syllable of the old 
law must be literally fulfilled ; os in general the spiritual inter¬ 
pretation of tho divine oracles is by no means inconsistent with 
their literal truth and inviolablo sanctity; so the some remark 
will apply to the now revelation, in widen every word and everj- 
syllaUe of prophecy will receive a full and practical accomplish¬ 
ment before tlio consummation of time. ETven in another point 
of view particularly worthy the consideration of the historian, 
Christiaility must bo regarded ouly os a divine continuation, a 
higl ler Und more expansive form, or spltltual reuovation, of tho 
Mosaio jnititution; and was so intended by its divine Founder; 
namely,' in those aspirations after futurity, which now so exclu- 
alvely directed the whole of huinau life, and its various views. 
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Tile law of divine wisdom, by which earthly existence is to 
be looked upon only as a state of expectation, of preparalioo, 
and of struggle—a view of life alone accordant with human 
nature—tliat law has retained its full force in the new covenanU 
For the primitive Christians, death was what the Saviour said 
Ilf himself, a return, a passing unto the Father, hut life was one 
ceaseless struggle, h'or him who unto the end fought steadfast 
in this struggle, the angel of death was divested of his terrors; 
I'c was a celestial messenger of peace, that brought to the 
C hristian the bright garland of victory, and the crown of 
eternal life ; in this faith and in these sentiments, did the saints 
live and the martyrs die. And as every human soul is con¬ 
ducted to the i-csdms above by the gentle hand of its divine 
guardian ; so tho Saviour liimself has announced to all niaiiUind, 
in many prophetic passages, that when the period of the disso¬ 
lution of the world shall approach, he himself will return to tho 
earth, will renovate the face of all things, and bring them to n 
close. So lively on ossuroneg had the first Christians of the 
inniiediate presence of their invisible lord and guide, so vivid a 
hope did they entertain of his speedy return to the earth; that, 
ill order to ciicek the aspirations of a zc^ tliat would acccicrato 
the period of consummation so ardently desired. Divine Provi- 
deuo« judged it necessary that the Prophet of the New Testa¬ 
ment should close the volume of eternal revelation with that 
long succession of ages that were to witness tho progressive 
struggle of humanity—oil those centuries of Christianity that 
maiiKind was yet to traverse, before the promise should be ful¬ 
filled, and iu the fulness of time the final and universal triumph 
of Christianity throughout the earth should bfi accomplished, 
for all mankind must be gathered into one fold, and under one 
Shepherd. Accoidiiig to the spirit and precept of the Christian 
religion, man must at every moment be prepared ; but he must 
not, in a presumptuous ardour, accelerate the term of existence 
fixed by tW wisdom of Almighty God. Thus, all those Chris¬ 
tians who, daring the times of the most violent persecution of 
the church under the Romans, courted the danger, and would 
Dot await tho honour of martyrdom, were warned that such 
conduct was by no means conformiible to the will of God ; u it 
oReu luppened that those who, by such an overweeniiig confi¬ 
dence in their own strength, had wantonly rushed to the field 
of danger, niccuinbed under their tonnenta, and fell fipom tbe 
faith. 
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wards the Jews la often represented in a manner little conform¬ 
able to historic truth, and to the spirit and character of this 
mighty revolution, whdh it is said that he entirely abrogated the 
whole system of the Mosaic law. The outward scaffolding was 
indeed removed, when it had ceased to be necessary ; such were 
nil those laws which applied only to that slate of strict separation 
from heathen nations, which at an earlier period had been of 
Such absolute importance. Very many things were still retained; 
and all now received in the fulhlincnt a higher spiritual signifi¬ 
cation; and this was natural, when we consider that in Judaism 
itself every thing which had not been designed merely for local 
and temporary wants, from the very commencement of that dis¬ 
pensation, WHS typical of Christianty. The twelve u])03tles, as 
well as the first seventy-two disciples lYWe taken exclusively 
from -the chosen people, and even, in this respect, the divine 
promises were completely fulfilled, and literally observed. The 
constitution of the ancient hierarchy has very evidently furnished 
the pattern for that of the Christian priesthood ; though this of 
course has been adapted to tho wider circle of a higher and 
more spiritual system. The expression, "My kingdom is not 
this world,” does rtot imply that it was not to bo in tliis 
world a real and effective power, with a form and organisation 
clearly defined. Many liave read so much, or inferred so fibch, 
from this declaration, that they could not adopt an easier or 
more polite method of shutting out tliis divine empire of truth 
from the world. In the houra of the greatest solemnity, the 
divine Master revealed to his disciples the hidden sense of llm 
aneiont revelation in all tho.plcntitudo of its mysteries. As tlie 
Saviour himself said that every wonl and syllabic of the old 
law miut be literally fulfilled ; os in general the spiritual inter¬ 
pretation of the divine oracles is by no means inconsistent ivith 
their literal truth oud inviolable sanctity; so the same remark 
will apply to tho now revelation, in wliicn every word and ever)’ 
eyllwe of prophecy will receive a full and practical accomplish¬ 
ment before tlic consummation of lime, ffven in another point 
of view particularly worthy tlic considerulion of the historian, 
ChrUtiAUty must b« regarded only ns a divine condnuatioii, a 
higher bid morn expansive farm, or spititual renovation, of the 
Mosaic jiutitution; and was so iutendfed by its divine Founder; 
namely, in those aspirations after futurity, wbJch now so exelu- 
■ively directed the whole of human life, and its various views. 
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The law of divine wisdom, by which earthly existence is to 
be looked upon only as a state of expectation, of preparatiou, 
and of stnifffflo—a view of life alone accordiuit with human 
nature—that law has retained its full force iu the new covenant. 
For the primitive Christians, deatli was what tlie Saviour said 
Ilf himself, a return, a passing unto the Father, but life was ono 
ceaseless struggle. For him who unto tlie end fought steadfast 
iu this struggle, the angel of death was divested of his terrors; 
I'c was B celestial messenger of peace, that brought to the 
( hrisliaii the bright garland of victory, and the crown of 
eternal life ; in this faith and in these sentiments, did the saints 
live and the martyrs die. And as every human soul is con¬ 
ducted to the realms above by the gentle hand of its divine 
guiu'diaii ; so the .Saviour liimself has anuuuiiccd to all maiiUiiid, 
in many prophetic |>ass.'iges, that when the period of the disso- 
hitinii of the world shall approach, he himself will return to the 
Bortli, will renovate the face of all ttiiiigs, and bring them to a 
close. So lively an assuranc); hod the first Christians of the 
iiiunediate presence of their invisible lord and guide, so vivid a 
did lliey entertain of his speedy return to the earth; that, 
in order to check the aspirations of a zc^ that would acccleraUj 
the period of consummation so ardently desired. Divine Provi- 
denoa judged it necessary that the Prophet of tho New Testa¬ 
ment should close the volume of eternal revelation with that 


long succession of ages that were to witness the progressive 
struggle of humanity—oil those centuries of Christianity that 
mankind was yet to traverse, before the promise should M ful¬ 
filled, auil in the fulness of time the final and unirersal triumph 
of Christianity throughout the earth should b* accomplished, 
for all mankind must be gathered into one Ibid, and under one 
Shepherd. According to the spirit and precept of the Christian 
religion, man must at every moment be prepared ; but he must 
not, in a presumptuous aniour, accelerate the term of cxisteneo 
fixed by Uw wtsdom of Almighty God. Thus, all those Chris¬ 
tians who, during the times of the most violent persecution of 
the church under the Romans, courted the danger, and would 
not await the honour of martyrdom, were warned that such 
conduct was by no means conformable to the will of God ; as it 
oRen happenea that those who, hy such an overweening confi¬ 
dence in their own strength, bad wantonly rusluMl to uie field 
I’f danger, RiocuiDbed under their tonnenti, and fell fitnn the 
futh. 
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Had the Jews bat opened their eyes in the li^ht time ; Lad 
they acknowledged the divine fulfilment of ancient promisee in 
the misiion of Christ, which was in fact far more exalted and 
more splendid than any thing they had expected; and hod all, 
or even the greater ]paiti of tlie nation embraced Christianity ; 
they would have become the mighty stem—the great founda¬ 
tion—the central point of all modem history, and all modem 
life. But as they did nut correspond to this call of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, a coll fully justified by their circumstances, their early 
history, and the prerogatives which the Almighty had once ac¬ 
corded to them above all other nations : the justice of God re- 

S uLred that they should now receive a signal chastisement, that 
ley should be deprived of their national existence, dispersed 
among all the nations of the earth; and that, in this state of 
ruin and dispersion, they should serve as°a memorable example 
to the world. But this humiliation of the Jews, which w.as cal¬ 
culated to draw down the eCinteinpt of the heathen, who looked 
only to outward things, should Imve never given rise to oppres¬ 
sion or ill-treiitmcnt lunung Christian nations ; and the more so, 
as it is still a problem whether any oilier people placed in a 
similar situation, and yvarped by scllHh prejudices, and old and 
deep-rooted errors, wuidd have done better ; or whetlier man¬ 
kind in general, subjected to a similar trial, would have oome 
off more successfully. 

The old temple of the holy city was not, like the idolatrous 
temples of tlie heathens, a mere magnifioent monument of 
national glory, adornetl with all tlie splendour of art; but the 
idea and plan of the whole structure, its minutest parts, every 
stone, and 8ra||r cipher, were clearly indicative and profoundly 
symbolical of mat invisible temple, that mighty' city, that divine 
kingdom of iieaoc, which Clirist was to establish on earth, and 
which he liod now at length come to establish. Even the name 
of Jerusalem, according to the Hebrew signification of the word, 
has the eniblemaliD sen.^c of rovelnlion and foundation, or city 
of peace, by winch is understood not a mere earthly and trnn- 
oiuiiy peace, but tliat higher nnd divine peace wfakiii fbrnAs the 
subject of all the promises made uuto the chosen people. This 
prophetic sense and typiral design of the liolv city is so closely 
ooimaatad with the origin and whole idea of the dty, that in 
some poseogos of the Old Testament such figurative expressions 
m tioed, as iFthe whole business, nay the whole life, of man had 
no other oljeot "than to build up tM woUi of Jerusalemin 
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the same way as if a Christian moraUst were to say, the proper 
eiiil and ultimate object of mankind, and of tlio history of all 
nations and ages, is the kingdom of God, that is to say, the 
ever wider diffusion and firmer consolidation of Cliristian truth 
and Christian perfection tliroe^hout the world. When the spiritual 
and internal sense of tJils mighty and historical hieroglyph of 
tile Jewish people was no longer understood ; when tho mighty 
truths which it emko^ed, at the very moment they were about 
to receive their full explanation and perfect development, were 
inisundprstood and rejected ; wliat was more natural than 'that 
the emblem, which hod lust its meaning, should be effaced, the 
temple destroyed, and the city ibelf levelled and razed by the 
arm of divine justice ? This is the view whieli the Christian his¬ 
torian must take of that mighty and fearful catastrophe which 
now befell Jerusalem, ludtbe whole Jewish people, under Ves¬ 
pasian I and indeed the impression which this event made on the 
Jews, though somewhat (Lversified by national sentiments, is, in 
all essential points, confoiTnable to our own feelings. That in 
every such widely destructive disaster, wliicli by diviue'permission 
mat odlict any portiou of the liiinmn race, the loving wisdom of 
God will know how to take each inJividiu^ soul under its special 
protection, and will miard and spare it, atleast, in its immortal 
port, is a truth so evident to every religious mind, that it is miue- 
nessaiy to eufu^ it at any length. If, os the Scripture saitli, 
“ the liairs on a man's lieud are numbered,” so will each day, nay 
each hour, each pulsation of liunuui existence, be counted ; yea, 
every heartfelt tor the eye of sorrow siiall shed, will be reckoned 
by tne guardian spirit of cteniol love. But this religious regard 
for tile fate of individuals, and this humane sym||phy with their 
misfortimea, must be kept williiii its proper spb^fb in bistorical 
disquisitions, where the principal design is to study and observe, 
as far as the limited peroeplioii of man will permit, the mighty 
course of divine justice, through all ages of the world. 

When the Jews were disappointed in tlie hope they had on- 
iertained of a liberator, who was to be sent from above armed' 
with divine power to deliver them from the stem ycdte of Homan 
dominatum; exasperated by the ever-increasing tyranny of their 
maitnrs, after several partial insiurections, the whole nation, 
three-and-thirty years after the Hnatli of our Lord, broke out 
into open tebellioo; end the whole country, tom by infuriated 
factionsr which fanatic bate inspired with tlie cuum« of despair, 
Bxhibitoi all the honon of the rant lanifio remhitian- Tha 
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savage warfare of the RomaDS in such a deadly stiiig^le, ws 
have already learned from the example of Carthage ; for how¬ 
ever mild and benevolent might be the personal character of 
Titus, it was out nf his power to introduce any change in the 
system of war; and the number of men that perished in the 
siege and ravages of the holy city is estimated at 1,3(X),U00 ; 
including the small number that were led^way captives, or re¬ 
served to grace the triumph of the conqueror. The limpeior 
Hadrian rebuilt the city, which hod been totally destroyed, 
under the new and pagan name of jDlia Capitolina, and even 
erected within it a temple to Jupiter; but no Jew was permitted 
to enter within its walls. At a later period the Emperor Julian 
hod intended to re-establish the Jews in their ancient city, and 
in all probability it was his hostility to Christianity which Itad 
inspired him with the design ; but unexpected events and phy¬ 
sical obstacles* opposed the execution of this plan. 

The Jewish covenant uAd tlie old revelation of the Hebrews 
formed the chief comor-stoiie on,whicli Christianity was founded; 
and the first apostles of the new religion were all chosen 
from among that people. The Scriptures of the new covenant 
were composed in th^. Greek tongue, and the first apologies, 
and other expositions of faith, or books of inatiuction by the 
primitive fatliers, were mostly written in the same language. 
We may therefore consider tins language as forming the second 
foundation-atone of the Christian edifice. Though the politi¬ 
cal conaequenccs of tlio Macedonian conquests in Asia were not 
of any permanence, yet the influence which those conquests 
have exerted on the intellectual choraoter of nations, the as¬ 
cendency whA they gave to the Greeks over the whole civil¬ 
ised world of tnat period, were by no means unimportant. It 
was by means of tlieso conquests diat tlie philosi^ny and lite¬ 
rature of the Greeks became, along with their language, pre¬ 
dominant in Egypt and the western countriee of Asia; and 
hence this language was adopted as the original tongue of 
'Christiamty; because no other st that period attained such 
intUlectuaf refinemeut, or sueli general oiflusHm. As in human 
society every class and condition of life, nay, svera individual, 
by tne peculiar rights and advantages whiim each eaclusiTely 
enjoys, still serves the community, and oontributes to the weal 
of othera, unconadously and wi^ut preoseiy wishiug it; so 

* By this exiuesaksi, Bchkgd does not meaii In qnssUen Um super. 
DBlOral B|«aey that produced tlioso otntades,—IVuas. 
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in the history of the world, and in the proj^ess of nations, all 
things are closely interlinked, and one serves os the instni- 
ment, auxiliary, or bond of union, to the other; and it was not 
one of the least important results of the Greek seicncc and 
language, that the two points wherein that nation had risen 
to the greatest eminence, and was endowed with the greatest 
power, should both Imre been so nearly allied with the cause of 
Christianity, even from its origin. The Homan empire was 
the third foundation-stone of the Christian religion; for its 
v.ast extent facilitated in a singular manner the early and \eiy 
rapid diffusion of Christianity, and formed, indeed, the ground¬ 
work on which the fabric of the new church was first con¬ 
structed. 

la the history of the^rimitive church, historians are wout to 
separate the dilTcrcnt branches of their subject, which form so 
many different parts of a single wln^e, and thus to describe 
separately the dogmas and doctrines of the church, its holy 
rites amf sacraments, its liturgies and festivals, and next its 
moral condition and external relations ; aud this division of the 
subject may, no doubt, very well answer the apeoial design of 
such ecclesiastical histories. Hut if wo wish to take a more 
general view of the subject, to seixo the spirit of Christianity, 
and form a just, true, and lively conception of the primitivo 
church, we must be particularly careful not to forget in the 
investigation of those several heads, that they formed one un¬ 
divided aud living whole in the eyes of the first Christians, amid 
the overflowing fulness of a new moral life ; and of this spirit 
of unity, as well as of the wonderful energy of fl^l and love 
which was its nerer-failing sourer, it is almost impAsible for us 
to form a full and adequate notion. Christianity, in its primitive 
influence, was like an electric stroke, which traversed the world 
with the rapidity of lightning—like a magnetic fluid of life, 
which united even the most distant members of humanity in 
one animating pulsation. Public prayer and the sacred mys- 
teries formed a stronger and closer bond of love among men, 
than the still sacred ties of kindred and earthly oflection. Some 
perrons have affected to compare the secret assemblies of the 
primitive Christiana with the pagan mysteries ; and undoubtesUy 
It was onU’ in secret, and in the retired and obscure oratory, 
that the first followers of Christ could gather together amid 
the fury of genertl persecution. But, from a competent 
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knowledge which we possess of the import of those pagan mys¬ 
teries, they had about as much resemblance to the religious 
assemblies of the primitive Christians, as the divine sacrifice of 
holy commemoration, and the chalice consecrated with the 
blood of the eternal covenant, bore to the human sacrifices of 
the Cainites. The Christians saw and felt the presence of 
their invisible King and eternal Lord; and when their souls 
OTcrflowcd with the plenitude of spiritual and heavenly life, 
how could they value earthly existence, and how must they not 
have been willing to sacrifice it in the struggle against the 
powers of darkness; for that struggle form^ the whole and 
proper business of their lives ?—Hence we can understand the 
reason of the otherwise incredibly rapid diffusioti of Christianity 
through all the provinces, and even sometimes beyond the limits, 
of tho vast empire of Rome ;—like a heavenly flame, it ran 
through all life, kindling, where it found congenial sympathy, 
all that it touched into a kindred fervour. Hence, along with 
that miphty spirit of love wlrich produced So rapid a spread of 
tho Christian religion, and which united in the closest bonds 
the first Christian communities, that energy of faith which 
inspired such hproioTorlitudc under the dreadful and oft-renewed 
persecutions of the Romans. The first persecution under Nero 
was only n momentary freak of blood-thirsty tyranny—a pass¬ 
ing tmit of that nionster's cruelty. The first regular edict 
against the Christians in the Roman empire wan passed by 
Domitian in tho 87th year of our era, and, according to a 
custom which had been Dorrowed from the Jews, he assimilated 
tho offence of dissent from tho national religion to the crime of 
high treasOB. The better Nerva softened the rigour of this 
law, and declared that the denunciations of slaves against their 
masters were not to bo received, but, on the contrary, such in¬ 
formers wore to bo severely punished. Trajan also, on tho 
before-mentioned report of the younger Pliny, decided, in the 
120th year of our cm, that the Christians, who were then un- 
ooromouly numerou.s were not to be sought afto-, but that, 
when denounced, they should be punished according to tho law 
aiisting amnst such religious associations and communities. 
But DotwitJastandiDg all tliese apparent mitigatiuns of severity 
introduced by tlie better emperors, the crinunal jurisprudenco 
of the Romans, like their foreign warfare, ever remained most 
atrodoin ; and in the possages and alluiiaiii wfaidh are to found 
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■n ancient liistonans, concur with the general Toice of ChiisiiaD 
trsditiDD in staling the prodigious crueltiee inflicted on the 
ChristiaiiB in those persecutions. In general Hadrian pursued 
tJiat milder and middle course of policy which Trajan had com¬ 
menced before him ; he approved of legal and judicial perse¬ 
cutions against the Christians, but he strictly prohibited thoso 
tumultuary attacks which were the mere ebullitions of popular 
hatred. \Vith many vicissitudes, Christianity remained in this 
state until the reign of Diocletian, who, pursuing a far more 
systematic plan than most of his predecessors, attempted entirely 
to root it out ; but this was no longer possible, and the growing 
church received its first formal edict of pacification at the hands 
of tlie emperor Constantiue. The pagan enthusiast Juhan 
attempted a second tin^e to subvert it, but it was now too late. 
Ill tlic struggle against pagan cruelty and Roman persecution, 
Cliristiauity had come olT victorious ; in bondage, and under 
every species of sulTcring, it had pnived the invincible might of 
tho divine arm -,—and, neat to the apostles, the martyrs, so 
highly revered by tho gratitude of Christians, must occupy the 
second iilace among those who were instrumental in bringing 
about this mighty renovation of society.land who sealed their 
efforts with their blood, liut we iiiust not imagine that 
the martyrs, as mere men, and by their unassisted strength, 
could have endured such dreadful torments with such unshaken 
constancy ; or, again, that they were the mere unconscious 
instruments of a divine fatality, without the co-operation of 
their free, clear, and steadfast will. Dy the side of those who 
were constant, many individuals were found that were not so,— 
many, who, overcome by sulfering, delivered up the holy .Scrip¬ 
tures, or entirely apostatised from the faith and sacrificed to 
idols; BO that it was afterwards a matter of dispute, bow far 
the lapstd could be pardoned and received again into the 
church. 

After that period was past which had witnessed the reign of 
those iulmnuui tyrants that immediately succeeded Augustus, 
cevcral of the more virtuous emperors sought by various eipe- 
dienti to bring about the moral regeneration of tho people and 
onpire of Rome. Trajan, who pcissessed much of the recti¬ 
tude and old martial virtues that belonged to the elder and 
better period of Rome, sought to introduce these again ; and, 
though the efforts e£ bos p^icy wore transient, they were ttill 

U 2 
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beneficial. Hadrian cndeavoureil to re-animate paganism, and 
to make it once more the basis of the empire and of public 
life ; for this purpose, ho had recourse especially to the more 
profound and austere theology of Egypt ; and that new 
Egyptian style which characterises the later monuments of 
Roman art, was'connected with the emperor’s predilection for 
the old religion of Egypt. But the healthy vigour, the moral 
regeneration of public life, and of the empire itself, could not 
now be obtained b^ the maintenance or firmer consolidation, 
of the pagan religion ; on the contrary, it is in the erroneous 
nature of the primitive paganism of Home that wo must seek 
for the principal cause why, even in that elder period now so 
highly extolled, and which certainly was at least better, a true, 
pure, and stable system of morals and politics could never taka 
root and flnurisb. Under the two AntDiiines, the severe 
morality of Stoicism was regarded os the vital principle of 
moral rcgeiieralion and {loliticol reform, and a practical appli¬ 
cation of its principles was i^uglit fur on oil sides. And 
certainly if the .Stoical philosophy, with its mere dead letter of 
rigid justice, and correct morality, unsupported by the divine 
maxims uf right and that spirit of exalted love which 

true faith alone can impart, could have accomplished this high 
design ;—if it hud possessed witliin itself this mighty source ; 
this creative energy of moral and social life ; the serious deter¬ 
mination and personal virtues of those imperial Stoics might 
indeed have promised to the declining a^e of Rome the fulHI- 
ment of the lost hope to which paganism yet clung. But 
tliat which docs not rest on the basis of truth, can receive no 
life from any external cause ; and it can impart no life to any 
thing without, because it is decayed witbiu, and when the 
illusive bloom of first youth bos I1 lh 1, it sinks inevitably into 
ita native corruprion. " AVheii the Lord doth not build tbo 
house," soith the Psalmist, "those wlio would build it labour in 
vaio.” To the better times that bad witnessed the rule of the 
three or four greet monan hs wo have mentioned, the reign of 
a Commodua succeeded ; and thus the empire, down to the 
time of Diocletian, beheld a constant mutabon of rulers, sonie- 
tinies benevolent, or at least comparatively good, whose reigns 
however were often but of short duration, sometimes weak and 
ipiritlesi, and eometimes again tyrants of the most abject and 
•trociout cast. Among these Utter sovereigns however, who 
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in cniclty and arbitrary caprice resembled the first successors of 
Augustus, there were no chameters possessed of that strong 
Koinan sense which distinguished Tiberius ; and the empire 
in their hands assumed daily more and more a thoroughly 
cITeiniimto and Oriental comploxion. 

Nothing was more subject to chance than the right of suc- 
eussion in the Roman empire, where the arbitrary application 
of the Roman principle of adoption opened a wide field to the 
contention of parties; without ineluding the frequent recur¬ 
rence of conspiracies in a military empire, which, os it svos 
formed by a military conspiracy, ever retained the stamp of its 
origin. Augustus had employed his whole life, not without 
apparent success, for a time at least, in endeavouring to give 
to authority, acquired W force of arms, the colour and forms 
of legitimacy. Rut (Tow could it ever be forgotten that 
he, os well os Cresar, had been raised to the imperial throne 
by the arniy, and amid the struggles*of factions, conspiracies, 
and civil wars. The soldiers hii|,‘w this, and recollected but too 
well the source whence the supreme power in the state had 
emanated. The iiiilueiice iif tho Pricturinns, espcciallv, was, 
from their origin, verv' consiilcrahle, as ^ley sdrmuiided the 
em|>eror, and formed his body-guard. Uy virtue of his oflico, 
the leader of the Prattorians had a sort of negative and con¬ 
trolling power, like that of the censor and jiopuiar tribune in 
the ancient republic, e.ccept that this functionary wielded the 
sword,—a power in some degree aclAiowledged by the emperor 
himself, as it was accounted one of tho highest merits of Trajan, 
that to the chief of that troop which defended the person, and 
often decided the fate of tho emperor, he delivered the sword 
with these words: “For me, if I govern well—against me, if 
1 should beenme b tyrant.” 

Thus the empire wu entirely abandoDed to chance and 
caprice, and as lU origin was military, it remained unto the 
end csseDtially a military despotism. Tho moro powerful 
legions that were quarter^ in the most important proriiices, 
especially in those of the frontiers, soon began to feel that tlicy 
were far superior in numbers and streogui to the efTcniiiiato 
Prstorians of the capitaL Several emperors were elected and 
proclaimed by these legions ; and in Uie number, luch even oa 
were not Romans, and were of barbariBJB extraction ; for it hap^ 
peoed that, in the prorindmJ legions, many foreignen, especially 
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QennanB, were engaged in the Roman service in the provinces 
on the north-western frontier. Several of the emperors thus 
chosen by the legions, continued to reside where the centre of 
their power existed—in the station, or in some provincial 
capital conveniently situated. The senate had long been but 
a mere shadow of its former greatness ; even the capital began 
to lose much of its importance. 

At the same time the repeated incursions of the northern 
nations ever rendered a general invasion more imminent, and 
the disaster, which men had foreseen from afar, appeared ever 
nearer its accomplishment. Already the first irruption of the 
Cimhri and Teutoiies, when not merely an army for the sake 
of booty, or to plant a military colony, but a whole tribe with 
wives and children had migrated intjj the Roman territory, 
threw Rome into consternation during the civil wars, when she 
was at the very height of her military prowess. Cicsar had 
snared no exertion to reduce Gaul to complete subjection, and 
this country had ever since adopted more and more the lan¬ 
guage and customs of Rome, lie experienced from no people 
such vigorous resistance os from the Germanic tribes; and to 
protect against these nations the safety of the empire, by 
strongly fortifying the banks of the Rhine and Danube, con¬ 
stitute afterwards the first concern of the Roman emperors. 
What a shock Augustus received from the defeat of Varus, by 
the German Arminius in his native woods! Even under the 
martial Trajan, who was klmost iho last conqueror in the lino 
of Roman emperors, men begim to entertain serious appre¬ 
hensions of the invasion of the Germanic tribes. The first 
great irruption was that of the Alemanni, who, under Marcus 
Aurelius burst into the Rhmtinn provinces, while similar move¬ 
ments occurred in Noricum and eastward towards Ponnonia. 
However, Marcus Aurelius, by an energetic and successful re- 
■iitonce, repelled tliis first attempt, and thus whs the means of 
dntarring the barbarians for a long time from similar enter¬ 
prises; and a hundred years elapsed befiire Aurelian dnoro 
them again from Italy, over the Alps as for os the Lech. Among 
the Goman nations, tlie Goths, who from the Beandinavion 
Mas had penetrated for into tho interior of Germany, particu¬ 
larly towards the eastern, os afterwards towards the western, 
ports of that oowitry, were pre-eminent in power. They could 
not be prevented Cram obtaining a firm footing in the nortii- 





eastarn prorinces, by the Black Sea. The Emperor Deciug 
perished in the war against this people ; and the Uomana were 
obliged to sarrender to them, by a formal treaty, the further 
Daria. Cotutaiitine, indeed, was victorious in the war he 
waged against tliem; but he preferred to conclude an advan- 
togenus peace, to gain their friendsliip, and enlist their youth 
in the service of the Roman armies. Of the later reigns that 
of Diocletian displayed the greatest energy ; but this cruel per¬ 
secution of the Christians was, even to judge from the mere 
external state of society, as little adapted to the spirit of the 
Bge as it was reprehensible in itself, and hence his design ro- 
niuiiicd unaccomplished. Although, after his abdication, Dio- 
clclian showed himself a thorough Roman in private life, yet, 
vtliile lio swayed the sceptre, he deemed it e.xpedient to sur¬ 
round the throne w ith all the pontp and forms of Asiatic homage. 
The division of the empire among scteral sovereigns appeared 
then, OS afterwanis, under Cuiistaiitilie ami liis sueecssurs, an 
umiMiiiloblc and neoessars cvil;_nr, in other words, the several 
parts and members of tlie vast body of the Roman Empire, 
tvliieli ajiprooclicd nearer and nearer to its dissolution, began to 
fall to pieces, and tiiat division itself accelerated again the de- 
stnietion of the state, os it became the occasion of internal 
discord, and universal convulsion in tlic Roman world. The 
revululioii accomplished by Constantine, indeed, might have 
become a real, and by far the most comprehensive regeneration 
of the Roman state, os it substituted for its originally defective 
and iinw completely rotten foundation of paganism, a new 
principle of life, a higher and more jiotent energy of divine 
truth and eternal justice. But Christianity hod nut yet near 
become the universal religion of the people, and empire of 
Rome—otherwise the great rc-oction, which took place under 
Julian, had not been possible. The peasantry in particular, 
continued for a long time yet attached to tlie old idolatry; 
and hence the Dame of pagans was derived." Even Conston- 
tme, though he publicly declared himself a convert to Chris- 
lionity, still did not dare to receive baptism immediately, and 
thus enter fully into the great community of Christians. The 
•dministmtioi: of the Roman state was so complclely ioCm^ 
woven with pagan ritea and pagan doctrines, that, nom on 


* From the Isatin wad a mral district. 
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act of thii public nature, dangerous collisions might bare al 
first easily ensued. On the whole, the old Roman maxims and 
principles of state-policy continued to prevail, even for a long 
time after the reign of Constantine; and the period had not 
yet arrived when Christianity was to work a fundamental re¬ 
form throughout the whole political world,—and a Christian 


government, if I may so speak, was to he established and or¬ 
ganised on that eternal basis, and to strike deep root and grow 
into the faith and life of th? people, and into their habits and 


their feelings; but tliis great revolution was reserved for an¬ 
other and alater period. 


END OF LECTURE X. 
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LECTURE XI. 

of llie Ancient Gcrmani, luiil of Ihc TnrRsion pf the Nortlicrn Tribci— 
'rlie Jlurcli Ilf Ni>tm c in llie lli.itorie.il Development pf Nalions— 
KurlliLT DilTiisiiin anil Inirrn.’il CoiisnliilatiDn of Clirislianil/—Great 
CorruplioD of llie World—Rise of Mahomctiuiiin]. 

The idolatry of the ania^nt Germans, like the less poetical, less 
artificial, and less elaborate pagtinisin of all primitive nations, 
ennsisted in a simple adoratiim of nature, such as existed amon^ 
the Persians, with whom they liarl a very close nffinity In race 
and in laiifpiage. Thus the objecU of their worship were the 
stars, the sim, and the moon, the celestial spiriLl, the various 
powers and elements of nature, and in particular the mother 
earth, under the name of the goddess Hertha. In the German 
and lUnfrlish names for the days of the week, the names of the 
gvnls, Thun, Wodan, Thor, and Freva, arc still preserved ; and 
these in the Germanic mythology correspond to the planets, 
most clearly visible from our globe—Mors, Mercury, Jupiter, 
and Venus ; as it is also liaim these the Romanic hingungea 
have taken the names ot the week d,ays. It docs not appear, 
indeed, that there existed in Germany quite so |)Owerfiil, influ¬ 
ential, and woU-orgamsed a body of priests, as the Druids com¬ 
posed in Gaul; and we can only discover the existence of cer¬ 
tain secret rites and mysteries of a very primitive simplicity i 
U, for instance, the human sacrifice which was oflTered to the 
lake Ilertho, in the Isle of Rugen, when a young man and 
maiden were thrown into its solitary waters. It waa in the ob¬ 
scurity of woods, under the sacred oak. or by the linden, the 
tree of northern enchantment, and on the mountain tops, they 
celebrates] their ritea, feadvals, and entertainments, or amtaged 
the Runic sticks to Jparch into futurity; and os, among the 
Greeks, the Delphic Wtele in moments of general danger was 
consulted, and gave its advice on the moot important coocema 
of the nsdon; an the propheteoes and sybils of the north, lika 
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the Velleda mentioned by the Romans, exerted a very decisire 
inSuence on the public councils. Old poetical traditions of 
rods, heroes, ^ants, and spirits (in many respects like those of 
Persia), formed the key-stone of the sacred recollections and 
national existence of the Germanic nations. 

Their ori^nal descent from Asia remained erer strong; and 
liyely in their remembrance, and allusions to it were interwoven 
into the whole body of their traditionary poetry ; and as in the 
Persian traditions, the Arii arc celebrated as the most g'enerous 
and heroic nation of the primitive ages, so the Asae occupy the 
most distinguished place in the northern mythology. In the 
Scandinavian north, which remained pagan for many centuries 
after Germany had become Christian, there arc still extant 
many fionumcnts and songs of a similar purport and strain ; 
and of these, indeed, abundant vestiges ore to be found every¬ 
where. Those old historical traditions and this hereditary 
poetry had often a very pbwerful iuHuence on real life, and on 
the martial enterprises and achievements of the tribes ; and os 
in the heroic ages of the Greeks, according to the Horn 'i , ' I'e- 
Bcription, so in those times the bard, proclaiming the history of 
gods and heroes, am]/tttending on the person of the prince or 
general of the army, was by no means on unimportant per¬ 
sonage. 

A monarchy of such wide extent as the ancient kingdom of 
Persia, did not exist in Germany. The constitution, if we con 
apply such a term to the wild freedom of those early ages, was 
more like tliat of Greece in tlie heroic times, when slie was 
governed by her noble families, and Ircr territory was divided 
into a number of petty kingdoms, wliich only rorelpr united in a 
groat leo^e for a common enterprise. Tliis primitive Germanic 
constitution was a very simple and free arutocracy of nature. 
The tribe that oam|iosed tlie nation was an union or confederacy 
of freemen and nobles under on liercditory tribe-prince, or 
ohoteii leader ; and it was only at a later period that among 
some of the Germanic notions, this confederacy gave way to a 
regnlar regal govamment. Every freeman, and every mao hav¬ 
ing a right to bear onus, was a member of the Uennannio, 
which WM afterwords colled the airieie-faen ; and it was this 
■neient Hwmonnia that nve rise to the Boman name for Ger¬ 
many. The land was outivoted by bondsmen and ilavoa, who 
had Mon oitlMr purcfanied, or token prisonon in war, or were 
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the conquered remnant of the ancient inhabitanU of the 
country, or even men who for some crime had forfeited their 
freedom and nobility. When the Romana became better ac¬ 
quainted with the Germanic nations, the latter had partly 
l^ome an a^cultural people ; and they obserred that very 
primitive custom of letting ,tncir fields lie alternately in fallow 
—a custom which lias been so long retained in the north of 
Germany, under the name of drcyfelder-wirlh-ichaft. Pri¬ 
vate property in land itself was not yet marked out nor enclosed 
within any exact limits—there was still much common land, 
and this whs naturally an inducement for the different tribes, 
whenever they li.ad a favourable opportunity, to change their 
abode and migrate. But this infant agriculture was still held 
subordinate to tlic oceit^ations of tile chase and of the p'kstnral 
life, which furnished the principal means of suhsi-stenee. The 
different forests that still exist in Gerpiany are merely the re¬ 
maining fragments of the one, vast, boundless Hcreynian fo¬ 
rest, that once extended through the whole interior of the 
country. From the quantity of wood that vet remained, the 
soil of Germany was miieli more marshy, and its atmosphere 
ineoninarably colder, than at the present d.ay. The bulfalo 
and the elk, which at present arc so very rarely to be met 
with in Germany, were liien animals indigenous to our country. 

That this condition of the soil, and this unsettled mode of 
life, in a growing population are circumstances quite siiflieient 
to account for a partial, though (without other co-operating 
causes) not perhaps for the general emigration of a whole tribe, 
must bo evident to every person. Internal factions and wars 
ore quite adequate causes for the emigration of a whole tribe, 
or, at least, of a considerable portion. In the early ages it 
was customary, when the population became too numerous, 
for the younger brothers, or a certain number of youths 
chosen by lot, to quit their country under the guidance of a 
leader of their choice, or of one marked out by fame, and, pro¬ 
ceeding on an expedition of adventure, conquer Other homes 
for themaelves, and seek out their fortunes towards the cast, or 
towards the west, or beneath the fairer sky of a southern 
region. Even in a more advanced, nay, in the most ad¬ 
vanced, itagw of dvilautian, every state uid nation is necea* 
■rtatad hj nalaae, if I may so apeak, to diabsafden itself of ■ 
rad iind a n t popolatiini, and to extend itself in new tettiMMotl 
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—in one word, to found colonics, and to possess colouies. 
This is the standing law—the fundamental rule of health in 
the progressive development of nations ; and where this neces¬ 
sity does not exist in an equal degree, we must consider it 
only a case of exception, and we shall be sure to find out that 
some special cause precludes the operation of this principle for 
n time: for, sooner or later, nature will force us to this ex¬ 
pedient. The commercial colonies of the Phmnieians and 
Greeks were in part founded; and certainly at least defended, 
extended, and consolidated, by force of arms ; and it is only 
by similar means, that in modem times, Mexico and Peru 
have become colonics of Spain. 

Hut ill those early ages, and among those northern, warlike 
cliildreii of nature, this natural necess^y of emigration could 
take no other course, nor have any other object but a military 
settlement. Such was the result of the first irruption of the 
northern nations, mentioned in history—the expedition of the 
Gauls into Tlirnce, wliieli was soon siiecccded by a second of a 
similar kind under Hrenims; when that Gallic general marched 
at the head of liis troops into Macedon and Greece, and be¬ 
came master of the r rich temple of Apollo at Delphi, and of 
all its accumulated treasures. A remnant of these troops 
finally fixed their abode in Asia Minor, and established a 
Gallic Settlement in a province which from them received 
the name of Galatia. In this first great expedition, or irrup¬ 
tion of the northern nrftions, the names of almost all the tribes 
and their leaders are Celtic ; still some few German names ore 
found amongst them ; and this may be easily accounted for, 
when wo recolleet that the Gauls, wlio were then widely 
spread, and inhabited even the north of Italy, Were un¬ 
doubtedly in possession of most of the Alpine countries, and 
thus may easily have engaged in their service some Gorman 
tribes. Who Knows but what some marvellous tradition, and 
fabulous account of the lovely climate and delicious fruits of 
the Southern respons, together with recollections of. their 
original descent from the soullicm nations of Asia, may have 
contributed to bring the Cinibri and the Teutones from the 
islands of Scandinavia to the plains of Italy? Had the Ro¬ 
mans not dreaded the dangerous precedont, and bad they but 
allotted lands to theoe nations, lliey mi^t easily have kept terms 
of peaoe with thenii and enlisted their most valiant youth in 
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the service of their legions ; as, indeed, under the later em¬ 
perors, the flower of their troops was selected from the Gothic 
tribes. 

But the cose was widely different when the relations of 
p«-acc and war, the proximity of frontiers, and the occupation 
of the German territory', brought the Homans in closer contact 
witli the Germanic nations ; os, for instance, in tlie campaigns 
which C.x'sar conducted against tho chief of tlio Suevi, Ario- 
vistiis ; Tiberius against Marobodnus, king of the Marcniiiainii; 
and tlic general of Augustus against tlie Sa.xoii prince, Her¬ 
mann. Here botli parties diligently studied and observed 
each other's excellences and defects, and mixed in tho most 
various intercourse. Thus Hermann's father lived among the 
Romans; his brother bore a Honiaii name; and liis nephew 
nos educated at Home. ^laroboduus himself repaired tlitthcr, 
desirous, like a prudent foe, to exumino with his own eyes 
the capital of Roman greatness and fiowcr. Among the Ger¬ 
man tribes and their leaders, fj^ctions were sometimes formed 
even ajpiiist Hermann and Maroboduus; and, at a later period, 
these dtvisioiu had no inconsiderable iiifluciico on the relations 
of tho Geriuanic nations with the Romans^^nd on their foreign 
enterprises. The Roman frontier on the banks of the Rhino 
and the Danube, fortifled by a long line of castles, fortresses, 
and cities, lay for the most part within the German territory, 
and was inhabited by some German tribes, or German settlers 
lliat hod been attracted tliither. Here tho nations of Germany 
saw their brctliren of n kindred race, living, indeed, under 
the control of Roiiinn laws, which those who still retained 
their freedom, sought to rcjiel by force of arms; but on tho 
other hand, they observed the high cultivation of a country, 
blessed with all the advantages of civilisation, and adorned with 
so m.any nf the arts of life, with the culture of the vine, and a 
variety of the most cxqu'isite fruits. And when in the course 
of the almost incessant ivars waged on the frontier, they eitlier 
encountered a feeble resistance, or observed some defect in the 
mode 'of Roman defence, tlie desire to prosecute their fortune, 
and penetrate into those beautiful countries, must have eon- 
udernbly augmemted. As, three centuries ago, the fabulous 
account of treasures of gold, and rich ores of silver, to be found in 
America, drew hosts of Spanish and other European adventurers 
over the Atlantic to the shore* of the newly-discovered conli- 
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nent; so the channs of a southern sky, the rich fruits, the 
vineyardi, the blooming gardens of a warm, lovely, and highly- 
cultivated region, wrought powerfully on the imaginations of 
the northerns, and were often the motive of their expeditions 
and armed migrations. . 

The first irruptions of the Alemanni in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, and subsequent to it, appear to have arisen imipedi- 
ately and naturally, (os I have said,) nut of the perpetual wars 
wafted on the frontier, on the first advantage which those bar- 
banans obtained over the Romans, and on the first defect or 
weakness which they espied in the defensive operations of their 
enemies. That the warfare on the frontier was perpetuated 
almost without intermission, it is the more natural to suppose, 
since the Germanic nations, by two arnp^ cnnfeileracies of their 
tribes, had on their side opposed to the fortifications of the 
Roman boundaries a living frontier-wall. The name of the 
Mareomaiini scried to de.signato not a particular tribe, but an 
armed confederation for the dejence of the whole nation ; and 
the same remark holds good of the Alemanni. In the de- 
Icriptions which the Romans have given of Germany, they were 
ocoasionally led, by.tlieir ignorance of the language, to mistake 
a league for a people, and to apply to a tribe the denomination 
intended to denote a district or a custom. Rut in these 
accounts it is very easy to trace the three or four leading 
nations of Germany, that figure aftcrwaids in its history, and 
which, on the dissolution of the Roman emiiirc, possessed tlicm- 
sclves of its provinces, spread through tlie diitcrent Romanic 
countries, and in the course of time became the founders of tho 
moilcm European states. 

ThcM three principal nations of Germany (and such they 
were considered by the Romans,) were the Suevi, tho Saxons, 
and the Goths, who may be beat distinguished by the course of 
tho rivers, which flowed tbrougb the eountries they inhabited. 
The whole of that extensiro countrj-, afterwards called .Ancient 
Sa.xony, and which lav along the course and embouchures of 
tho Eftw, the Ryder, the l^is, and the Weser, including the 
whole son-coast with Jutland and Denmark, all the Rhenish 
Netherlands with the Dataiian shores, was inhabited by the 
Saxons j a people (for it was only later their name was explained 
from a peculiar national we.ipon, or species of sword,) attached 
to the loil, and who were of all the (xortnank tribes the least 
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prooe to etnigntion; for, as niarioen, they kept to the sea- 
coasU, and the banka of rivers. It was only at the period when 
the tide of emigT^tinn had reached its highest point that the 
Saxons, issuing from their native seat, not only possessed them¬ 
selves of, but 03 it were, peopled anew, the great British isle; 
and it is very ]K>ssible that this not widaly-dispersed, but closely- 
connected loW'German race, then out-nuraoered oil the other 
nations of Germany. It was on the banks of the Upper Rhine 
and the Upper Danube that lay the original seat of the Suevi, 
a race perhaps more mixed, who occur in history under the name 
of the Alemanni, and were distinguished for a restless spirit of 
adventure and migratory enterprise. The name of the Franks, 
a people occupying so important a place in later history, de¬ 
noted originally rather a league than a particular nation ; and 
03 their geographical Shot lay between those of the Suevi and 
the Saxons, they were akin in character and descent to both 
those nations. In their manners and bode of govemmont they 
reseinblial the Alemanni; while in race and language they 
were originally more nearly allied to the Saxons. If the 
Franks ore to be considered a distinct nation, it is the ancient 
Catti or Hessians (who have ever been included among that 
people) that we must regard as the main stock of the whole race. 

But the second great primitive and leading race amon^ the 
Germanic nations were the Gotha, a people whose temtory 
spread from the Scandinavian peninsula, and the shores of the 
Baltic, along the whole course of the Vistula, as far as the 
Black Sea. Their language, as it exists in the yet extant 
Gothic Bible of Ulphilas, is what we would now call the hi^ 
Dutch dialect ; though its form is mote omaent, and is distin¬ 
guished for n certain purity of structure, not without its peculiar 
charm. This Gothic dialect is, in tone and form, less akin to 
the Saxon and Scandinavian languages, except in so far as the 
branches of a stem, the nearer we approach the roots, reveal 
more clearly their common origin. In the Scandinavian north,' 
the territories of these two prindpol Germanic races, the Goths 
and the Saxons, were contiguous; and, proceeding from this 
common source, the two nations branched out into separate and 
various streams. Of a siinilar, or at least of a kindml, nee 
to the Goths, were the Burgundians Vandals, who afttf- 
wards founded the Idngdonu of ih«t Dome in Gaul sod Spain. 
Hsreditaiy mnnaidhy srttled form- 
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the Gotha than among any other of the Germanic nationa; 
and) myided between two diiferent dynasties, the Ostro-Goths 
were subject to the heroic family of the Amah, and the Viai* 
Gqtha to that,of the Dalti. The Roman historians of that 
age often speak of their martial courage and magnanimity, as 
well 03 of their lofty niul commanding stature. 

The real emig^tion of the northern tribes originated solely 
and immediately with the Gotha; and, in the first period, was 
.BOt produced by any commotion among the Asiatic nations, as 
waS' itfterwords the cose. As early os the third century, the 
Goths took possession of the countries situated on the northern 
coast of the Jinxine, and penetrated into Greece as far as 
Athena. The ^mperor Dccius fell in the war against them, 
and in The, peace which they concluded with AureUon, they 
retained the lufthor Dacia which had' Decn previously surren¬ 
dered. They now became allies of the Romans, who were 
. happy enough' to 'cultir&te the relations of peace with them, 
and to recruit theirlegions with the Gothic youth. A hundred 
yearq, later, the Goths, on the death of their king Hermanric, 
were disturbed in their settlemeuts near tlie Blatik Sea by 
the Huns; a people who, according to the Chinese oniiols, 
ori^nall^ inhabited.' the nortlinn^ frontier of China towards 
the 'iMWtem parts Sf the Middle Asia, and who afterwards, 
beeiihg dowB westward, took up tliefr abode for a long time on 
the Msteitl shores of the Caspian, till at lost they forced their 
into tlivl^aucasiau regions, and the territory of the Goths 
OB the bordecf of the Block Sea. 

It was miy now, when the minds of die Goman, tribes of 
the w^ were at the ssuno time'^rising to a higher and higher 
pitch n eAcitemeftt, end tho old empire of Rome was on every 
side crumblins nui^,*t^t the tide of northern emigration 
.‘burst out in all its ihlllW. Rorful violence. In the first imjp- 
'tkms, the names of the different tribes, as well as of their 
, Tenders, wore almost all without exception German; but now. 
we meet with many foreign names, which discover not only 
the Asiatio Huns, but tlie Sdavouian, imd even perhaps, occa- 
nonally, the Finnish tribes, that were undoubteoly then inter¬ 
mingled with the Goths in the vast empibhor the latter. For 
fifty yean after the first iovasion, the Huns remained at peace 
^ dwir MW aettlementa between 'die Theiss and the Danube, 
Mr did thayi.dutnth^ Roman empire till dm time of Atdla. 
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rhe Godu offered to defend the frontier against these barbs- 
risns, and received in return the provinee to the south of the 
Danube. 

Tile Goths readily embraced Christianity; but"the^ leceiveii 
it in the Arian form; for at the time when religious instructors 
and the Gothic bishop Ulphilas were sent from Constantin^le, 
the Arian party h^ the ascendency in that capital. This 
circumstance had afterwards the most fatal influence on the 
destinies of the Roman empire; ftrr one of the chief causes of 
its downfal was this new contest in religious matters. It was 
on this very account tlie second conquest of Rome by tlio 
Vandal King Gcnseric was attended with far more .devastation 
than the first under the Visi-Goth King Aloric; for the former 
persecuted the Catholic church with all the animosity of an 
Arian. The Gotha were not animated by feelings of hostility 
towards the Homans ; but were rather disposed to admire tho 
excellence and superiority of their 'civilisation, When the 
Emperor Volens perished in llyc Gothic war, which Roman 
treachery hod occasioned, THiecKlosids contrived to conclude an 
advantageous peace with this people, when they stood at the 
very gates of Constantinople, took forty thousand of their 
troopa into his pay, and renewed the armed.confederBcy of the 
Goths which Constantine hod formed. When the GMiia 
prince Athsnoric had contemplated with astonishment the 
pomp and splendour of Constantinople, and had conceived sen* 
timeuts of respect for the personal character of-Theodosiua f 
the Goths, moved by the representations of Iheh prince, de¬ 
clared to Theodosius that as long as he Kved, th^ wished to 
have no other ki^ but himself. Out the caso was a|^red 
under the sons of Theodosius ; and, to defend themselves from 
this people, these princes knew nu stficr expedient than to l^t 
loose on tltesc barbarians, atiid jtff'divert and jioilit the 

storm of ioyarion towards that quaricr. This policy produced 
the expedition of the Visi-Goth King Alaric to Rome, and the 
first conquest of the eternal and seven-hilled rity. 

The dirontcfl between Rome 'and the new Byzantine court 
did not a little eontribate to the downfal of the Rointti empire; 
and the ddtentYi endtiness, which the politaciam o£ 

Coofftantuiople aivplaycd on thiz, atf on many other occajioii% 
WM often attended with oAue^uencef the moot ndnoof ttf 
Itnija Am Um miimwl RD|dre of BioBM .Jibd gmrn out oC 
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ciTil war, so it was underminetl anrl ruined more by internal 
discord and rorruplion, than by the power of the Goths ; a 
nation with whom the Romans mi^ht easily have contracted 
relations of amity, and induced to fraternize, and become by 
de^ees one people With themselves; and indeed, at various 
periods, the policy of the better emperors had prepared the 
way for such an union. As, of all the Germanic nations, the 
Goths were the most powerful; and as their assistance would 
have enabled the Romans toTesist oil the other tribes ; such im 


alliance, as I here speak of, would liave accomplished by pacific 
means the purpose of the ^reat northern migration, namely, 
the unio^ of the sound, vigorous, native spirit of the Germans 
with the civilisation of the Romans (then, indeed, sunk to the 


lowest state of debasement), and whose polity and public life 
Christianity itself was unable totally to regenerate. And thus 
a long intermediate period of conflict and coufusiou would have 
been rendered unnccessai^. 

During the troubles which followed the first conquest of 
Borne by Alaric, the Romans invoked from Africa the aid of 
Qenseric, King of the Vandals—a prince who, both as a war¬ 
rior and os a ruler, was far more cruel than Alaric, and who 


everywhere mreod terror on his march. Jealous and suspi¬ 
cious of the Goths, he invited into Italy Attilo, with all the 
nations which his martial prowess hod subjected or attached to 
hb authority, and occasioned the expedition of the latter into 
the west, where, in the great battle on the bunks of the Mama, 


the Gotha constituted the main portion of both the contending 
armies The Huns and soma other of the invading nations 
were still pagans; and the history of that age amply demon¬ 
strated that wars ore over more destructive in proportion as 
the armies ore more numerous, the throng of armed multitudes 
more dense, and the nations composing them more various and 
disamvilar. Sfill the general oppression, anarchy, desolation, 
and misery in those times, are not to be traced solely to wars 
and battles; for during the most flourishing and civilised ages 
of anuieut Rome, wore were almost perpetually waged, and 
ware ganerilly more, and certainly not less, bloody and de- 
stluetiTe than the present. The Bishop of Rome contrived to 
avmttbs torrent of hostilities from his capital, and the lity was 
spued. On the death of Altila, the Huns oensad to be for- 
midaitlei fertile power of that prince, wtoeh depm d ed (w ien 
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on their numbers, tfian on his own military prowess anil glory, 
periaiietl at once with him. 

Odoocer, Prince of the Heruli and Rugians (nations also 
Gothic), was called to the empire of Rome from the banks of 
the Danube. From his conquest dates the downfnl of the 
Western Kinpire, and the Last Roman youth who was yet dig¬ 
nified with the name of emperor, was railed Romulus, 122H 
years after the first Romulus—the founder of the eternal city— 
a city which, after it had lost its outward and political power, 
became the centre of a vast sacerdoUal dominion, and again 
occupied in succeeding times a mighty and important place in 
hisioiy. When the sway of the Heruli became an object of 
detestation in Rome and Italy, the Greek emperor, Zeno, in a 
formal document, conferrerl on the Ostm-Goth king, Thoo- 
doric, who had been ediRated at Constantinople, the dominion 
of Italy; and the latter, after his victory over Odoacer, assumed 
the Homan purple, in lieu of the GotliK dress. He was liighly 
esteemed in Rome, and by all the Germanic nations; his name, 
like that of Charlemagne after* him, was celebrated in the 
heroic songs of the Gennans, while |>nlilical writers and histo¬ 
rical critics commend alike his talents and his virtues. Ilia 
rule was generous and noble, ho loved ahd honoured the arts 
gmd sciences which his age still possossed, and the last of Roman 
writers, Cossiodorius and Boethius, were the ornaments of his 
reign. Factions wbioh arose on the death of this great prince, 
and a crime perpetrated on the relics of his house,* afforded the 
active emperor of the east, Justinian, on opportunity to re- 
oatablish use Greek sway in Italy, by means of his successful 
general, Belisarius. Military commanders like Belisarius, and 
some worthier and more enterprising princes on the throne 
of Byiantium, os well os that systematic course of policy 1 have 
before described, maintained the Dyiantine empire; wliilo Rome 
itwlf was rained, and Italy fell under the dominion of the Lom- 
iMids, who iDcceeded the Goths, and were succeeded in their 
tarn by the Franks—under whom the Roman empire of Ger¬ 
many was re-establis h ed, and Rome became, and continued, 
united with that empire during the middle ages, though for the 
most part only in name. 

’nos rapid bat fiutUiil duhdi of the migration of die 

e Schlegel ri li a he U> Hie laeviles ai Araelasnathe, '**"g****”‘ of Tima- 
dMtfc,aadmUiB m a ip e Hnn ofT ti eodatBe,—Traaii. 

X2 
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northern nations, seemed necessary to enahfe us to form a right 
opinion on this subject. For this period, which laid the mighty 
foundation on which the whole Tcutonico-Romanic structure of 
the institutions, laws, manners, languages, opinions, and even 
the peculiar imaginative character of modem European nations 
has been raised, has not always been fully understood, or justly 
appreciated by many writers, either led away by a partial en¬ 
thusiasm for the antique, or enthralled by modem opinions and 
prejudices—writers who wish to trace in all parts of creation, 
ana even in universal history, the same dead uniformity and 
monotony of plan. It is by no means common to meet with 
an historical inquirer, possessing a flexibility of fancy, a just¬ 
ness of reeling, and n soundness and correctness of judgment, 
capable of transporting him into the remote ages of history, 
and the mythic antiquity of nation^. But in the present 
instanre, and throughout the whole of this chaotic epoch, when 
the old (ietions of the iTitanic wars appear to he actually 
realised, and when the marvellous of events and sentiments is 
to be found in the obscure amt meagre chronicles of that ago, 
which often unite fragments nf popular mythology and pagan 
tradition, with real historic incidents ; it is perhaps still more 
difiicult to form an' accurate judgment, and to discriminate 
between the elements of truth and falsehood. As we cannot 
flgure to ourselves such a state of anarchy, we ore unable to 
comprehend it. We should bear in mind how often in nature 
the {uirest bloom of vegetation, and the richest fulness of 
organic life, spring out of n state of confusion and chaos, when 
the elemental powers, after a long strife and conflict, settle at 
last into a state of heu'monioiu equipoise, unite and fructify, 
and in some creative moment, when the struggle of labour i> 
over, give birth to new and more beautiful forms of existence. 
Ancient Egypt was indebted for its fertility to tlie periodic 
inundations of the Nile, which, had they not been provided 
against by mounds and dams, would have occasioned the utmost 
desolation. Nay. doth not this earth we inhabit, and which 
nourishes us, with sll tliat fair and blooming vegetation spread 
over its surface, with all that boundless wealth and variety of 
iDimal life, and srith all the civilisation and refinement of man's 
eaisteiice, whose abode it constitutes ; doth not this earth, I 
tay, teeming as it doth with fertility and Ufa, rest on Um 
gigantic remains of a primitive woii^ submerg^ by tbn aU 
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fluodj, am] which was often tom, convubed, and rent asunder 
by the eruptions of subterraneous fire ? Well, the migration 
of the northern nations brought about a sort of chaotic struggle 
between the various elements of society—it was a new 
Ogvgcnn inundation of nations in the historical bges—but it 
laid the fruitfid soil—the historical foundation of a new moral 
and intellectual form of life. This vast ilu.\ and reflux of 
nations, rolling in incessant waves from the east to the west, 
and from the north to the south,'and back again to the east 
and to tlic north, this emission of immense armies issuing in 
all directions from a common centre, and returnin g again to 
that centre from every side—all this vast movemei9'’nnst be 
looked upon as a strife and contention between the elemental 
powers of human socii^’. The first effect, indeed, of such a 
strife of nature’s elements let loose, is to destroy, or at least, 
tn impair, all existing organic forms ; ^and it must be confcs^scd, 
this wild ami protracted sl.itc of confusion and anarchy does 
not present tlie most pleasing and auspicious aspect to the cya 
of the historical observer. With respect to the latter circum¬ 
stance, we must recollect that the extremely slow progress, and 
often unexpected delays, in the advanecinant of human society, 
correspond not always, and indeed rarely, to our wishes and 
expectations ; while, on the other hand, there arc epochs in 
liistor}', when we are amazed by the sudden out-burst of the 
most extraordinary events, andwiien a great splendour of moral 
and intellectual life surprises us of a sudden, like a brij^ht 
morning in spring. In other words, there is a strong, wise, 
and fatherly hand which guides and conducts the destinies of 
individuals, os well as the march of society, and the course of 
ages; or, as the Scripture with touching simplicity saith, “ the 
Father hath reserved times unto liimselfand time in his 
march keepclh not pace with the rapidity of our desires, nor 
moveth according to our views and hopes. But whatever may 
be, if I may so speak, the fearful tardiness wherewith the views 
of Plrovideoce over the destinies of the human race ore accom¬ 
plished ;—a tardiness whereof man has to bear the greatest 
bUme; or whatever may be, if I may so say, the Jong delays 
of divine justice—the procrastination of the period of grace ; 
—it cannot be doubted that the general result of the great 
northern miction was most salutary, and that that miituro of 
Gomanic tnhes with the degenerate population of Dome—that 
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alliance between the healthy, Tigorous, and native intellectual 
energy of Germany, and the rapidly decaying cirilkatiun of 
Rome, were productive of the mightiest -and most beneficial 
consequences. Whoever doubts the truth of this observation, 
may cure hfb scepticism by comparing tlie splendour, activity, 
and variety in the political and intellectual existence of the 
modem European states, that have sprung out of this union 
of the Germanic and Romanic nations, with the dull monotony, 
the thorough moral and intellectual stupor which prevailed m 
the later Dyzantine empire. 

But I have more than once observed that, independently of 
that piul^iessivo power of reason, inherent in all the forms and 
departments of human activity ; and independently of the ope¬ 
rations of Divine Providence, which fc>vm that high mysterious 
chain of unity which links together the different periods of man's 
social progress ; indcpeiglcntly, I sny, of all these, there is a 
law of nature—a high, and secret primiple of nature, presiding 
over the life and growth of human society—which, if kept in 
duo subordination to the higher principle of Providence, will not 
be found incoinpnlihlc with it. The prevalence of this law of 
nature may bo cleaity traced in the history of mankind, and 
even in that of particular nations, when their social progress is 
not impeded or interrupted by violent nr irregular causes. And 
in following the current of events in liistoiy, the histurlcol ob¬ 
server can accurately distinguish the different periods of national 
development—the first period of artless, yet marvellous, child¬ 
hood—the next of the first bloom and flush of youth—Inter, 
the maturer vigour and activity of manhood —and at last the 
symptoms of approaching ng^, a state of general decay, and 
second childishnoM. This energy of nature, which, together 
with the other higher and divine pnnriple of human destiny, 
is inherent in mankind, displays itself even in the sphere of in¬ 
tellect, and particularly in the fluurisliingeras of art and science. 
It is even still more, or at least quite as, perceptible in tiiose 
creative moments tlready desciibed, of a now, though perhaps, 
at first, a chaotic epoch of human society ; so far, at least, as 
those plastic, eventful moments are not the mere offioring and 
counterfeit production of revolutionary violence—i>ut have 
issued from the very well-spring of nature. When the latter is 
tbo cose, it will u (buna that the whole tendency of Unas 
periods a£ extraordinary ferment in society is cand ua vo to the 
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ratenaion of the Sivine principle, and to the promotion of the 
views of Providence, os was emlnentlv the case in the ora of the 
^cat northern migrations; on era, when a catastrophe, at first 
the most appalling, led to the further triumph of Christianity, 
which conferred on those robust, northern ^il^ttn of nature, 
the high consecration of an empire, which thereby, in its 
ulterior progress, far outshone the Roman, or any other old 
pagan dominion. But unquestionably the two conflicting 
elements in that eventful period, which contained the first , 
germs of all modern civilisation—the free-born energy of Ger¬ 
manic nature, and the Romanic refinement, science, and lan¬ 
guage, were happily blended and harmonised by th&Christian 
religion only, which on that account must bo regaroed as the 
all-connecting bond—the one all-animating principle of social 
life in modern ages. ** But without that new element of vital 
power furnished by the northcni emigrations, Christianity alone 
would not have regenerated the degtaded |}enple of Rome, nor 
have restored its intellectual energy, then sunk to too low a 
state of debasement. Above all, the primitive, innate, and 
deeply-rootod corruption of the Roman government was beyond 
the power of remedy, and could only be removed by time. The 
evils of the age were, indeed, universal ; Tor, even in the bosom 
of Chri'ilanity, discord had broken out; and where even faith 
was preserved in its purity, there, to u.se the expression of Holy 
Wri^ "much of first lore was gone." But nir this, the in¬ 
fluence of Christianity on the Roman empire, and the Roman 
world, would have. been far more extensive ; and a miraculous 
cure would have been wrought on the moral distempera of 
society, os on the phyaicol dise^s of individuals. And as holy 
hermits were often able to command the elements of nature and 
the ssva^ beasts of the desert; so a divine power, by its mild, 
conciliating, prompt, and effective influence would, in the first 
moment have allayed the wild jar and strife of the social 
elements. But theoe effects were accomplished only by slow 
degreea, by the sootluDg influence of time, and by the gradual 
innisiDD of the spirit of Christianity into the human ■"■"d 
The ptogreMive oomiptioa and ever-growing disorders of the 
Roman wnhl were piodnctive of consequences in some degree 
important to Chiistninty, partiailBrly in Rlation to iflar-egee. 
To finsake and naonnee that sroild of czndty Hid sica^ tBat 
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kingilool of dissimulation, that age of confusion and barbarism, 
and to seok by preference an abode and asylum in the wilder¬ 
ness, in the neighbourhood of linns and other savage animals 
of the desert, required no extraordinary impulse of Christian 
feeling, and ^orcely more than a high etfurt of human courage. 
And thus ill that convulsed period of the Roman empire, and 
under the accursed dumiiialiou of its last tyrants, Christian 
anchorets peopled the solitudes of Tlicbais,—those solitudes 
where the old pyramids and other nionuiiients of hour antiquity 
still speak ill mute signs to the traveller, their grave and earnest 
language. Self-eoiiteiiiplalion did not shut up these Christian 
anelioriteg within a narrow and egotistical sphere of thought, as 
is the ease with the Indian reeluse, who, to outward npiiearaiice, 
leads the same iiiihIc of life. As the primitive Christians evinced 
the power of faith and charity by Jeeflk and in sufferings, in 
words and in works of manifold Kinds ; so prayer was to these 
•nlilaries the iiiwoid porch of a uew and invisible world—a real 
business of life, and a bond of the closest and tenderest con- 
iiBxioii, whereby, though sepalated from the world, tliey 
romaiiiod, even at the remolest distance, intimately united witk 
all who, like tlicinselvcs, were hriiily united to God. 

Thus it was tliat the primitive Christians displayed tlie power 
of divine Hone, and ardent Charity, not only in their heroic 
constancy under assaults, |ien)ecutioiis, sufferings and torments 
of all, even the most exquisite, kinds ; but in tlieir rciiunciatioii 
of society and of all earthly eninyiiieuts, in tlieir coutempt'ond 
abaiidunineiit of a world, wliicli seemed in .truth eternally dis¬ 
tracted and irrclrievably undone. In the eremitical life, a 
simple liaiidienift was ordiu|^ly coupled willi tlie duty of 
Miiritual euiiteinplatiou. These Krst Christian suchorites of 
Egypt were the original and model of all later mouaslic insti¬ 
tutes; oltbougli. einironiiably to the living and quite practiol 
spirit of Christiauity, tliesc institutes liavc generally admitted 
into tkoir rules oilier useful ami salutary exercises adapted 
eitlior In llio general eireiiiiistuiecs of the age, or to tlie wonts 
of Individuals— such ns the eibicaliou of youtli—the cullivation 
of tlie sciences—the relief of the poor—Jie care of the infirm— 
and tlie practice of oUier works of charity. The anchorites, 
who lead a purely conlemplatirc life, coiutitule a comparatiTely 
■mall ind rue exception in the Cluisliau church; audthey are 
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tolerated ooly berause tlie wayi of liuman nature ore bo in- 
tinitelv diversified, and often so straiif^ and so sin^ilur. 

To resist tlieir inlcmal foes, to witlistand the assaults of the 
fiend—the S|)irit of discord and corruption, and to preserve 
iiiiiiilatc the purity of morals, as well as of raith,8thc primitive 
('hristians os niUL'Ii neoiled the divine assistance, ns to cnBbl6 
them to endure outwardly the torments of martyrdom, or to 
renounce in holy solitude the jtleasures of the world. In this 
res|H‘ct three dilTerent kinds of heresy, which were so many 
trials the Cliri.stian rclipion hntl to sustain, are well worthy of 
ouf attention. From the very birth of Christianity, the Gnostics 
(fate h>nsc to the ardour of an Oriiuital fancy, iiidulf^ed in n 
variety of Thi'osnphistic spt'cidntions. and with their systems of 
Ditine Kmanaliniis, Kradintions, Iiicuniations, and Persons, 
formed nil alino.'^t mytlTidof'ical concatenation of ideas; so that 
had it l>oen possible for this seel to become predominant, and 
for Clirislinnity to swerve into such alabyrinth of doctrines, our 
divine relii'ion would have ilcf^enernled into a system of ineta- 
phvsieal hetions, not unlike the philosophic invtholo;^ and 
poetical creed of India. Happily these sects of Gnostics viere 
not numerous, nor in geuei'al of long duration ; and they were 
extremely divided among theniselvcs ; for a tnily inventive 
fancy ever strikes out n |tath of iinjuir^ for itself. Hut, when 
considered in bd intellectual |ioint of view, these scctarie.s, amid 
all their strange and wliimsieol errors, must ever command the 
attention of mankind. It would seem from all appearance, (and 
indeed the nature of things would sufficiently wamint the in¬ 
ference) that many of tliese sects eombineu with their own 
psu-uliar notions tlie opinions of other Oriental sects, totally 
alien from Christianity. As the march of error it infinitely 

C rogressive, and as, from its very nature, false opinion is sure In 
ranch out into ayoriety of ramifications, it is often difficult te 
determine with oiaetness whether some of these Gnostic septs, 
that spread through Ceulial Asia, and were lost in a multitude 
of Olliers wore or not of a Christian origin. Of all tlie 
sects belonging to the Gnostic family, the ManichiEanj alone 
appear to have had a longer eiistence ; and during the middle 
ages they secretly geTminaled in Europe. 

Tlie second corruption of Christianity was from Arianism, 
which corresponds to what inmodem Umesialenned natumafism; 
though the former appeared in another and mote Chrittiaa 
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'onn. That the dispute with Arianism was no mere verbal 
dispute—that it involved a capital article of faith—a question 
>f life or death for Christianity—a question whether the real 
Foundation—the essential Corner-stone—and Beginning of our 
faith wereraally, truly, and in very deed divine, and from God, 
and equal with God, or merely in a certain sense like to God— 
(an opmion which the Platonic, or any other system of philo¬ 
sophy might have included among his tenets)—that the dis- 

S ute with Arianism was no mere verbal dispute, must be evi- 
ent to every upright, ingenuous, and unprejudiced mind. No 
sect has over been so widely diffused, nor baa ever taken such 
deep root; and, by the arts and evasions of a prodigious sub- 
tilty, it maintained its principles under the mask of apparent 
submission. It was now that for the first time, the importance 
and power of a general council became apparent, in order to 
oppose to the many-shaped, subtle, and intangible spirit of 
error, a brief, but clear,'and definite formulary of that faith 
which animated the bosom, and ^as rooted in the conviction of 
Bvery Christian. This destructive rationalism of the early ages 
of Ciuistianity was at lost repressed, and became finally extinct; 
though the last ramifications of this ^cct hare continued down 
to our times among tho Eutychians of Armenia, and the Nesto- 
riani of Etliiopia. 

How much the unhappy disputes of Arianism contributed in 
this period of general decline, towards the dovmfal of the Roman 
empire, I have already had occasion to notice. But that pas¬ 
sion for dispute, whicb, if not innate in man, has at least be¬ 
come his second nature, aud is, as it were, the original sin of 
human intellect, displays itself in a more striking degree in 
certain sects, that did not question any article of faith, but 
merely some subordinate matters ol opinion, or the rights of 
ecclesiastical authority, and who conducted their disputes with 
the most unyielding obstinacy—such a passion, I say, displays 
iti£r more striUinj^y in thasc sects than in others, that called 
in qaestion points of faith, and wlio, so for as they were con- 
■cientions in their errors, appear entitled to our respect and 
Forbearnnuu. Among the former class of disputants must be 
ranked some of tho smaller, less diffused, and obscurer sects of 
the first agna of the church, like the Montanists and Donatiats; 
tacts nhoM in&snnce was on that account by no means unim¬ 
portant, and who oecopy no insignificant plaira in the history ol 
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their times ; for their errorg constitute the third form of devia¬ 
tion from universal Christianity. In the same category muit 
we place the ipoat schism of a later period, which severed the 
Greek from the 'VVestem church ; for this unhappy separation, 
as IS well known, had no relation to any important dogma of 
Christianity. 

Aj the general councils of that period prove the self-preserving 
and self-sustaining power of Christianity, so the energy of 
Christian faith and Cliristian int^lect displays its life, activity, 
and scientiRc progress in the numberless and manifold produc¬ 
tions of those first doctors of the church, so highly revered by 
all succeeding ages. The style and language of these works 
must be estimate by the standard of their age; and it would 
be absurd to ex|>ect lh(jni to possess, in a like degree, the attic 
simplicity of a Xcnnjilion, or the full and elaborate periods of a 
IJvy. But with this single exception, these writings display 
the most varied talents for oratory, and philosophy, united with 
extensive Icaniing, the purest feelings of religious love, and the 
most correct views in religion. And, to rite but one or two 
examples out of the multitude of ecclesiastical writers, St. 
Augustine, by the extent of his historical^nformatlnn, by a phi¬ 
losophy zealous in its inquiries after truth, but still irresolute, 
presents the image of a Christian Cicero, in a language some¬ 
what altered iodred, but distinguished for a similar emjilojment 
of rhetoric. Nor was this great man destitute of political dis¬ 
cernment and penetration ; and he certainly possessed a much 
more decided tiJent for speculative inquiry, than the old Roman 
who flourished in the lost age of the republic. There was next 
that learned and holy recluse St. Jerome, who was os well versed 
in classical literature os in the Oriental languages, and who was 
gifted witli a depth of critical dtscemment, and on original 
power of thought and expression, equalled by very few orators 
■ad thinkers in any age. 

The dread of a felse Gnosis was at that period, os often in 
aolaequent sees, an obstacle to the progress of a profound 
Chiistiao phuoaopbj. Hie l eaning of the great ecclesiastical 
vmter Ongen, pnrticalarly in his youth, to some opimons of the 
Gnostioi, exatM kmg after his death manj doubts and contro- 
voiies respectiiig some points of his belief, and tended at least 
to impair the rsvemKe with which his philosophical geniiif wna 
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otherwise regarded. This was partiLularlj the case when the 
Arians made use of some doubtful opinion of this great man for 
the support of their system; as indeed it often happens that an 
elevated system of philosophy is not completed in its parts, or at 
least that the individual errors it may contain arc seized upon by 
the dull, innovating spirit of a superficial, and half-doubting faith, 
and debased to a quite alien and inferior sphere of speculation, 
There is also another error, or rather illusion, which deserves 
to be noticed, os it is a ebanactcristic incident in the hbtory of 
those early ages of the church ; for it was no regular system of 
orror, nor did its partisans constitutn a sect; but it was merely 
the exaggerated opinion of some individuals in the bosom of the 
church, who were animated by no Intentions hostile to Christi¬ 
anity. 1 allude to the (so called) Millcnorian doctrine, which, 
as it refers to the future historical destiny of Christianity, pos¬ 
sesses a high historical interest. Though the Prophet of the 
New Testament marked Init the period of a thousand years for 
the duration of the triumph of the ohurch, he expressly intima¬ 
ted thereby that tliat period could not be discovered nor deter¬ 
mined by human penetration, fur, os the Scripture saitli, "a thou- 
Mod years arc as one day with the Lord, and ouo day, as 
B thousand yearsand though tlie inspired writer expressly 
added, that os the great combat, which man is doomed to on the 
eartli and in earthly life, eon never bo completely terminated, a 
last combat awaits humanity at the close of those tliousond 
yean; many virtuous and praiscwoi'thy men were still found, 
who depicted this kingdom of a thousand years in the most 
sensual colours of earthly felicity, and thus destroyed all faith 
in that prophetic wnniing, so necessary for man and for all ages 
—all hm ief in the ideal conception of tile kingdom of divine 
truth I or, with reckless precipitaiicv equally misapplied the 
words of the prophet, and (os has niten uceu the cose in suc¬ 
ceeding times) very uiisevniiably ulanncd themselves and others; 
though that long scriei of agvs marked out by the apostle for 
the progress of Chrislinnily might have openeu their eyes, and 
tBUj^t them difforenlly. Uiit the principal cause which op¬ 
posed, and must ever npi>osc an insurniountable difficulty to the 
MiHenerian system of that and of all succeeding ages, is the 
limit BSsigned to the judgment of Christiaus in Si that relates 
to the InserutoUe decrees of Divine Providence; whether those 
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decrees regard individuals or mnnkind in general. Surely 
nothing could be eoneeived mom disquieting, more Ihtal to 
human lire, Ilian for Bveryindividualtp know before-hand willi the 
utmost certainty from his birth the day and hour of his death ; 
and no greater calamity could happen to any man than a reve¬ 
lation of such a Lind. The same remark is equally applicable to 
the world in general, where such fore-knowledge would only 
produce the utmost disorder and confusion. As in the case of 
a sick man reduced to imminent Aangcr from the increasing 
symptoms of dissolution ; though no man, not even the phv- 
sicon, can positively know and determine with certainty the 
course of events, which is known to God alone, still every friend 
would wish that the patient should examine his interior, unite 
his thoughts to God, and act his house in order; so cases may 
Ik' imagined, when thisTomparison would apply to mankind at 
large. 

Thus then on the Roman soil, and aiAid that world once So bril¬ 
liant, Christianity hail grown up, like a tender, luminous plant, 
whose seed hod comp down from llcaven. For the further expan¬ 
sion of that heavenly seed, for the formation of the Christian 
•tatc, and the political organisation of Christian nations, we must 
■How that the all-wise and powerful Iladll, which guides the 
destinies of men and of nations, the march of ages, and the 
course of events, foimd it necessary to employ at 6rst very 
violent, and (if we may borrow a term of the meoical art) almost 
htrroic remedies. The cause of this undoudtedly must be sought 
for in the fact, that although many great and holy men are to 
be found in the first ages of the church, mankind on the whole 
hod very imperfectly corresponded to that mighty and divine 
impulse which Christianity hod imparted to the world \ and hod 
very soon and very quiclcly fallen into the most fearful dis¬ 
putes. 8carce had tliat indundation of the northern nations 
burst in upon the blooming garden of the Christian west, (anil 
beneficial to mankind as have been the remote consequences and 
final results of that revolution, and defensible therefore os it may 
be in a historical Theodicea, still we cannot deny that its im¬ 
mediate effects were most terribfe and destnietive ;)—scarce, we 
•ay, had this inundation of the northern nations octmired when, 
in the opposite quarter of the east, there broke ont among th« 
natioos cif Asia, that mighty Anbion oonBogratioa, whoee 
Bamn were senttaed over the terrified globe, by the foas of dm 
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desert, guided by their new prophet of unbelief, and animated 
themselves with all the enthusiasm of destruction. 

I am at a loss to conceive how some could have regarded it 
as a peculiar merit of this religion of empty arrogance and 
senseless pride, that it maintains and inculcates with piuity a 
belief in one Almighty Deity. This, as the Scripture says, the 
demons tliemselves, in their realms of eternal darkness, believe, 
without being on that account at all the better; and it is only 
a profound i^orance of the .world and liimself, that could ever 
moke man lorget and obliterate from his bosom that first 
foundation of all faith. All the elements of salvation, recon¬ 
ciliation, mercy, love, aud happiness for mankind, to be found 
in eternal truth, and a belief in that truth, all these are want¬ 
ing in the religion of Mahomet. There is not a more decided 
contrast than tiutt presented by the silent progress of the new 
and divine light of truth in thu nriniitivc church, amid oppres¬ 
sion and persecution, in meek suomission to every existing law, 
and, except in matters of faith, in a patient, unwearied, and 
oheerful submission to the hostile, but still legitimate, powers 
of the earth; and, on the otlier hand, that fanatic tliirst of con¬ 
quest inspired by Maliomet—that express precept to propagate 
by fire and swoid, throughont the four quarters of the globe, 
the new Unitarian faith of Arabia. If some writers, instead 
of Studying the history of modern Europe, in order to deduce 
from their reseerehes now matter, and occasion for reviving tlie 
old oonteets about the respective rights and limits of the secular 
and ecdesiaitioal powers, would only examine with attention 
the history of the ancient Caliphate, they would soon satisly 
themselvee of the fearful character of that institution, of the 
infernal spirit that produced that anti-Christian combination of 
B|nritual and temporal authority, aud of the horrible state of 
moral degrndation to wluoh it has reduced mankind in every 
ooaatrj whore it has ^rm-ailed. 

It was with the rapidity of a destructive fire tbav. mighty 
iniaebiaF spread over the countries of Asia, and a portion 
of A&ioa, till it soon menaced the southern extremitwa of Eu- 
itqie. When Mahomet died, he was of Arabise a 

country fikat, finmi the earliest antiquity, hod remained in a 
stata Of dMohlta saehiiicm Inun the rest of the worid; and oon- 
safasotly^ if tUs gns^ rewdution had remained confined within 
lha Ikuhi-sf'Ais nfioii, the idigion of Mahomet would never 
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have ciert«d so oilghty on historical influence on other nations 
and hiiiirdonis, Hut only a few score years from his decease, 
Olid under his immediate successors, tlic whole Western Asia 
b<>tuci-n the Tigris and Euphrates, os far os the Meditcmuicon, 
iiyria, and Palestine, down to Mount Tourus and tlie frontiers 
III Asia Minor, and soon again the wliolo northern coast of 
Al'rii'o, down to the opposite shores of Spain, were subdued hy 
(III- disciples of the Koran; while at the siimc moment the 
I'.iinian west and the empire of Persia were menaced by the 
anus of these formidable invaders. It was a general principle 
wiih the Maliometan coiiquenirs to extirpate all recollection of 
aoliipiity in the countries whicli they subdued, to give them an 
entirely new form and aspect—or, in otlier words, to destroy 
nod obliterate eveiy vestige of the higlier and better civilisation 
lliut hod adorned tliose^nce flourishing regions. 


BIS nr LECTUar xl 
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LECTURE XII. 


Sketdi of Mahomet and lila Religion—Eitabliihment of the Saraoeolo 

Xoipll'e—New Organlaatloa of the Europetui Wcat, uid IteatoratioD 

of the Chrlatian Empire. 

FsoM the eorlieBt period, the pastoral tribes of Arabia have 
lived under their emirs, in ^1 the wild independence of No- 
mhde nations; they were not, however,' without cities, us these 
wore created and rendered necessary by the trade of the cara- 
v*ll, which in its journeys through the wilderness, and in its 
pastoge from one uihabitcd province to another, required these 
points of rest. A few of the frontier districts and maritime 
GOUtS worn, indeed, possessed by some of the more ancient 
Egyptian Pharaohs; but the entire country was never subdued 
or oonqnered either by the Assyrians, the Persians, or the Ma- 
Otdoninn conquerors. Nor were the Romans more successful; 
■ad it was only in the reign of Trajan, the last of Roman em- 
paiont who mutated schemes of conquest, that a small frontier 
tract of Anbia Petnea was tshon possession of, and onueied to 
the Roman empire. Immediately on the death of Trojan, the 
Rmnan government recurred to we pacific policy of Augustus, 
who hud considered it dangerous to enlarge the empire by any 
new aonquBSts: and in consequence, this province of Aroian 
was abandoned by tlie Romans, and IcR to the enjoyment of 
Ha qnoient freedom. 

,j<Thkl long-established liberty and total independence of all 
frwiign coaquerora and rulers has not a little contributed to 
nah nmo^ the Arabs a strong self-consdousness. Tlmir 
otMn, which is very nearly akin to that of the Hebrews, tliey 
dednoe ■■ deacendants of Yoktan finon HtAer, who was an 
ancoatar of Aimham, or from Ishmael, the son Abraham, 
that waa bora in tiw desert Among these free and warlike 
paatoral natioMi the feehoge ti danship, the pride of noble 
oaaea^ aad tisa gksy ttf an amnant and iraowned race, and 
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■yiin the mutual hostility of tribes traiuiDitted firom (me,|na«* 
ntioD to another, the naver-to-be-cancelled debt of Mood, 
form the ruling and animating f>rincide, nay the almost exdo- 
eive purport of existence. This tnoe-tpirit of the ArsbUns 
has had a mighty influence on the origin and first development 
of the Mahometan religion, and has stamped on it a peculiar 
choraiiter. And among the Nomade nations, in a similar stan 
of social advancement, and who combine the freedom of the 
pastoral life with the commerce of caravans, and are not total 
strangers to the refinement of cities, the faith of Mahomet 
has not only obtained the easiest access, but has struck the 
deepest roots, and finds, os it were, its most natural disoiples. 
For the Tartar nations in the interior parts of Asia, and the 
tribes of Berbers, who afc the orii^nal inhabitants of the north 
Ilf Africa, lead the same mode of life, though they cannot 
boost of the ancient origin and high, descent ascribed to the 
Arabs. Compared willi Roman degeneracy, with the oomiBr 
tioii of ibe Byzantine court, with Assyrian effeminai^, and the 
iiiimnrality of the great Asiatic cities, this tribe-charaotm'of the 
Arabians, as preserved in its purity during their ancient {rec> 
doin, appears undoubtedly to be of a less corrupt, more moral, 
and more generous nature. Doubtless the Arabs possestedin 
the first ages of their history, a great moral energy of wiK 
and strength of character, and even in the period of their da* 
dine, tliese qualities are still perceptible. Un the other hand 
in this IriSe cAaraeter, and In them feelings of clanships whkb 
di'tenniuD ell the social relations among that people ; prida, 
parly-animosities, and the spirit of revenge, are the ruling el»> 
meols of life, and the passions to which oil things an made 
subservient, or are sacrificed. The moral corrnpUoii of the 
human race, the profound disorder of mau's vrhole beii^^ia 
prorod as well by the constant proneness of dvilised nabosia 
towards a soft voluptuousness of morals, or by the innate djs - 
posilion of politer classes and ages to a spirit of qieeulatin 
oonteution, as by the rude priim and animositiei of tribes^ 
which considereu in a natoim point of view, appear to bn 
purer and leei corrupt in their murals, or to poMess unater 
streogth and ^oerosi^ of character. Thnn tiilie>miinp 
aud paeaoDs of prido ajrid hatred, anger and rerengci eo pm 
vdent among the Arshiira|i, disidayed in their anoain 
poetry, and even constitute im essentiaf^irit and purpart j for 
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except thoie parables, riddles, and proverbial sayings in which 
the Orientals so much delight, this poetry has no mythological 
fictions, like that of the Indians and the Greeks, nor with the 
ezeeption of a certain enthusiasm of-passion, does it evince any 
tn^ fertile and inventive power of imagination. 

The old Arabians never possessed, like the Indians, Egyp¬ 
tians, and Greeks, a poetical, high-wrought, and scientifically 
arranged system of polytheism. The historical traditions of 
their different races hau much analogy with those of the He¬ 
brews, and coincided with them in a variety of points ; for as 
they were of the Semitic race, they deduced their origin from 
Abraham and the other holy patriarchs of the primitive world. 
Hence the tradition of a purer faith, and the simple patriarchal 
worship of the Deity appefr to have cover been totally extin¬ 
guished among the Arous ; though indeed the veracious Hero- 
aotns asserts, that they,adored ^c Assyrian Venus under the 
name of Alilath. But such a mixture of religious doctrines 
and practices is by no means incredible, when we reflect on 
those periods in the history of the Hebrews, when though that 
people were in possession of the Mosaic revelation and code of 
laws, and thou^i tla:ir whole arrangements of life were founded 
thereon; though mighty and zealous prophets perpetually 
arose to warn them of their errors ; they still went after Baal, 
and still sacrificed their children to Moloch. In the age of Ma¬ 
homet, and shortly bcibro his time, various kinds of idolatry 
had found their way among the Arabs from the neighbouring 
nations, who if not now, had formerly been plung^ ui the 
errors of paganism. At the soma time several Jewish tribes 
existed in Arabia, and oven some Cliristian communities, be¬ 
longing ra9Stly to the Oriental sects, mingled with the rest of 
the population. The neighbouring Christian monarch, or 
Ifegus of Ethiopia, also exerted considerable influence on tho 
dUmrent tribes and communitira of Arabia. 

Mahomet felt tho most decided aversion to all pagan idolatry, 
ud even to all voiienition of images; and it is very possible, 
tccotding to the opinion of a great historian, who, on the 
whole does not judge the Arabian prophet unfaTourably, that 
the expectation which tho Jews still entertained of the future 
coming of a Deliverer and Prophet, should hare operated veiy 
powei^ly on the mind and imagination of Mahomet. In tho 
same way as the Jews, then incomparably move active than 
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afterwunla, KtUI eipected Him who had long ilnce come ; so 
certain Chrutian sects, totally misunderstanding tho Scriptures 
which they interpreted according to their own arbitrary sense, 
hcLievrd tkat tho Holy Ghost and the divine Paraclete whom 
the Saiiour hod promised was yet to come; although tho 
Saviour liad promised tliat the Holy Spirit should como down 
upon liis disciples immediately after liis ascension, and had 
added, that the same spirit should for ever abide with them. 
Now every one who professed liiAisclf a Christian, know very 
well from the Holy .Scriptures, that a supernatural light had 
descended on the a|>ostles in the first assembly they held, Rnd 
when as they thought, their Lord ami Master hou abandoned 
them ; and that this light hail transfurnicd the disciples, till 
then weak, wavering, ^ud tromUiiig before the world, into 
apostolic men fill«l wiUi the spirit of God, into prophets of 
eternal truth and divine love, liuinble.Jbut energetic, and no less 
heroic than enlightened. That iVssistcr and Comforter, or that 
guiding Paraclete promised by God to liis disciples, which in the 
a|>osllc.s hatl proved itself a spirit of knowledge, of illumination, 
and of insight ,iiito tho mysteries of faith—in the martyrs, a 
spirit of divine power and of heroic cons^pey nnder sufferings, 
was now in the great doctors of the church, nd in the geneiml 
councils, the guiding spirit of wisdom, rightly disoerning and 
steadfastly adhering to the truths of rovclatiou. But this truth 
did not prevent numy leaden of those sects from regarding 
themselves in their own conceit as the Comforter and the 
Paraclete promised by God for the consolation of succeeding 
ages, or even from permitting themselves to be so considered 
by their own diariples. The supposition of the great historian 
just now cited, thsit these Judmo-Christian expe^tions of the 
hiUire coming of on earthly Deliverer, lledeemer, and Teacher, 
w IVophet of the world, may have exerted no incoasidcrabro 
influence on the mind of ^Icmomet, and may have awakened 
Bmilar conceptions and imo^uiationi on his own head,'}S con¬ 
firmed by the Suit, that the Koran itself contains no very ohiciirc 
■iliisioiis and references to the notions of the Paraclete, and to 
a siipernataral and divine power and. force under the very 
denomination used among the later Hebrews, and according to 
the very word sanetioned for that peculiar olqecL 

In the time of Mahomet, and snortly before him, the 
at Mecem coostitutad the great sanctoaiy of Arabian woiahip, 
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Tliis, if we may bo desi^ate it, was a simple chapel of pa^n 
pil^j^agc, which contained the black stone, the object of the 
religious devotion of the Arabs from a very ancient period. 
The idolatrous worship of such shapeless or conical blocks of 
stone was by no means unknown to the wayward genius of 
ancient polytheism. We meet with a similar form of idolatry 
in the mythology of the Greclis, though set off and embellished 
by the peculiar fancy of that people ; and instances of a like 
kind were to be found in tlie worship which the neighbouring 
people of >Syriu paid to liclus or Uaal. Those stones which 
01% frequently mentioned by ancient historians as having fallen 
from heaven, may probably have given rise to this peculiar 
species of idolatry ; and the fact itself (as now indeed is often 
tile case witli the general traditions of, antiquity) is sufficiently 
proved by the existence of those w^l-knowii meteor stones, 
whose origin, though tl^ey have undergone chemical analysis, 
And mineralogical investigations, still remains, even in the 
present advanced state of ruidern science, a problem of no 
email difficulty. 

The Arabian tribe from which Mahomet \^as sprung, had 
long been intrustei] with the cara and custody of the Caaba 
and Ute black stone, and placed its highest glory in this its 
allotted dignity. According to the Arabian tradition, Abraham 
had first erected the Caaba, and tlie AmaJecites had afterwords 
repaired it. When the tribe of Koreish, who were invested 
with this high charge, had to rebuild this temple; tiiey were at 
a loss to know how the sacred black atone should be fixed in 
the walls, and what hand should touoh tlie consecrated piece, 
when quite unexpectedly, this honour fell to the lot of Mahomet, 
tlian a stripling of fifteen. For this reason, we may well 
juppoae that tins ancient seat of Arabian worship—the Caaba 
—produced one of those yoiitliful impreasions that determined 
the future destiny of this cxlrnorjinary man. Even in the 
religious system wliioh ho afterwards founded, ttlis aneicut 
Miictuary with its magical stone, has remained in every age a 
'liigh object of veneration; and it is only in our times tiiM tlio 
temple of Mecca, has been exposed to the rage of the 
ffletAiMlet, who, though their relimous fiiry has taken an 
opposite course, exhibit tJio old Arabian character in all its 
fanatical violence. But lliis old black sloue-idol is a veiy re- 
jiuukablc feature in the history of Msdiomet and of his rdigion. 
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In the holy temple of the Caaba, were kept and suspended the 
se^en most rriiiarkablo poems which had won the prize over the 
other tribe-sonirs of the Arabs—a species of poetry pecuhar to 
this people, nnd breathing all the enthusiasm of pride and. 
halnal. In these eoniiHJsitioiis, Mahomet held a very dislin- 
^lishol rank, and h>i»p before he announced himself os a 
piophel, his jHU’try which far outshone that of his competitors, 
liaJ raiscrl him to a hipli depree of honour and con.sidcration. 
It was only in the fortietli or fort^-second year of his age, and 
after a long and solitarv abode in a cavern during what the 
Mahometans tenn “ the night of divine decrees,” that Mahomet 
lorinesl the first determination, and thought he felt the first 
inaai d calling to the mission of a prophet. The first person 
that helievetl in this qji.ssinn, and acknowledged him for a 

f imphet, was his osvn wife Cadijah, who, though a rich widow, 
inri lK*stowesl her hand on iMolioinet, when his sole patrimony 
eotisisied of five camels and an Ethiopian maid-servant, and 
had thus niLseil him to a statiisu of wealdi and independence. 
It is worlliv of notice, that it is only in the epileptic fits to 
which he was subject, tliat he is represented ns iiavilig myste- 
rimts colloquies with the angel (iuhriel. Others represent him 
05 a lunatic ; and in eonneniun with this cliorge 1 may mention 
the story, that he wished to pans with his disciples os a person 
transfigured in a supematui^ biuI that the credulity of 

his followers saw the moon, or the moon's light, descend upon 
him, pierce his garments, and replenish him. That veneration 
fi't the moon, which still forms a national or rather religious 
I'hanicterutic of the Moliometans, may perhaps have its foun¬ 
dation in the elder snperstition, or pagan idolatry of the 
Arabs. 

Modem historians have often complained of the difficulty of 
ascertaining the precise truth in tlie history of Mahomet, frotn 
the Seventy of his opponents on the one hand, and the enthusi- 
iisiir adimration of Ins Fiastera partisaua, on the other. If we 
think proper to follow those writers only, who, by their acquaint¬ 
ance with the lanfpiage, hare oopied from Arabic authorities, we 
sh.ill find that their namtires are much distorted by fanaticiwi, 
and rendered almost imintelligible by an absurd exaggeraUOIl, 
Independently of tlie ei-ident traces in this religion of a demo¬ 
niacal influence and n|ierBlinn ; undoubted historical facts will 
furnish us with sufficient data for for min g a clear and defiiuttra 
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opinioa on the character of Mahomet and the nature of hie 
relinon. Although the Arabs of that age, like other nations 
of'that time, and the ancient Hebrews, universally thought that 
supernatural works were to be expected from a prophet; and 
that the high power of miracles was necessary to prove a divine 
mission; yet Mahomet found it more fitting or convenient to 
declare, that he could dispense with the aid of miracles, as he 
came not to found a now religion, but to restore the purity of 
the old—the faith of Abraham, and the other patriarchs. 
Sven though we had not such clear and positive historical 
proofs and testimonies, respecting the nature of that presentient 
faith of Abraham, and tlic other patriarchs of the Old Testament 
—a faith which pointed to all the mysteries of futurity—still to 
suppose that the religion of those pious fathers of hoar antiquity, 
were nothing more than that system of*'(so called) pure, but in 
reality shallow, and meaningless. Theism, which the protended 
Arabian reformer has announced to the world, would he little 
consonant with probability, andjittlc conformable to the nature 
and match of the human mind. Considered in its true internal 
spirit, and divested of its outward garb of Oriental customs and 
symbolical language, the religion of Mahomet, on a closer inves¬ 
tigation, will lie found rather to hear a stronger afhnitv to the 
inane and superficial philosophy of the eighteenth century ; 
and if that philosophy were honest and consistent, it would not 
hesitate loudly to proclaim and openly to revere Mahomet, if 
not as a prophet, still os a real reformer of mankind, the first 
promulgator and mighty teacher of trutli, and the founder of 
the pure religion of reason. 

Such a di^ empty Theism, such a mere negative Unitarian 
faith, is little aduptea for the tnie purposes of n religion, thou^ 
it may form the basis of some scholastic svstem of llationahst 
theology. Regarded as a religious svstem, the creed of Ma¬ 
homet IS nrithar old or new ; but is iii part |>erfeetly void and 
metningless, and in part com|iosed of lery mixed dkterials. 
The port in it whkdi is new, is that fiuialic spirit of conquest it 
ha* inculcated and diStisisl through the world; and that part 
in it whirii is old, is copied from the Hebrew traditions and 
the ChristiaB levelatioii, or roiitaiiis allusions to the one nr to 
the other, including some old Araluon cuetoms and usages 
which riiis reKpon has still retained. 

In IIm first infuicy 6f the Mahometan frith, and during the 
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lint dupates and nva whicli occurred about that rcli|non, B 
number of Maliomet's followers were obliged to seek refuge in 
j£lluopia, when the Cbriatian monarch of that country asked 
them whether ihcy were Christians. They cited in reply se¬ 
veral passages from the sayings and poems of their prophet, 
relating to the Saviour, Co his birth, and to the Virgin Mary, 
In thcw the propliet spoke of the birth and origin of our 
Saviour, os of a Gnostic eradiation or emanation of divine 
power ; and though such language was by no means consonant 
with the Christian doctrine of the divinity of Christ, yet it was 
calculated to produce on the minds of some of the eastern sec¬ 
taries a very false and deceitful impression. Favourable to 
Cliristionity as some of these expressions might at first sight 
appear to the ignorant, there was much again that betrayed 
a spirit of iho most abided lio.stility towards the Christian 
religion. Fven tlio proliibitinn of wine was perhaps not so 
inni'li intended for a moral precept, Ulrich considered in that 
point of view, would be far too ijevere, os for answering a reli¬ 
gious design of the founder ; for he might hope that the 
uipri'ss comicmnalion of a liipiid which forms an essential 
clement of llie ('lirisliaii sarrilirc, would necessarily recoil on 
that sacrilice itself, and tints raise an irtsuperable Wrier be¬ 
tween his creed and tlio religion of Christ. The peculiar 
spirit and true character of any religious system, must be 
judged not so much by the letter of its professed doctrines, aj 
by its practice and prevailing usages. And thus that estab¬ 
lished custom is extremely remarkable, which mokes it impe¬ 
rative un every Jew who may wish to become a Mahometan,, 
previously to receive the rite of baptism. Thus did Mahomet 
think to stand upon the basis of Christianity; and while 
addressing the Arabs, he appealed solely to the religion of their 
first ancestor, and of the other patriarchs, he assigned in his 
gradnated scale of revelatioa, the first degree to Judaism, the 
second U» Christianity, and the third and highest to hu own 
Islam. That he was a mere fanatic, and entirqly devoid of 
all ambstiona or political views, 1 cannot admit; and although 
be himself had even been more unconscious of a deliberate 
hostility towards the mysteries of the true religion, anoik^r 
may have inspnred him with that subtle design. 

Such then was this new. or, as the founder himself styled 
thie pure old doctiiua of all-coDt|iieriog Islam, and of all Sfl^ 
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passing faith, which tliis pretenilcd restorer' of the religion of 
Abraham—this false Paraclete of niisconeeived promise and 
idle phantasy, brought and announced to the world :— a pro¬ 
phet without miracles—n faith without mi/steries—and a 
morality without love, which has encouraged the thirst of 
blood, and which began and terminated in the most unbounded 
sensuality. .Supposing even, that one of tlie leading points in 
this system of morals, the rc-establishnient of polygamy to 
such a wide extent, and at a period of the world when tliis 
‘institution was formally abolished among many nations, and 
among others had fallen into disuse, could be in some measure 
excused by the customs of Asia, the wants of climate, and 
the general prejudices of the nation, or other like cause ;— 
what must wo think of a code of moralsjirofcssing to be divine, 
which ill opfiosition to the Christian doTtrine of pure hapjiiness 
enjoyed by the celestial spirits in the intuition of God, and to 
which man must even in this life, aspire by ligilant [ireparntion, 
if he wishes to render himself worthy of that state—can form 
no other ideal of eupreme felicity—can devise no other expe¬ 
dient to (ill up the immense void which this religion has left 
in the supernatural world, than a boundless llareiu—a Paradiso 
of lust, pprlrayed in the most glowing colours of scnsuidit^l 
That part of the Mussulman morulitv relating to our tellow- 
beings; tlio precepts of alms-deeds which it prescribes, is tho 
only jpart entitled to praise, which we willingly oCrord; and 
we sincerely trust that not merely the commandment, but 
the custom and practioe oficlioiity among Christians may 
never prove inferior. But in every otlicr respect, this religion 
penniu not only hatred and vengeance, in opposition to that 
Christian precept so repeatedly inculcated, and so deeply en¬ 
graven on our mind* — llie pardon of our enemies ; but it 
encourages, and oven commands iirecoiicileablc hostility, eternal 
warfare, eternal slaughter, to propagnto throughout the world 
a belief in this blo n d ^ t^did prophot of pride and lust. Perhaps 
all the Heatl^ao nation* put together, in thu long scries of ages, 
llave not offend to tlicir false gods so many human victims, 
a* in UlU new Arabian idolatry have been sacrideed to this 
higlily extolled ouli-Cliristian prophet. For the esaenco of 
idolatry u not in name* or in words, in rites or in socrifiGe*; 
but in the natare of things, in the actual transactions of life, 
in nn-Chriatian eustoms, and anti-Christian aentimeuU, and thara 
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is eTen that old bla<V etonp-idol, of which I have said before in a 
lifpiiriiti\e spiiso, timt it has ever remained firmly filed in the 
rclifpon of Mahomet. The commennement of thi.s religion 
was not marheil hv any eontest about mysteries of faith, or 
jHiiuLs i>r doctrine; but by eoinbat.s of another kind more eongo- 
nlnl to the spirit of the Arabs, by a war which broke out between 
the party of Mahoimt, and the hostile tribe which refused to 
acknowledge him for a prophet, and whose refusal occasioned 
hi.s /light from Mecca, In this Sontest he drew the sword, 
foiighr, courageou.slv against the unbelievers, and by overpower¬ 
ing by force of amis all who rcfusnl to recognise him os a 
prophet, thought to prove his divine mission. He met, how¬ 
ever, with much resistance, and had many factions to over¬ 
come, iK’forc lie succeeded in .subduing the various tribes of 
his nation. This contest lastnl for ten years, up to tho very 
niiiiiicut of his death, when he died master of all Arabia. 
Shortly before that event, he wrote very insolent letters to 
the V',in|)eror llerarlius, and tlig great King of Persia, sum¬ 
moning t'lem to acknowleslgi; him for a prophet, and to believe 
in lii-s mission. Hoth gave rather evasive replies, than positive 
refiisals ;—sir great was the terror which this now power of 
Hell lull already stnick into the world. 

Immediately on the death of Mahomet, a great contest arose 
among his disciples. On one side Ali, nis son-iu-law by 
marriage sJith his daughter Fatima, and on the other Abu- 
beker, his father-in-law, whose daughter Ayesha was the 
suiwiving widow of the prophet, and who whs aflerwards 
suceesnled bv Omar, contended with all the might of their 
respective adherents for superiority and dominion ; and this 
bloody Eamily-<]uarTel, which distro^ed the very infancy of the 
Arabian empire, bos produced among Mahometan nations a 
long and protracted religious schisin, which has continued 
down to the present day. This woe originally a mere per- 
aooal dispute, and not a dogmaiac oDOtrovtosy os among Chris- 
tiBo sects ; for the religion of Mahomet iiimishae no matter 
for sueh controrersies, as in reality it contains little of a doc¬ 
trinal nature, and recognises no dogmas but the two contained 
in the seven Arabic wonls of the well-known symbol of Islam ; 
—“ TTiere is no God but Ciod, and Mahomet is the Apostle 
of God." The one of these is a declaratioD of the self-endellt 
tenet of the tmity of God, but levelled indirectly against the 
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Christian dogma of the Trinity; while the other expresses the 
divine misrion of Mahomet, and by calling forth' a veneration 
that leads to the contempt and rejection of all things besides, 
has, in a practical point of view, really established a new 
epecies of idolatry. Abubeker and Omar asserted that they 
alone were the legitimate Caliphs and successors of Mahomet; 
and as the partisans of Ali rejected the supplement founded 
on oral tradition, to the poems and maxims of the prophet, 
they were stigmatised as schismatics by the opposite party. 
In Persia, the sect of Ali has remained predominant down to 
the pmsent day; and as in that country, the ancient traditions 
and old national poetry have been partly preserved, and have 
been combined in a very peculiar manner with the tenets of 
Mahometism, many bolder, freer, and less contracted notions 
have found their way among this people. Hence it is very 
possible that on a closer investigation, we could discover a 
great difference in the intellectual character of these two sects^ 
not so much, perhaps, in religiops doctrines, about which there 
is here little room for inquiry, as in moral feelings and views of 
life. 

The progress of the Arabian conquests was not checked by 
these internal disputes. Five years after the death of Mahomet, 
and fifteen fimm the commencement of the Hegira, the city of 
Jerusalem was conquered by the arms of the Arabs ; and in the 
eighteenth year of the same era, Egypt became a iftussulman 
province. The thirteenth year of the Hegira was not yet ter¬ 
minated, before tbe whole empire of Persia was subdued, and 
its last monarch of the race of Sassanidcs, Yezdegerd, had 
perished in foreign parts, a suppliant and a fugitive. In the 
fiftieth year of the Hegira, Ar^an vessels menaced and be¬ 
sieged Constantinople, which was indebted for its deliverance 
chiefly to the use of the Greek fire. In tlie ninetieth year of 
the same era, while on one side the Arabs extendea their 
victorious arms over India, they subverted on the other the Vi- 
fii-Goth lun^cnn in Spain and Portugal, and became masters of 
the whole Hesperian peninsula, as far os those inaccesible 
mountuns, in wnose fastnesses a fugitive remnant of the ruling 
Gotha, and of the old mhabitants of the country had intrenched 
thcamelvaa, thence to cany on that straggle for freedom, wfaidl 
tiH the Bonqnest of Granada, and the complete eapnkiem 
of the Moon from Spain, lasted for a period of eight hundred 
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yearB. After tho Jownfiil of the first dynasty of Caiiphfi of the 
house of Oramiyah, and the subsequent accession of the Ab- 
bajsules fb the empire, a separate and independent Caliphate 
woe established in Mussulman Spain, and lasted there for 
seremi agvs. The Arabs had scarce achieved the conquest of 
Spaiil, when they aspired to the possession of the Visi-Goth and 
Eurpindian provinces of FJknce. But a term was at lost put 
ti) the process of their arms, by the mighty victory which the 
Frank Iiero, Charles Martel, gained between Toura and Poitiers, 
over their general, Abtleraine, who fell on tho field with the 
flower of his troops, in the twentieth year after the conquest of 
Spain, and in the hundred and tenth year of the Hepra. Thus 
did the ann of Charles Martel save and deliver the Cliristian 
nations of the West, from the Jeailly grasp of all-destroying 
Islam. In Asia the unFtersal dominion of the Arabs was moro 
and more firmly cniisolidatei], and the second of the Abbossides, 
Almansor, erected the city of Bagdad,*or tbe new Babylon, not 
far front the countiy nhere the old was situated, and which was 
thenceforth the vast metropolis of an immense empire.* • 

* It may not perhaps be uninteresting to the reader to compare 
with Scliligid's account of Mohammcdanianii^aa admirable though 
briefer aketeh of the same religion by the hand of another great master 
—the illustrious Gocitcs. In the Synopsis which he has published of 
the IxH:tiirc8 on Universal History, that he has been for several year* 
delivering atrMunich, we hnii the following remarkable passage on the 
Mohammc<lan religion. The author after speaking of the various trials 
which the Christian church had to endure, says: “ Hence the young 
church must wrestle with all the forms of error in the Gnostic doctrines 
and m the other heresies ; one after the other she remains tlie triumph* 
ftnt conqueress over all, and maintains against every attack her well- 
halamced equilibriuin. At length, when the contest has raged for cen* 
furies, the enemy combines in one focus all the scattereii rays of error; 
and the Prophet of Mecca knows how to balance himself therein. The 
riyui MonoiheiMm of bis doctrine, which by denying the Trinity, and 
with it all personal manifestation of the Deity, limits its idea to the 
depths of eternity, without admitting any true or living eoinmuniiai*' 
tioo of the Gudhead with what appertains to tuna, naturally allures tha 
nwtaphytical pride which in this abstraction hath made itself its own 
gud. The ttkfcal PamilutMa which this religion prufessea, while it fur* 
nisbes a pretext, a motive, and a paUiation to all the pretenBiuns of tha 
mighty, to the ambitimi of usurpera, thw violence of pride, and tbe ojtd- 
gaiKX of tyranny, and at tbe same time consoles and disarms the in¬ 
jured and the opfveaed, by the ineTitahleDus of datiny, must draw to 
ICe tmThi r the men of the sword, of vicdeiios, of hhaod, and Unk 
those once bound iodissolohlj to blm, Xhe ^ StuiaimomiMmL, to 
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The new religion and conquesta of the Arabs may be con¬ 
sidered in the light of a new migration of nations, as no in¬ 
considerable portion of tlie Moorish population pnSled into 
Spain; and this Arabian migration has exerted in Asia and in 
Africa, a far more extensive influence on empire, language, 
manners, political institutions, and intellectual cultivation, than 
the invasion of the Germanic trilfts has exercised in Europe. 
When we compare the emigrations nf the Germanic tribes, 
with those of the Arabs, and consider the violence which cha¬ 
racterised the latter, the pernicious influence they have exerted 
on the human mind, and on civilisation, and the despotism they 
have invariably introduced into political and domestic society, 
we may look upon the migrating tribes of Germany, almost as 
colonies, which tliongh originally they partook nf a warlike cha¬ 
racter, yet inclined more and more to'a peaceful nature, and 
ultimately assumed that spirit, when the tumult of intermediate 
anarchy had subsided, and Christianity had more intimately 
blended and Anally incorporated the new settlers and tlie old 
imhabitants. 

As the divine author of Christianity had promised his disci¬ 
ples, that the high power of God should ever abide rvith them, 
should guide and defend them ; and that the assisting and ooun- 
eelling Spirit of truth, of peaceful order, and of active zeal 
should never be removed from them; the efficacy of this divine 
promise was now manifested during this intermediate period of 
anarchy ; and though in a different form from what it appeared in 
the earlier ages of the church, y ot was it perfectly adapted to the 
exigencies of time. The great problem of the ago was first in 
this new agglomeration of nations, to endeavour to allay the 
agitated elements of society, till after that agitation had sub¬ 
sided, they should grow and strengthen into organic life and 

which hli creed opens so free a scope, both in this world and the next, 
molt rally round the apostle of lust, the multitude that bums with oU 
the passionate glow of that fervid zone, and place under his control 
all the wild, flery energies of that region. And thus do the cold doc¬ 
trine, Iho cutting steel, and the destroying flame go before him os his 
missionaries; anil the soutli and the cost, and soon even a part of the 
European west, are bowed under the yoke of his religion : and while in 
the Caliphate he founds for it a new spiritual and secular empire, the 
modem world between Clirisllnnily and Mohanunedanism hceomes 
divided Into night and day."—“ Goerres Uher die Qrundlage der Wdt- 
geKhlelite," page 99-100. Brcslaw, 1830.—TVaat. 
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form ; and next, Eo preserve the heritage of European science 
and letters, and thus sow the seeds of a richer and more flour¬ 
ishing harvest for future ages. And to affect this by the mild 
and genial influence of Christianity, was tlie object, the task, 
and the work of the distinguished ecclesiastics, bishops, dignita¬ 
ries, and other apostolic men of those ages. The two great 
popes, Leo and Gregory, sltotie conspicuous above all their eon- 
temporaries, and were in that period of anarchy, a pillar of 
strength and a shield of safety to afflicted Rome and Italy—the 
guardians of Euro[>ean society and of Christian science. Both 
bv their practical and instructive writings, arc considered as tho 
last of the ancient fathers ; and Ijeo even is remarkable for 
great purity of diction and force of elirquence. In point of 
science and lenming, the succeeding bishops and dignitaries of 
the church cannot indeed be compared with the ancient fathers ; 
but on the other hand, they united with a true Christian piety 
a piaietical sense that never failed t<f discern everywhere what 
was fitting for the emergency of the moment. The monastic 
schools founded by St. Benedict were indeed of a very different 
nature from the primitive eremitical institutes of Egypt; and 
cntirelv adapted to the exigencies of Europe in that am;, they 
were the asylums and seminaries of ledbning and philosophic 
contemplation j and while they promoted the interests nf educa¬ 
tion, they Were equally conducive to the progress of agriculture. 
A number of wnrks have sufficiently shown how much the in¬ 
fluence of the Benedictine order, which for many centuries 
extended over all the countries of the West, has advanced the 
intellectual civilisation of modern Europe, and indeed sown its 
first seeds. 

Dy Bishop Boaifoce the Christian religion was established 
and widely diflused in the interior of Germany. At an earlier 
|>erind, other holy men animated with an apostolic zeal, forty 
of whom were sent by Pope Gregory the Great, carried tho 
light of the Gospel into Bntaiii; where it was received with 
|>cculiaT avidity by the Piets and Scots, and the old inhabitants 
nf Erin, os well as by the Anglo-Saxons, In true Christian 
piety, and in such knowledge and science as the age possessed, 
En^and during this Saxon period, prior and down to the reign 
of Alfred, maintained nearly a pre-eminence above the other 
kingdoms of the West. Even that apostle of the Germans, 
BoniTBCe, originally named Wiufried, mme from England; and 
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among the writers of the age, Alcuin asserted the intellectual 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon Christians. Limited as was 
the knowledge of the western world in those ages, and narrow 
the circle of European science and learning, still we find in 
those times, but almost only in the West, writers of very 
original powers, and peculiar turn of mind, whose writings, 
composed either in a barbarous Ldtin, nr in a half-formed Ro¬ 
manic vernacular tongue, are the faithful and instructive mirrors 
of the spirit of tlie times. On the other hand, the later 
Byzantine writers, though they posses.sed incomparably greater 
resources, and much more extensive pliilnlogical acijuirements, 
have protlured nothing but learned compilations. 

Now there arose in the West, Christian kings, heroes, and 
legislators, both among the Franks and the Saxons, such as 
Charlemagne and Alfred, who os men were not indeed fault¬ 
less, but who should be judged, and appreciated according to 
the character of their times; a knowledge of which is neces¬ 
sary for rightly understanding the spirit of these extraordinary 
men. In peace and in war they endeavoured firmly to estab¬ 
lish and new model society on Christian principles and maxims; 
and they restored the western in the form of a great Christiem 
empire, destined to defend and protect all Christian states— 
all the civilised nations of the European confederacy, against 
barbarian invasion and internal anarchy. 

If we compare these Frank and Saxon kings and emperors, 
valiant and chivalrous ns they were, thirsting for glory, yet 
seeking and establishing peace, honouring justice, and founding 
or restoring laws, on one hand with those Saracen rulers nnil 
caliphs, ever burning with a rage for coiic^iiest and destrucrion, 
and on the other hand, with that Byzantine court, presenting 
almost alwa^ the uniform picture of corruption, and ruling 
over an empire pining in hopeless decay—if we contrast those 
flashes of genius which distiiiguislied the writings of the 
western nations, with the dead, spiritless monotony pervading 
oU the productions of the Byzantino intellect, superior as tho 
Greeks were to the rest of Europe in erudition, science, and 
literary stores; we shall find in this comparison, (taking into 
consideration the imperfection of all human things, and actions, 
and persons, for even in this period of the worid, errors and 
defects are to be found in the conduct of individuals mixed up 
with the moat praiseworthy qualities) wc shall find, I »j, in 
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this comparison, tRe best vindication and the highest eulogium 
of the Catliolic West and its earlier history. The misrepre¬ 
sentation of that history formerly so frequently mode by the 
passions, the exaggenitions, and the prejudices of party, has 
still an injurious influence, but is with us no longer in season; 
for the moment has arrived, when fixed in the right centre, we 
must now begin to take a more complete and comprehensive 
lurv'cy of the primitive world, and classical antiquity, next of 
the history of the middle age, anil of modern times, down to 
tile present day, and to that approaching futurity still in tho 
crisis of its formation; and when we must judge them with 
more correctness in all their detmls, and understand them 
better by examining their relative position in the p'eat plan of 
history, and estimate them all by the standard given to us by 
God, which is the only^rue one. Then we shadl judge these 
particulars without predilection, and without aversion, “ tine 
odio eC sine dUecHone,” which is Aimewhat more than that 
excellent and greatest of all ancient hutorians, who gave 
atteronce to this saying, really accomplished, or was indeed in 
his time and with his principles capable of accomplishing. 
For it is only the knowledge and complete comprehension of 
the great scheme of history, which can %nable us to rise above 
the particular transactions of our own, or of a foreign nsdion, 
of the present times or of post ages; and it is this knowledge 
which can alone clearly and safely determine the feeling with 
which we should regara particular historiesd facts. But for 
that end, the ancient historian, os well os all antiquity, wanted 
the clue which Christianity alone has given us, to the internal 
connexion of the world’s history, and which they who seek for 
it elsewhere but in this religion, will certainly seek in vain. 

In this period of anarchy, and during the sway of the Lom¬ 
bards, the circumstances of the times gave to the popes a para¬ 
mount authority in the internal administration of the city and 
district of Home; as well as a general political influence over 
aU Italy; on influence which was for the moat part very salu¬ 
tary, and tended efiectually to insure the public peace and 
prosperi^. I must here ol^rve that this poUticai position and 
power of the popes, so naturally adapted to the cinmnutancea 
of the rimes, and to the general situation of the western 
world, was first put in a clear and correct point of view by 
writers not belonging to the Catholin church. For the poUta- 
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cal hutoriani on the Catholic side havi, in almost every 
DOtnitry, retained too lively a recollection of the warm disputes 
4a to'tne respective limits and rij^hts of the ecclesiastical and 
scieular power, mt to be swayed by such feelings in their con- 
Mj^ion and accounU of an a^e long gone by ; and this has 
certainly weakened the impartiality becoming the tribunal of 
lustory> 

After the subversion of the Ostro-Goth dominion in Italy, 
the disgrace or dissatisfaction of the Byzantine general, 
Narses, provoked the incursion of tho Lombards into Italy, 
This people were not so exclusively devoted to the Arian party; 
41 ap ortion of them, and several among th^ir kings professed 
the Catholic religion ; but they wore far from possessing the 
odld, g« neroua character of the Goths, and their sway often 
rtoved oppressive in Italy. Yet evAy thing appeared more 
oaalrable and more tolerable in the opinion of many other- 
wIm unprejudiced historians, than the impending danger of 
Bytandne rule. When in the middle of the seventh century, 
die Orrek Emperor Constans il. waged war in Italy gainst 
the Lombards, and in the course of the war conquered ^me, 
the plunder, especially of the treasures of ancient art, was so 
immense, that compalod with these Greek devastations, all the 
aarUer and destructive ravages of the Goths appeared to be 
nothing. The ships which were conveying to Constantinople 
all these plundered treasures of art, fell into the hands of the 
Arehs, and wen destroyed, so that it vvas never known what be- 
oame of their valuable freight. Bo true it is, that Rome perished 
lolely and entirely by her own hand, by internal discord, and 
the weight of her own corruption, and not by the hands of 
Germans or of Goths. 

When at the commencement of the eighth century, the do¬ 
minion of tile rude Lombards became oppressive, and the Greek 
awny Under the loonoolast Leo was still more detested, and all 
die oitiea and provinces of Italy had revolted against it; Rope 
Gregory II. .without any previoua concert, and by unanimous 
oOnaent, was placed at the head of the Italian league, and dc- 
(daiM Ha chief ; but he warned his countrymen against tho 
danger! at precipitation, exhorted them to the miuntenanre of 
paaMv and ever cherished the hope of (ditaining a friendly 
reconeiliadOn with tho Byiantine emperor. Hie rigid prohi- 
Ution of the idigloiu use of images was proper in reoee cases 
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only, where the use of them was not conbned to • mei _ 
tion^ respect, but was likely to degenerate into a real adomUc^ 
and idolatry, and where a strict separation from pagan natioDi 
and their rites was a matter of primary importance, as WU 
tlie case in the Jewish dispensation of old. But now that tho 
Maliomcdon proscription, and scomful rejection of all holjr 
emblems and images of devotion, arose from a decidedly antt- 
Christian spirit, that displayed itself either in open violence or 
secret macWiation against the Ckristion religion ; this By¬ 
zantine attack on images, and this furious W'or against all 
symbols of piety, which in its ulterior consequences might and 
must have proceeded to much greater length^ can be regarded 
only as a mod contagion of the moral disease of the age. This 
disorder and (ionzy i ndee d subsided ; and the Greeks of the 
Byzantine empire in their religious rites, os well as do^mWi^ 
have leinained Christians, and fahhbil to the old Chnstian 
traditions. Yet this controversy on tho use of images, and tha 
Biiimnsilies and jealousies whibh it enkindled between tha 
Christians of tho East and West, did not a little contribute Us 
that perfectly groundless, irrational, and unhappy schism whicli 
lias severed the Greeks from tho universakchuren. 


The protracted contest between the kings of Lombardy and 
the Greek Ezarchs of Havenoa, (during whose disnubn thit 
popes felt the calling and inclination, but had not tlie power 
to exercise the high functions of protectors to oppressed Itsdy,) 
naturally provok^ the arbitratien of die Franks, led to 
establishment of their protectorate over Italy, and was thus tlux 
first occasion of the restoration of the Westeru Empire) and 
the foundation of the great Christian imperial monarchy. Tba 
eublime idea of such an empire sprang solely and entirely 
out of circumstances and events, as tWy arose, and had not by 
any individual been fully anticipated, mdeh leas clearly undet- 
Btoud. Hence we cannot attribute to any persons the Uame or 
cutire merit of events that really took place of themselves, by 
the mere force of ciicumstaiices, the spirit of the times, and tOB 
happy impulse of a lofty inspiration. jJor can we at this remote 
distance of time, and under circumstances so totally dissinular, 
institute a formal discussion (in the muimer of the Jurists) on 
the lawfulness of unlawfulness of any particular measure io thiB 
mries of rablic acta. No omintry besides was uppiXissadL 
by so many and Midi oontniifing rukn, as dmt Italy wlnchliBif 
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once bowed all nations beneath her yoke. Sicily, which hod 
been conquered by the Arabs, laboured under the most cruel 
oppression; and it was the tyrannical conduct of the Greek 
^oremors that had paved the way for the conquest of that 
island. In the third century, the Franks had already migrated 
into Gaul; their rulers were Irom the origin of their empire 
most devoted to Christianity; and had besides in their conduct 
towards kindred or neighbouring nations, evinced a more 


judicious, prudent, and systematic policy, than had been shown 
hy any other Germanic or Gothic tribe, in the invasion and 
subsequent government of the Roman provinces. This nation. 


which from its origin had ever been w'armly attached to the 
Catholic church, which had subdued the Visi-Goth kingdom in 
Ooul, had become masters of the llurgvndian provinces, while 
it perpetually strove to extend and consolidate its dominion in 
the interior of Germany; ivas now, after its splendid victory over 
the Saracens, and the general protection which this victory hod 
insured to all Christendom, called into Italy, less by the pope and 
the Romans, than by the state of affairs, and the urgency of times 
and circumstances, there to terminate anarchy, and re-establish 
the ancient order of things, or one better adapts to the exigencies 
of the age. The empire of the Franks was henceforward the 
most powerful state m the West, and was indeed the great 
centre of the civilised world; as afterwards became, though on 
a higher and more extended scale, the'great Christian empire 
of the middle age in Germany and in Italy. Here we find that 
high clue in human history to which we should ever adhere— 
on one side, the luminous trace of the more immediate provi¬ 
dence of God—and ou the otlier, the gradual unfolding of the 
human mind, evinood in science ns in language, in feelings 
U in modes of tliinking—an intellectual development, which 
though often conceal)^, and, as it were, buried beneath 
the agitated surface of external events, forms (together with 
the conduct of Divine Providence,) the real and essential 
matter and purport in the history and progress of human 
commnnitiea. In this respect, if we regard either of the 
then two great rival powers in ths £itst, wc sh&ll find thiut 
DMther the dead monetony of the ByiaDliiie empire^ sinkiog' 
eter lower ia the scale of morale j^idcal, and intellectuiu 
degndatioo, nor the more baatY growth and the intonal di^ 
trmetioa of the Saracenic empire, (preeetitiDg, as it doe% in its 
long eehes of political cataitro^ea, military rerolutioos, and 
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fraqusnt changes of dynasty, the sorne tedious unifomiity of 
despotism), will furnish much matter of interest or of moment 
to the philosophic historian. It is in this period of the world, 
the gr^ual organisation of the Christian state, os in a later age, 
the derelopmeut of Christian science, wliich chiefly commands 
our regard, naturally so curious after all that relates to the con- 
rems and destinies of mankind, and fi.\c9 our attention exclu¬ 
sively, or more particularly, on that European West, where 
all now displayed a fuller life, add a more constant movement 
and activity. 

The tciTitorial partitions, and the various feuds and dissen¬ 
sions which occurred between the Frank kings, possess but 
htlle, or at best a suboidinate interest, amid the great events of 
the times—it is tlie Itjjding idea of the age, the progressive 
march of society at this period, which offers matter of instruc¬ 
tion to the historian. Mauy faults ayd errors, however, stained 
tile first execution of this grand plan of a Christian empire ;— 
such, for instance, were those Wars which Charlemagne waged 
against the .Saxons, os well os similar \> ors under his prede- 
eiasors in the prccediug age ; fur tlic propagation of the Chris¬ 
tian religion hy suclt means of eoGrcion,,caD scarcely ever be 
excused, and in no case entirely justified. The best excuse is 
perhaps in the fact, that nil wars between tribes nearly allied, 
are like family disputes, usually conducted with greater stub¬ 
bornness and animosity. However, in the year 784, Charle¬ 
magne concluded with the Saxons a peace which was very 
advantageous to the latter; and tlic extremely prosperous and 
flouruhing condition of the empire, and even of the countries 
in the north of Germany, under Henry, the first king of the 
Saxon race, proves at least that the evil was confined within 
vciy njijTDW limits, and had not been productive of such wide¬ 
spread and protracted desolation. 

In the transition from the Carlovingiou to the Capetian dy¬ 
nasty, We should not forget that the monarchy was not strictly 
hereditary in any German state, but was for the most part 
merely elective ; and it was only he, who had proved himself 
a valiant, prudent, and powerful defender of his nation, that 
became the man of the public choice. Royalty was then con- 
sideiad more in the light of on office, a charge, a peculiar call¬ 
ing, than of an inheritance or patrimony. The gcnetal idea 
of the Christian empire, was a universal proteutorate over all 
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Christian nations and countries—a mig'hty central dominion 
founded on justice, while the great connecting and pervading 
power of the whole system was supposed to reside in the perfect 
unity of religious principles. When this religious unity was 
destroyed, the whole political edifice fell to pieces ; and in the 
struggles of later times, the artificial relation.? founded on a 
more mechanical balance of power, on a republican equality of 
states, without the foundation of Christian nr any other solid 
principles, hare furnished, as e'xporiencc has shown, hut a very 
bad substitute for that old Cliristinii brotlierliood of the Euro¬ 
pean states and nations ; and have in the general subversion of 
Christian morality, produced a sort of polite disorder and re¬ 
fined anarchy. 

In the partition of the Carlovingian empire—a partition 
which was only in aeconlanec with tliose prinriplcs of descent 
wliich regulated tlie iiihcriytncc of the great families—we con 
trace an almost heroic, and if we might u.'c the expression, a 
naive patriarchical confideuco in the duration of that religious 
unitjr : for it was only on such a basis that men deemed it 
possible to combine the advantage of the domestic, interna! 
goveninicnt of a eouiijry limited in extent, with the control 
of one general superintending monarchy. When a man of 
such consummate prudence, such long foresight, and powerful 
understanding as Charlemagne, deemed such a scheme not im¬ 
practicable, aud thought it possible to. maintain the political 
unity of his empire, under tlic joint dominion of his sons, and 
by their subordmalinn to their eldest hrniher ; we should learn 
not to judge the plan with too much preoipiliitloii, and accord¬ 
ing to the notions of our times, and our present systems of 
policy. This first partition whieli Cliarleiimgnc Imd designed, 
was prevented by tlic hand of death. The entire division of 
the wliolc Carloviiigian empire iiitu tlin-e distinct jKirtioiis, 
was first cfTeclrd by Ix-wis the I’ioiis; but tlie peiqictunl family 
dissensions which oceurred under his .surccssors, the weak¬ 
ness or violence of their rlmracters, anti the various farlions 
whioh arose, rendcreil totally impossible the maintenance of 
that union, which was originiJIv sought to be peqietuateil in 
the empire, and led to the final dismemberment and total disso¬ 
lution of the old empire of tlie Franks, when another dynasty 
•uoceeded to tlie imperial crown. 

In the ^mitive monarchy of the Germans, however, th« 
exuteuce of the four great national diitchies, which were subor- 
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iliimte to tlio im’perial crown, far more happily BccompliBhed 
this union of a local, doincatic, and paternal pjvemment with 
the control of one powerful and superintending monarchy j so 
long at legist as internal union subsisted, and discord had not 
obUiiiicd the supremacy. There then existed, though mostly in 
a difl'erent form than afterwards, a division of powers in tho 
slate a.s well as in the church j but unity in this division, or 
with this division, was sought for only in Cnristian and national 
sentiments ; ami as long os thtse subsisted in their infegrity, 
the body politic remained unimpaired. At no time has a political 
coiislilutiou or lutKlo of government been devised, which could 
permanently supjjly the place of jwinciplc. 

In the iiatiimul meetings of tlie great and smaller states 
of that age, in their asscnihlcd councils of dukes and princes, 
bishops, counts ami ffrJs, nobles and frocmen (to whom were 
added the eommims of tlic cities, ^when by their rights and 
privileges they begun to obtain importance), we must look for 
the first germ of all the sui^'cediiig parliaments and .states- 
general of the ]'iun>|K>an nations, and nf the rights of the 
ailTerfnt orders nf society, and the privileges and cor|)Orttto 
imnmnilies of tliu cities. All these rights and liberties were 
purely local—they grew up on the root nf national customs— 
they were founded on iin s|>eculativc theory of universal esjuality, 
but nu positive usage and special laws. The union and stability 
of ail emput' was tlieu,souglit for not in the balance of artificial 
forms, but in the holy heritage of aucient customs; in principle, 
in short. 

Un this basis, first of Christian, then nf national sentiments, 
do all C hristian states re|)oso ; and whan this fnundntion is 
destroyed, those states arc undone. Ecclesiastical power had 
then a n-al and .suhstaiilial oeight, and a very extended circle 
of operation ; aliliough its limits and relations with secular 
authority were not to rigidly circumscribetl as afterwards. To 
be sensible ihat this division of power will not neccssarilv impair 
the unity of strength and spirit in the social frame, as long as 
principle rcniai.is pure, and religious concord is proservctl ; we 
need only call to our reeollcctinii the fact, that all Christian 
■latcs and kingdoms have spning from this happy agreement 
between secular ;uid ecclesiastical authority, and tnat this unioi, 
was the sure foiindalioii of their stability. And so long os both 
powers remained in harmonious accoi^ tlic times were pru*- 
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perouB, peace and jimtice ever increased, and the condition of 
nations was flourisliinfr and happy. Christianity, says n great 
historian, who manifests a greater predilection for antiquity, and 
even for the Oriental world, hut whose comprehensive intellect 
often rightly appreciates the benign iiiHuence of this religion, 
which with us must have the priority; Christianity was the 
electric spark which first roused the warlike nations of the 
north, rendered them susceptihle of a higher civilisation, 
stamped the peculiar character, and founded the political insti¬ 
tutions of modern nations, which have spmng out of such 
hoterogciicous clemepts. And wo may add, Christianity was 
the connecting power whiih linked together the great com¬ 
munity of Eurojican nations, not only in the moral and 
jpolitical relations nf life, but in ncience and inodes of tliink- 
ing. T1 le church was like the Sll-embracing vault of 
heaven, henoath whose kiniUy shelter, those warlike nations 
began to settle in peace, knd gradually to frame their laws and 
institution.s. Even the office ,pf instruction, the heritage of 
ancient knowledge, the promotion of science, and of all that 
tended to advance the progress of the human mind, devolved ti> 
the care of the church, and were exclusively confined to the 
Chrbtion schools. If science was tlien of a very limited range, 
it was still quite proportioned to the exigencies and intellectual 
cultivation of the age; for mankind cannot transcend all the 
degrees of civilisation by a single bound, hul must mount slowly 
anu in succossiou its various grades ; and at any rate, science 
was not at that time nnprofitably buried in libniries and in the 
closets of tho learned, as was afterwords the case in Europe, 
and oven partly then among the Oyaaiilines. The little kuow- 
Icilge which was then possessed, was by tlie more active spirit, 
and the sound understanding and practical sense of the Euro¬ 
pean natiims, and their better priesthood, applied with general 
advantagv to the interests of society. Science was not then, as 
ill the later period of its proud ascendency, in open hostility 
with tlio pure dictates of faith and the institutiona of life. On 
that world so variously excited in peace, as in war, and by the 
differont pursuits of art and industiy, usefid knowledge and whole¬ 
some speculation 'desceuded, not like a violent flood, but like the 
soft distillations of tlie re&cshing dew, or the gentle drops of fer- 
tiliaing rain, firom tlie Ilcavpu offaitk which oveo'-orched tne whole. 

EMU UF USGTOU XII. 
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LECTURE XIII. 

On Ihe Formation anil Consuliilation of tlio Christian GoTernment in 
Mmlem Tinios—On the Fnnciple jrliich led to the Establishment of 
the Old German Empire. 

The first three centuries of the Christian era, and nf motlem 
liistiiry, compose tho opneh when, hy a second fiat of creation, 
the li^ht of Christianity s[)rcad through tho tvholo Homan 
w orld, and when aftiy undergoing long persecutions, the reli¬ 
gion of Christ, under Constantine, came victorious out of the 
.struggle. The second epoch, or tli^; succeeding five centuries 
comprtdiend that chaotic and intermediate state in the history 
of manhind, nr the transitinn from declining antiquity to 
miHleni times, growing out of the ruins of tho ancient world— 
the fermenting ini.iture of many and various elements nf social 
life. Hut when at last the temjiest Inqjl disburdened itself of 
its fury, the clouds had broken asunder, and the pure firmament 
of Christian faith hail stretched out its ample vault to shelter 
the rise nf new communities ; when the wild waters of that 
mighty inundation of iwitions had begun gradually to flow olf; 
then the Germanic lribe*i, ineorjiorated with the Romanic 
natioms, laid the deep, firm soil on which modern European 
society was to spring up and flourish. For it was Charlemagne 
who hiid the sure founiiation for Christian government, and all 
the improvements of its subsequent superstructure. On thia 
basis of Christian government, and Christian manners, and 
under the cover and vivifying influence of the luminous firma¬ 
ment of Christian faith, sprang human science out of the small 
fragments of ancient art and learning, which had survived all 
these mighty devastations ; till at last it expanded into a fuller 
bloom, and grow into a more heavenly and Christian form. 
This new progress of social man under the Christian form of 
government, and this progress of the human mind in Christian 
•oence, mark the thind epoch of modem hiatoiy, or the seven 
eentones which elapied from the reign of Charlemagne, to the 
diecovery of the New World, and the commencement of the Re- 
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formation. It may naturally be supposed ’ that these seven 
centuries which witnessed the progressive civilisation of modem 
nations, and the vigorous growth and wide spread of Christian 
principles, were at the same time a period of struggle both in 
the state and in science, and that in each of these departments, 
the spirit of Christianity was intermixed with, and most inju¬ 
riously and fatally thwarted and npj)osed by, many un-Christian 
«lements. And indeed, to discover and discriminate between 
these conflicting elements, to.comprehend and deteriniiie their 
mutual bearings one towards the other, is the fit problem for 
historical philnsophy. The progress of the Chiisti.iii state and 
the advancement of Christian science, form during this period 
the main subject of an universal history, when this is not a 
mere collection of special or national histories, but truly uni¬ 
versal, in the philosophic sense of the term ; treating solely of 
those subjects common to all mankind- nr which illustrate the 
general march of humanity. Ilcnce all other historical views, 
oictated by a predilection for one’s own country—inquiries into 
the political institutions nf'one, or several, or all existing states 
—a review of the circle of mercantile operations, and their gra¬ 
dual extension, and of the ]irogrcss of the mechanical arts—and 
lastly, curious and erlidite dissertations on literature, philology, 
and the fine arts (however interesting, instructive, and in many 
respects useful, such special dissertations may be in themselves) 
—all lliBSO must ho either entirely excluded from general history, 
or must at least occupy a place very subordinate to, and arc 
deserving of notice only as riu* as they illustrate, w hat must ever 
constitute, the main subject of the Philosophy of History. In 
the first ages of the world, it is often difficult to obtain satis¬ 
factory information, and a competent degree of cert.'ilnty on the 
subjects wbicli arc alone, or at least cliicfly, worthy of attention. 
But ill mmlern times, it is a far more .arduous tusk to seli^ct out 
of the immeiiSB multitmlc and variety of facts susceptible of 
historical proof, those which arc ofa gimernl intcrcstto mankind, 
and amid the crowd of details stcailily to preserve the general 
outline of history. 

It would bo a groat error to refer to the Christian constitu¬ 
tion of the state and of seiein'e, every remarkable or important 
incident in the history of government and of science, merely 
because such incidents liave occurred in the middle iqje, or 
among Christian iiatinns of later times. Wo must stnve to 
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form a loftier idea^f the Christian model both in science and in 
goremmentf so that the highest and noblest nionumenti in 
either, should, from human infirmity, be^^onsidcred but faint ap- 
proiimations, I do not say, to the unattainable standard of an 
imn;^nurv perfection, but to tbe sober reality of Christian truth. 
Althoii^li it is not possible ri^pdly to separate public life from 
public opinions, on account of the intimate union between both, 
and Hie mutual inHueiiee which government and science exercise 
over one another; yet as the state is the ^oundwork for the 
cultivation of science, and the former must precede the latter, 1 
shjill follow this liistorical order, and eommenco with the eoii- 
stitutioii of the Chnslian state. 


i^s lierc the question is not as to the Bean Ideal of supreme 
]>crfcction, or as to a priH*isc, rigid, and scientific theory of the 
Cliristian state (for wliflli here, at least, if not for the present 
ago, the time may not have arrived), but merely os to a 
general outline of sueh a theory, 1 shall only observe, that the 
Christian state must rest on the ba|LS of religious feelings. 
For, without feeling, its relation to religion cannot be con¬ 
ceived—and sueii a mere relation, considered in itself, would 
lose iu religious chameU'r. But the government which is 
founded on Christianity, is on that accoiftt limited, and is con¬ 
sequently in its very nature abhorrent either from absolute 
dc<4|)ntisii], or tho uncontrolled tyranny of popular factions. In 
the next place, the government founded on religion, is one in 
wliich sentiment, personal spirit, ami personal character are 
the primary and ruling elements, and not the dead letter, end 
the ^Yriltell formula of a mere artificial constitution. In this 
la^t rcs|>cct one may say, that the Christian government in¬ 
clines Tory strongly towards monarchy; for, in monarchy, it is 
die sacred persnn of the king, the character of the ruler, the 
spirit of his ailininistration, confidence in his person, and at¬ 
tachment to the hereditary dynasty, which form the basis, the 
animating spirit, ami vinfying principle of tho social system. 
In a republic it is not llie person, but tho law which governs; 
nay, tiu* written won! of the law is there of the utmost im¬ 
portance; and thus the dead letter of the constitution is in a 
republic almost os aacm), ns in a mnnorehy the person called 
and o:)fUPcrBted to tho functions of government by divine right. 
But more than tliU we should not say—namely, that tho 
Cbrbtiau government, founded os it is on persouality and on 
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sentiment, inclines, on the whole, strongly towards the mo¬ 
narchical form—a leaning which is hy no means incompatible 
with many republica%usages and republican institutions of a 
subor^nato kind. Still less should we exaggerate this idea so 
far, as to maintain that the Christian government is entirely 
and necessarily monarchical, even in its outward form; and that 
a republic is objectionable at all times and under all circum¬ 
stances without distinction. Such absolutism in the doctrines 
of public law, and in the theory of government, is very remote 
from true Christian principles. The unliistorical government 
of mere reason—the destructive jirinciple of revolution—is 
indeed totally incompatible with Christianity; principally be¬ 
cause the Christian religion tolerates aud recognises all legal 
institutions, such as they are, without inquiring into their 
origin (as the gospel not only left inviblate, but even respected 
the legality of the Roman dominion in the conquered and in¬ 
corporated countries), aW also became the Christian notion 
of right, liko the Christian system of government, is by no 
means absolute, but is ever qualiRcd hy circumstances. A 
republican government, which is foimden not so much on the 
abstract or rationalist principle of absolute freedom and equality, 
but on ancient custhins and hereditary rights, on freedom of 
Sentiment and generosity of character, consequently on per¬ 
sonality, is hjr no means essentially opposedtothetruespiritof 
monarchy; still less is it inconsistent with the Christian theory 
of government. lint a despotism, illegitimate, not perhaps in 
its origin, but in its abuse of power, .strikes at the first prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian state, whose niili^ temperate, and histo¬ 
rical character is os abhorrent from absolutism, ns from the 
opposite principle of uiiqualiRcd freedom and universal equality 
—the revolutionary principle, which involves the overthrow of 
all existing rights. 

As in the Christian's estimation, the worth and excellence of 
an individual is not to be judged by his outward ap|>enrance, 
or by tlic observance of eertain forms, but by the sincerity ot 
his inward sentiment.s so the same observation will apply to 
states. It is the qiirit and purpose of an action, the nature of 
a deed, the personal conduct ai.splayed in a public measure, 
and not any outward form, whieli proves or determines the 
good or evil tendency of any important act, which may be the 
aulject of hiftory. That Christian tone and spirit wnkh be- 
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lon^ to the goremment of the iliuBtrioiu, but not iminaculate 
Charlemagne, does not proceed linm the circumstance, that he, 
like Alfraa after him, solicited the counsels and co-operation of 
his bishops in framing laws for the various provinces of his 
empire (lor many of these laws contained moral injunctions), 
or that at Rome the pope placed the imperial crown upon his 
head. But the Christian spirit of his government is evinced 
bv that lofty idea which filled up the whole of his active life— 
bv his cnneeptioD of the relations'of church and state, and of 
the utility of science for the civilisation of nations—by his pro¬ 
ject of an universal empire, destined to embrace and protect 
all civilised nations—the noble fabric of modem Christendom, 
of wliieh he laid the first foundation-stone, and which reveals 
his enlarged views, conyirehending alike his own age and sus- 
eeesling times. 

But whenever we meei in history with a government which, 
iiide|iondently of outward fnmis, is founded on the love of 
divine justice—on a priiieiple qf .self-devotion, whereby rulers 
ore ready to sacrifice their own interest, and even their own 
Biistence, in die cause of justire and of social prder—these, wa 
may be sun*, are the certain and indubitable marks of the realisa¬ 
tion of the Christian theory of law and government. On the other 
hand, wherever we perceive despotism or violence, or what we feel 
to be absoliite wrong, though they be veiled under the sanction 
of spiritual or temporal power, then we may be sure the whole 
enterprise is un-Christian, as the principle is un-Chvistian. Of 
all the different forms of this political disease, of the manifold 
kinds of tyranny, whether ecclesiastical or seciJar, military or 
commercial, domestic or municipal, academic or aristocratic, 
the despotism of popular licentiousness is the most reprehen- 
■ible in principle, and the most destructive in its effects. 

With the usages and institutions of the Germanic nations, 
this peculiar temper of the Christian religion perfectly har¬ 
monised ; incomparably better, at least, than with theoroitraiy 
government of the Roman state, which, even after the conrer- 
aion of Constantine, still retained in oil essential points a 

E gan character. In the old German states, the system of 
redtlofT monarchy mostly prevailed ;—but it was quite alien 
from ahoohitism, and was intermixed with many republuaui 
inMitatiaiu, Uwi, and customs. The whole system of thaw 
was fomided on the historical basis of ancient 
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tuageg—on the pure, free, and generous sentiment of honour— 
on personal glory and personal character and talents. As soon 
as this natural moral energy of the Germanic nations had 
reeeivad a religious, consecration from Christianity, and those 
energetic, heroic souls had imbibed with fervour, simplicity, 
find humility, the maxims of the religion of love; all the ele¬ 
ments of a truly Cliri.stiaa government, and Christian system 
of policy were then oifereil to inaiikiiid. The political liistory 
of those ancient times has been mostly rciircEcnted in a too 
systematic point of view, for the purpose of favouring some 
particular object, or interest, or some favourite opinion of 
modern times ; since historians employ all their ingenuity in 
tracing, step by stop, and disclosing to our view the first rise 
and gradual growth of any particular form of government, or 
principle of right—such as the cstabll^liment of royalty on tho 
one hand, and that of the constitution of the three orders on 
the otlier. But they rdmain quite unconcenied about every 
more exalted principle in society. To judge and appreciate 
not acconling to the slundard of our own or any other age, 
but according ^ the dictates of eternal truth, the manners, 
the modes of thinking, tho tone of society, the spirit and views 
which anirasted mefi, whatever was good or evil. Christian or 
anti-Christiau in their sentiments, is with these writers a matter 
of the utmost iudilTerciice. If there is any exception from the 
truth of this remark, it is when tliey meet witli some singular 
trait of manners or character—some historical paradox calcu¬ 
lated to stimulate interest, and which they then never fail to 
sever from its general connexion with tho age, to tear up from 
its natural roots, and exhibit to the curiosity of the beholder. 
And yet in such individual traits of character in tlic middle 
age, though they be at first remarked only from tlieir singu¬ 
larity, and bo not even fully understood, more traces of liis- 
torical life and truth are to bi‘ lounj, tlioii in those systematic 
representations of history, ilrawn up with sumo specific jiulitical 
view, and .which aim at an clnboratc disseclien and liolcnt dis- 
rupture of jiiilitutions, which in thoso early times, were inse¬ 
parably united ill tlio life of Christian nations. If the best 
and most praisownrtliy measures adopted in (liat first period of 
CliristiBn polity, for the settlement and further liiiproveraent 
of the Christian state, and for the establishment and applica¬ 
tion .of Chnstiau m ax ims and principles of goveniment, ware 
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nothing more than a generous effort, a good intention, a rudo 

design_n feeble, imperfect approximation towards a divino 

term_vet we must consider them ns peculiar historical phe¬ 

nomena, leave them in their individual bearings, and not pre- 
niaturelv force them into any systematic connexion, or attach 
lliein to anv fixed or formal principle of right; for in tho 
Cliri'-tinn govcmmciit, feeling and personality are the most 
essential things. 

If 1 could overstep the narrow limits of this work, coiiHiicd 
as it is to a rapid sketch of the main and essential facts in tho 
historical progress of mankind, I should prefer to draw .a 
portrait of the moslc of government and prevalent opinions of 
that age, out of the many characterislie traits in the lives of 
its tristiiiguishtd rulers, its great and virtuous kings and einpe- 
rnrs, knights, and lieiws, such os that ('harlemaguo, who would 
rightly open the series, that pious King Alfred, who in a 
far more contracted sphere, was equally great, those first 
Saxon kings and emperors nf Germany—princes distinguished 
for their religious anil virtuous sentiinent.s, their great and up¬ 
right characler, and whose reigns exhibiting as they do, the para¬ 
mount inlluonee nf religion on puhlir life, constitute the happiest 
era, and the truly golden period of our adnals. Tho peculiar 
nature and constitulinn. the internal spirit and esaenee nf tho 
Christiiui state, would be much more clearly and vividiv repre- 
sentesl hy the examples of (liese great characters, who to the pure 
will nf their energetic, heroic souls, united a practical knowledge 
of life, and a natural insight into the principles of Christiaiv 
ymliev. Such a course I would prefer to entangling mvself 
in ifie usual disputes about the respective relations of the 
spiritual and temporal powers, and all the contentious poiiiia 
involved in that matter; or to entering upon any dissertation 
respecting the decisive era in the development of royalty and 
its riglits, or in the progress of the constitution of the three 
estates, and nf various municipal corporations ; however use¬ 
ful and instructive such inquiries may be in the special history 
of particular countries. And even in tile latter respect, those 
glorious names form a mighty epoch ; and in the history of 
aJinnst all the great European countries, wo meet with some 
holy and magnanimous monarch, who laid the solid founda- 
thmf of his country's constitutioD, or introduced a higher 
riviUty and refinement in life and mannen. Susdi were in 
Hungary the holy King Stephen, and in France, the great 
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St. Lewis; who in more unquiet times restored a better spirit, 
and for a while retarded the progress of corruption. There 
were also other kings, heroes, and emperors, like Rodolph of 
Hapshurgh, who, without being honoured with the title of 
saints, were truly pious, chivalric, and equitable inonarchs, and 
may be esteemed and revered as the Christian regenerators of 
their age, and the founders of a true and religious system of 
government and manners. A lively sketch of such men and 
rulers, who acted and governed well and greatly, according to 
Christian principles and views, would, I think, furnish a far 
more complete idea of the true nature of the Christian state 
in this its first period of development, than any laboured or 
artiKcial definition. There are along with these individual 
characters, individual and transient periods of prosperity, 
which break out for one ’ generation oV more in the history of 
those early times ; periods which can only bo considered as 
historical exceptions from the general order of things. Even 
those more comprehensive, and so far more general political 
institutions, evidently peculiar to those Christian ages, and 
■lowhero else to bo found—liko the truce of God, which re¬ 
pressed within certain limits the hereditary spirit of feud—or 
the spiritual cliivolry ’ll! the orders of the Templars and of the 
Knignts of St John, consecrated to warlare in the cause of 
God, and opening, as they did, in the time of the crusades, to 
the same spirit of chivalrous feud a higher path and a more 
noble career—all these political institutions, I say, springing 
out of the nature and exigencies of their age, can be under¬ 
stood only by a reference to tlie circumstances end prevailing 
spirit of the times, and must therefore be judged os historical 
peculiarities. As they often sprang up suddenly without a 
visible or apparent eause, and as if from some high, mysterious 
impulse, so they often sank again as rapidly ; and the pure 
spirit, the true import of such institutions, appeared but for a 
moment like a silvery gleam ; then they degenerated, or were 
tnuiiformed into sometliing totally different. And we must not 
be utonilhad at this, since what is best and noblest in man— 
feeling, and its divine quality, is most easily and rapidly 
impaired, and may sometimes, indeed, preserve an extern^ 
vigour, when it hoe undergone an iutenud change, and as¬ 
sumed B direotioii opposed to God and all goodness. There' 
were aleo paitMiuhir rulers possessed of an energetic will and 
B aomprrilensive understanding, who exercised a wide and 
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commanding, but pernicious influence on their age, and the 
world; and among these, the most noble were Oarbarossa 
and that secret friend of the Saracens, the Emperor Frctlerick 
the Second; princes who with some otliers, must be regarded 
as the lirst authors of the great dissension. After this dis¬ 
sension had broken nut in tne fearful struggle of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellincs, and Christendom was divided into two parties, 
iliseord became general, pursued it^rcsistless enurse, and acting 
ill those distracted times like some new destroying law of 
nature, absorbed all personality and its influence in the general 
abyss of error, or made it at least less conspicuous. 

1 will now endeavour to give a short sketch of the general pro¬ 
gress of Eimipeau society in this its first period of development, 
and to point out the thci:i^)eculiar nature and constitution of the 
Christian state;—from tlial epoch wlicn Cliarlemagnc laid the 
first solid foundation for a jicrinaiiant sy.stcm of Christian 
government and Clwistian inaiiners, doan to the inomeiit when 
an aiiti-Cluistian spirit of discitrj broke out uith incurable 
violence, and became universallv jircilominnnt. I will at the 
same time endeavour to lake an liislorical survey of the whole 
Cluastian West, as it has reinaiiieil the theatre of the subse¬ 
quent progress of society, aud of the great trausactious of the 
world down to ouj times. 

In the blame so commonly lavished, (aud not unreasonably, 
when we consider the liistbrical eonsetjuenccs,) on the eiistoinary 
divisions in the Frankish or Carlovingian empire, and the other 
German states, men forget that according to the old Gcriiianic 
idea, a kingdom was uotliing more tlian any other great family 
estate, or princely inheritance, and governed, like these, hy the 
some law of descent. Tliis was so from the earliest times among 
lioth the principal races of the Germans. In this manner v» c fiiiii 
the nation of the Gotlis divided into two kingdoms ; and os the 
Saxons were with diflieulty united under one head iii their 
own ancestral country on the northern coast of Germany ; so in 
the England which Uley hod conquered and newly peopled, w'e 
find seven principalities or petty kingdoms of Angio-Saxon.i co¬ 
existent with one another; and these were only by accident re¬ 
duced to a less number, and but for a time blended into one 
sovereij^ly. W e often ascribe to the men, and to the .spirit of 
those times, preteuaioos quite inappropriate, inapplicable, and 
perfectly mo^rn. So poueased aia we with the notion of our 
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times as to the natural and eternal boundaries of this or that 
country, of the predestination of a people to political unity, or 
of the necessary national unity of every state—notions or pre- 
jadicefl which arc held as so many.mathematical axioms, in which 
we make the highest idea of policy to consist, to which we 
ascribe an inviolable sanctity, and which in our reverence, and 
in some coses, we might almost say—idolatry, we exalt above 
every thing else, and would make every thing else subservient to. 
To the simplicity of those ancient times, the excellence and ad¬ 
vantages of a mihl, domestic, patcrual, national sovereignty for 
the more convenient administration of smaller states, appeared 
great, and superior to every other consideration. Thus those 
who had to decide of themselves, and without the imperious call 
of duty—without the feeling of a strong ifecessity for undertaking, 
even at tho sacrlHco of a part, at least, of their own national 
welfare, the heavy burden of the imperial office, in that Chris¬ 
tian empire evidently establishefl by Divine Providence for th& 
protection of the church, and all the nations belonging to it;— 
without this strong feeling of duty, I say, they never would 
have deviated from the good old simple usage of dividing the 
royal patrimony. Thk more so indeed os the glory they sought 
was rather of a chivalrous kind, consequently purely personal ; 
and that favourite idol of modem times—national vanity—was 
perfectly unknown to them. Their iustitution, certainly, would 
not be adapted to our times ; nor was it even suited to those 
immediately succeeding ; but an to be judged aright and 
duly appreciated, must be estimated by its own standard, and 
the upmioiis proper to it. That even a divisi n of sovereignty 
and partition of kingdoms is not incompatible with the externu 
union of tho body politic for one general design, so long os the 
potentates are animated by a Christian and brotherly feeling, 
and a spirit of union as to this one object—the all-uniting boml 
of confederacy ; is a trutli which may be proved by many pleas¬ 
ing and glorious exaniplos from the liistory of the earlier mklille 
age, and from that of Germany especially. If, on tlie one hand, 
we would lay it down os a general histoncol law, and axiom of 
state, that separated or divided kingdoms and countries can 
never combine for one common object, nor remain pennanentiv 
united in feeling or Christian equity—so, on the oUier howi, 
we must rememoer that tho division of nations according to cer¬ 
tain natural boundaries, which we would fain regard os the oolv 
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perfect and absolutely right one, is like the quadrature of the 
circle, a problem eluiung all ealculation, and remaining for ever 
insoluble, since each one, according to his peculiar political 
position, or national prgudices, views tho^ eternal boundaries 
in a different light, and determines them differently. Thus in 
order to put an end to all discord and to the injurious system 
of partition, nothing would remain but tbe vulgar resource of 
a universal monarchy and military dominion—a resource 
which as often as it has been triiM, has been as little justified 
or recommended by its historical results, as that custom of par¬ 
tition which prevailed in the German ancestral kingdoms of 
the earlier middle age. 

The dangers of a bitter family feud, or of the mutual 
jealousies of the heirs to the several kingdoms as to their 
respective jiortinn.s, wlien these grow to any considerable extent, 
were early enough perceived. It is t) be observed, that in the 
first ilivisioii of the great Cailoviiigian empire into three parts, 
designed by Charlemagne hini'iilf, but accomplished only under 
his feebler successor; the inlioritancc assigned to the eldest 
and imperial brother—Isitliaire, was together with Rome and 
Italy, the Rdlenisli dislriet situate between France on the one 
aide, and the interior of Germanv on the other, and extending 
from Swilxorlaiid to tbe sea—a ifistrict where the Romans hod 
planted many and most flourishing colonics, and which for 
many ages hock had Iji’cn for superior iu civilisation and 
refinement to the countries on cither side. With the same 
prospective rare, Cliarleiiiagne had already fixed his residence 
at Aix-la-Chapt‘lle, prererring the Rhenish province as the then 
true scat of civilisation. Hut in the family quarrel and dLs- 
aensious which ensued, this measure of Charlemagne as far os 
it was intended, had no other permanent effect tlian to cause, 
amid the partitions of countries and changes of dynasty, the 
continuance down to very modern times, of Lorraine os an 
inde|iendent kingdom or ilutchy. The Rhenish district long 
preserved its pre-eminence in refinemeiil above the rest of 
CiemiBiiy ; and with some external changes, was long the seat 
of empire. 

In that dark old world of the nortli, on which Christianity 
was just beginning to dawn, no monarcli after Charlemagne, 
shone so conspicuously as the virtuous Alfred, King of the 
West Saxons, in England. And the same remark is applicable 
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not only to Mm, but to Eugland in general, -wMch, during tMa 
fiwt Christian period of modem history, far outshone all other 
countries in literature and science, as well as in religion, piety, 
and yirtue. The great pope, St. Gregory, as I have already 
mentioned, laid the foundations of Christianity and intellectual 
refinement in England, whither he sent forty missionaries; 
and so active was their zeal and efficacious their influence, that 
in the succeeding age, this first school of Christianity in 
England sent forth to other countries the most eminent men 
of their time. Such were the German apostle and bishop, St. 
Boniface, and Alcuin, the learned friend and confidant of 
Charlemagne. Besides ninny Latin writers produced by this 
yet flourishing English school, the great Christian philosopher, 
Scotus Erigena, lived in England in ^the time of Alfred; and 
though this philosopher was perhaps not (juite free from specu¬ 
lative error, he was far,, superior to his own age, and in the 
depth and originality of his,conceptions, was not equalled, and 
certainly not surpassed for many succeeding centuries. King 
Alfred, who though a bard and a writer in Ms own native 
speech, prized equally the Latin literature, and who defended 
Ids country against the Danes with the most persevering 
valour, was the first founder of the English constitution ; for 
with the wisdom and pacific spirit of a lawgiver, he restored 
the old Saxon rights and privileges, and the regulations relating 
to the cities and the different orders .of the state. It was bis 
virtuous courage, which in the most trying adversity, ever re¬ 
mained cool and collected, that alone rescued the isle of free¬ 
dom from the fierce, impetuous power of the Danes. 

The Bucueasful naval expeditions of the Normans to all the 
coasts of Europe, as far as Sicily and even beyond it, and tbo 
incursion of the Magiars into Eimipc, where they received the 
name of Hungonans, form in the ninth century the close, and 
are, as it were, the last reverberation, of the g^at immigration 
of the northern nations, and must on that account not be entirely 
passed over in silence. This last maritime migration from the 
north began with a powerfrd and enterprising nJer of Norway, 
the fair-haired Harold; and these naval expraitions wMch were 
Undertiken, not merely from motives of vulgar piracy, or of 
nmirial'adventure, but for the foundation and permanent settle¬ 
ment of nevr states, soon scoured ell the coa^ and regions of 
iha Northern ooeaa as well as of the Mediterranean sea. The 
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province in France which these freebooters conquered, the 
French acknowledged by the title of duchy of Normandy; and 
they were glad enough thus to bind it to their king by the 
homage of fealty, and attach it to, if not incorporate it 
with, their kingdom. Called to Naples and Sicily by the 
Greeks, who demanded their aid against the Saracens, the Nor¬ 
mans there founded for themselves a kingdom of long duration. 
After Christianity had introduced into Denmark a better system 
of government and legislation, the powerful Danish monarch, 
Canute the Great, ruled over F.ngland during this period of the 
Norman sway ; till at last, after a short interval of contest, 
another Norman, William the Conqueror, issuing from France, 
founded a new dynasty in England, and established on the basis 
of the old free Saxon constitution, a high chivalrous aristocracy. 

From the remotest p!irt of Eastern Asia, situate between the 
Uzi and the Patzinacites, an emigration of nations took a west¬ 
ward course towards the country of the Chozars, and at last led 
the nation of the Magiars froni^tKcir original seat to Pnnnonia, 
where, according to the testimony of contemporary writers, the 
Avars, the descendants of the ancient Huns, still lived under 
their Chagan. Once excited into tumultuous activity, these 
Hungarians (who were still pagans) rovetl as far as the north 
of Italy, and down to Theasolonica in Greece, and to the very 
neighbourhood of Constantinople ; they then advanced west¬ 
ward in large squadrons far into the interior of Germany, even 
to Saxony. It was here that the noble King Henry the First, 
opposed a vigorous resistance to their incursions, and Otho the 
Great put a final term to the progress of their arms by the vic¬ 
tory on the banks of the Lech. Christianity, which was intro¬ 
duced into Himgary under Geisa, the father of King Stephen, 
established a milder system of manners and legislation ; a system 
which St. Stephen, by a close union with Germany, brought to 
lull maturity. At Ae same period, Poland unuer the happy 
mfiuence of the Christian rehginn, which introduced here a 
better system of manners and legislation, was ineorporated into 
the civilised community of the European nations, and with 
Germany in particular, formed a very close political connexion- 
It is particularly pleasing to observe the very beneficiel influ¬ 
ence of Christianity in the promotion of agiioulture, and in the 
■dvsnoement of intdlectual refinement iu Um northain vaUnrs 
of Sweden, daring the reigns of Olaus and St-iKne; xrbsa.tae 
2 A 2 
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old haU of Odin at Upsal was finally destroyed, and the new 
religion obtained the victory. 

During the period of the Norman glory, the Russians (a 
populous and widely-spread Selavonian nation, inhabiting the 
vast and ancient Sarmatia, formerly governed by the Gothsl 
called to their assistance the Varangians, who established a new 
dynasty at Novogornd. Either from this circumstance, or from 
the former dominion of the Goths, the country was by the 
neighbouring Finnish tribes afterwards called Gothland. Russia 
received Christianity at the hands of the Dyzantines—and thus 
in its remote north, remained a stranger to the Catholic west— 
the more so, indeed, os the country, invaded and desolated by 
tho Moguls, long groaned under the oppressive yoke of these 
barbarians—till at length, in very recent times, and in the very 
struggle of regeneration, it hos grown Vip into a mighty power. 
Thus the whole circuit of the Cliristiun west, and all tlie king¬ 
doms it included, was now tolerably well filled up j and it then 
consisted of ten principal countries or nations; but in forming 
this estimate wo must not attend to minuter subdivisions or 
mere national varieties, or to the frequent partitions of king¬ 
doms, and alterations of territory, amid various conflicting or 
successive dynasties; but we should keep in view onl^' the general 
and permanent outline of tho European states. Germany and 
I tidy, which were respectively the seats of the Christian em¬ 
pire and tho papal dignity, formed the centre of Europe. Along 
with these two states, France and England were the most 
active, the most powerful, and the most luflucntial members of 
tho Euro|>eaii commonwealtli ; while Spiun was principally oc¬ 
cupied with her own domestic contests against the Saracens. 
The Seamlinavian countries were somewhat connected with the 
Germanic empire, and Poland and Hungary, after they had 
embmeed Christianity, were united with that cmpiire in the 
closest bonds. Lastly, in the far northern and eastern evtre- 
mitios of Europe, the Dyuintine empire and tho kingdom of the 
Muscovites (closely connected by the tics of religion), formed 
the oxtremo and remotest members of tho Christian republic. 
Such was tile geographical extent, and such the historical situa¬ 
tion of Christendom at that ]irriod. 

Alter the downful of the Corlovingiau family, the empire was 
restored to its pristine vigour by the Section of the noble Conrad, 
Duke of the Fraucouiaos. Tills pious, chivadrous, wise, and valiant 
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monarch had to contend with many difiRculties, and fortune did 
not always smile upon his ctTorts. But he terminated his royal 
career with a deed, which alone exalts him far above other eele- 
lirated conquerors and rulers, and was attended with more im- 
joirtnnt consequences to after-times than have resulted from 
many brilliant rei;ens; and this single deed, which forms the 
briplitcst jewel in the crown of fflory that adorns those ages, so 
clearly reveals the true nature of Christian principles of govern¬ 
ment, and the Christian idea of jiolitical power, that 1 may 
be pennitted to notice it briefly. When he felt his end ap¬ 
proaching, and perceived that of the four principal German 
nations, the Saxons alone, by their superior power, were capable 
of bringing to a successful issue the mighty struggle in which 
all Kuro|M; was nt that critical period involved, he bade his 
brother carry to H enry, riuke of tjaxony, hitherto the rival of 
bis bouse, and uho was ns inagnanimoys os fortunate, the holy 
lance anil consecrated swnnl of the ancient kings, with all the 
other inqicrial insignia. He tliiv< miinted him out os the suc¬ 
cessor of his own choice, and in liis regard for the general 
weal, and in his an.viety to maintain a great pncilic power 
capable of defi'iiding the common interests of Christendom, 
he di-regarded the suggestions of national vanity, and sac- 
liliccd ercii the glory of his ownhoii-u. ,So w ise and judicious, 
as well as heroic n s;vcritice of all .selfish glory, for wdint the 
inten'sts of society, and tjie lu'ce.s.sities of the times evidently 
demand, is that principle which forms the very foundation, 
and constitutes the true spirit of all Christian govcniinent. 
-Viid by this veiT deed Conrad became, after Charlemagne, 
the second restorer of the Western Empire, anil the real 
founder of the German nation; for it wa.s this noble resolve 
of his great soul which alone saved the Germanic body from 
a complete dismemberment. The event fully justified his 
choice. The new King Henry, victorious on every side, 
laboured to build a great nuinuer of cities, to restore the 
reign of peace and justice, and to maintain the purity of Cliris- 
liaii manners and Christian institutions ; and prepared for his 
mightier son, the great Otho, the restoration of tluj Christian 
empire in Italy, whither the latter was loudly and unanimously 
eaUed. This first age of the Saxon emperors was the happy 
period whcreiji Germany possessed the greatest power and re¬ 
sources, and enjoyed great internal peace and prxwperity. 
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It is in this period, too, that yte trace the first begiiiniDgs of 
mental refinement, in many excellent and remarkable produc¬ 
tions of the Latin school, which were soon succeeded by the 
successful cultivation of the vernacular tongue. Quite as un- 
historical, and even still more absurd than the reproaches 
urged against the Carlovingians for their impolitic partition 
of the empire, are those repented lamentations and eternal 
regrets in which modem historians indulge, whenever they 
have occasion to notice the’frequent expeditions of the Ger¬ 
man kings and emperors to Rome and Italy, and the con¬ 
nexion which subsisted between the German nation and the 
Christian Imperial Dignity—a connexion wliich these writers 
consider a great misfortune. They do not enter into the true 
idea of this dignity—they do not comprehend the urgent neod 
of tliose times for an universal protectorate, which might, like 
a bulwark, defend Euroiv' against internal anarchy, and the in¬ 
vasions of barbarous nations ; and which might prevent the light 
of Christianity from being perhaps extinguished in a second 
night of universal barbarism. The modem critics of those an¬ 
cient times cannot understand that high Christian feeling—that 
exalted principle of splf-devotlon, whereby a nation from its in¬ 
ternal strongtn and natural situation, was called by the general 
voice to take on itself this burden for the common weal, and bo 
be th a firm sustaining centre of the European system—a calling 
which must necessarily occasion a mighty loss and heavy sacri¬ 
fice of repose and prosperity to the nation so undertaking the 
momentous charge. Without this firm central power, which 
held together the European nations, they would, yielding at the 
first shock, have succumbed under the attacks of the Mahome¬ 
tans or Mogids. 

Without this central power, Europe would have been broken 
up into a multitude of petty states and have sunk into eternal 
and irremediable nnarciiy ; whereas now, great as might be at 
times the confusion, niul fearfidly ivild the spirit of warfare, 
there was ahvnj-s a resourre and n remedy against such calami¬ 
ties. As the religious vow of the knight dignified his duties into 
a sort of ecclesiastical welfare ; so the high functions of the 
emperor were considered os jiartly ecclesiastical, and he was 
looked on as the sworn liegeman of Almighty God, intrusted 
with the high sword of universal justice. It was the exalted 
idea of thii arduous and momentous charge, fitf more than 
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■chemM of Belfiah ambition and idla gloiy, that filled up tha 
lires of the moet actire and powerful of those ancient emperoie. 
Hence thi* common regard for the general welfare of Cluisten- 
dom, which the obligations of their respective stations imposed 
upon them, produced a very intimate union between the heads 
of the spiritoal and temporal authority in Europe, and placed 
them ill a stale of mutual dependence. When the mighty 
emperor, Otho the Great, had been called into Italy, and had wit¬ 
nessed with his own eyes the state Of general corruption and de¬ 
generacy at Rome, where among the baronial factions which sur¬ 
rounded the papal choir, one of the more powerful families sought 
by the most culpable intrigues to obtain a lasting, and, as it were, 
liprcrlitary possession of the holy see; ho exerted his imperial 
aiitliority, and deposed the pojic, who by means so unlawful hod 
obUiineil bis dignity, anj on whom the general voice of the ago 
had long prunouiiLcd a sentence of ^'ondemnution, causing a 
wortliicr pontiff to lie tdcctcsl in his room. There still existed, 
among ihnsp of the sniiu' mind in,Christendom, on unerring feel¬ 
ing whereby tlie righti-ousncss or unrightenusness of any action, 
its real spirit and ptu^iosc, were easily and promptly determined 
withiiut any anxious reganl to incro outward forms. But when 
that iiiiifonnitv of feeling liad disappeared, and with it feeling 
itself had ceased to be a niling,|)rinciple of public and political 
life, the standard of political estimation rested almost exclu- 
sivelv on outward forms, and the contentious point of law in- 
voImhI in those fomis ; and as in every liistorical fhet men saw 
but n precedent fertile of application, or even dangerous in its 
conse<]uences, they no longer formed a pure historical judgment 
on the general spirit of any great action, and they almost loft 
the very notion of such a thing. The whole world at thot time 
was unanimous in justif)'iiig the conduct of the great Otho in 
that affair. When, however, the clergy of Rome in their first 
feelings of gratitude and admiration at their deliverance from 
intolerable anarchy, and the toils of on unworthy family, con¬ 
ferred on the emperor the future and permanent power of 
choosing the |wpe, it might have been easily foreseen that so 
extended a prerogative, little compatible as it was with the inde¬ 
pendence of the church, would in the sequel provoke a strong 
reaction. This occonliDgly took . place abont a hundred yean 
later, when a man of great energy of character. Pope Gregory 
VIL uoMi to reform the church, and nchiere its independaDee 
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against the many unlawful encroachments of the secular power. 
And when a prince, distinguished indeed for his warlike qualities, 
but utterly characterless and animated with an unquiet spirit, 
who, according to the unanimous testimony of his contempo¬ 
raries, had incurred many and most serious charges ; when 
this prince first attacked and deposed the pope, and the latter 
laid him under an excommunication, the conduct of the pontiff 
was not only in strict accordance with the general opinion of 
the age as to the mischievous rule of this secular potentate; 
but was quite conformable to the then prevailing doctrine of 
public law, which sanctioned the responsibility and accountability 
of the temporal power. Hence, Henry IV. found it more expe¬ 
dient to loose himself from this excommunication by a feint 
submission, than to impugn it by nyen force ; although ho 
never afterwards ceased persecuting the pope, whoso constancy 
was proved in adversity and jicrsecution. In our own times, 
justice has been at last rendered to the great qualities of this 
pontilT, and it has been allowed he was i)crfectly free from all 
selfish views, and that the austere and decisive energy of his 
character sprang from no other motive than a burning zeal for 
the reform of the church aud of mankind. The Gcnnan his¬ 
torians in particular, And in truth, those on the Protestant side, 
Iqive been the first to perforin t^ act of justice; and the name 
oY Gregory VII., who lived in times so different from our own, 
has long ceased to bo vitli the Gennaus a watch-word for 
party-strife. 

But on the matter at issue, or rather on the opinion the world 
thou entertained respecting it, it will bo necessary to say a few 
words. That tlio sovereign is in no way responsible, seems in 
modern times to bo considered an immutable axiom, or rather 
the first of all axioms in the science of government : and 
wliouevcr n monarch iu the history of the middle ages, how¬ 
ever vicious ho may be, and liowcvcr forgetful of liis dignity, 
meets with tho treatment of the Emperor Henry IV., political 
indignation is raised to the liighcst pitch. No one can have 
the ui^test intention of questioning the perfect justness of the 
above state-axiom under certain given circumst^cos. Out, if 
the question bo a parallel between the middle ages aud modem 
times, we may oppose to the scimdal of tho ecclesiastical ex- 
communication pronounced against this prince during the former 
period, the itill more fatal example which lias occurred within 
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the last three centuries, of the public execution of Beveral 
monarchs, and of the oasEkssination of many others. Thus in 
this respect, the history of the middle age stands purer ; and this 
warns us to decide with less precipitancy on the superiority of our 
own standard of jiolitical morality, and on the greater perfection 
of modem principles of state-policy.* According to the feeling 

* In conllriimtion of what Schlcgcl asserts in the text, I shall cite a 
fi'W from some disthij^uishcil Protestant historians of Ger¬ 

many. Ti) show my readers the enlarffcil, liberal, anJ cnlig:htcncd views 
taken by the Protestant writers of that country on the political influence 
of the papacy in the mirldlc age, and on the services which at that 
momentous pcriml the hierarchy rendered to the caitse of social order, 
lilKTty, ami civilisation, it were easy to transcribe matter more than 
Bufllcicnt to fill a volume. T>ct a few eKamples suffice.—'* The northern 
nations," says the cclobr.ilcil historian of Switzerland, John Muller, 
" rushing in U|K)n the ino^ beautiful countries of Europe, trampling 
iiniliT fitot, or disturbing and convulsing all social institutions, menaced 
the wliiile western world with a harharisnitfimilar to that which, under 
Ihe Ottoman scoplrc, has obliterated every thinggixid, great, and beau¬ 
tiful that ancient (vn.K.o'c ami Asia |j:ul priMltii’cd. Yet the bishops and 
otliiT dignituricB (Vonilelier) of the church, atrniig in their authority. 
cnnirivL^l to inii>o5c a restraint on those giants of the north who, as 
regards intelligence, were but cliildren. They w’ould not have lieeii 
more sncixi-ssful ilian the Grt‘t*k pnlutrs, hail they been subject to four 
dilTercnt patriarchs. The pojies of Home (whbsc primitive Iiiatory is 
a.s oh.srure and defective ns that i^hc ancient ItoDian republic, since 
we know liule of iho first poi»e^ BS^cpl that they devotcil their livct 
fur tile faith, as ])cciiis hail dune for his country), the popes, wc say, 
l■lll|doye<l their authority wjtli the same address which wc admire in 
the anrient senate, to render their see independent, subject to its iui- 
m»lutc action the whole western hierarchy, and establish its sway, 
far beyond the boundaries of (he ancient empire, on (he ruins of the 
northern ndigiims. Tlius whoever refused to honour the Christ, 
trembled licfure the pope; and one faith and one church were preserved 
in Kuropt', amid the bruaking up and subdivision of the ncwly*foundeil 
kiugilorns into a thousand petty principalities. Wc know what pojic 
made Cliarlcmagnc the first emperor; but who made the fint popcY 
The |)opi'. they say, was only a bisnop; yes, but at the same time, tlic 
//cJV f a/Arr, the Sox'ertign Toniiffy the great Caliph (os he was called 
by llo>Albufrcda, Prince of Uxunaih), of uU the kingdenns and princi- 
p^iies, of all the lordships and cities of the West, It is he who con¬ 
trolled, by the fear of God, the stormy youth of our modem states. At 
present even, when his authority is no longer formidable, he is still 
very puio&ant by the benedictions which he showers; he is still on ob¬ 
ject ^ veneration (o iiinumemble hearts, honoured by the kings who 
Iraooor the DOtioni, invested with a power, before which in the king 
succa&km of ages, from the Ccaan to the House of Hapsburg, a host 
of Dalions and all their great names have vanished. 

■ We dwrlalm igaizut the pope ! os if it were such a misfortnne ttuU 
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of right, and the preyailing ii3[ixims of public law in that age, a 
mutual control and respooribility aubsisted between church and 
state, and between the heads of cither. In the most esteemed 
conatitutiona of modem states, there is also a mutual dependence 
and possible control. Thus the prince may dissolve the par¬ 
liament, or resist its enactments by his veto ; and, on the other 
hand, the parliament, by witholding its sanction to the impo¬ 
sition of taxes, or refusing tlio grunt of subsidies, may weaken 
the sinews of government, and summon, not indeed the king, 
who seems to be regarded as a mere cipher, but the ministry to 
a most severe reckoning. The government looses all stay and 
support, when the opposition obtains a permanent and decided 
majority. Whether this mutual dependence and control in the 
modem theory of governincnt bo less /aiigurous than in the 
ancient system, is n question wliirh it is not so easy to decide. 
As all the institutions of ihe middle age had a religious spirit 
and character, it cannot excite our surprise that this opposition 

there should exist an authority to siipcrintund tiio prorlice of Christian 
morality, and to say to ainhilion junl to lU'spotism, ' Halt !—so far, and 
no furtlier 1 Bishn-, und ntrht irr ifrr /' ” 8o the illustrious John 

Muller. The ccU'hrnlCil, llcnlcr allows " that without the hierarrhy, 
Kuropo In all probahility had liccome the prey of tyrants, the Uiealrc of 
etcmul wars; or even a desert." A 

“ Tlie hierarchy," says llcrk, " o^osed llu* progress of despotism in 
Europe, preserved the idcoicnts of civilisation, nnd upheld m Ihe rocoh 
Irction of rocn what is so easily elTiu'ctl—the ties which hlml eiuih to 
Heaven. Those ignorant men, as wo alfei't to call them, have selllwl 
lUmost all the countries of Kiini|te. The fruits of that time arv the 
formation of tho third esinte, whentx* dates the true exisleiice of nations 
and tho establishment of ntiea. wherein social life and true lilierty were 
dovclopeiL "—Heck on the Mid»He Atie, |Mige 13. JLciftzic^ K'424. 

" 'I1ic weak," says Hubs, in his Mnnu^ of the History of the Middle 
Age, *' then fimud in spirllunl authority n lietter protection against tho 
mieroadiinents of the powerfid.lhan iv/terwanls in the IjoJance ofi^iwcr 
—n system wldch, ns It was n parr/y rj^sfrurt. da^ni o/nli rrlermai 
yNomatsv, most soon have lost idl influence. Tlie pope was always 
present to terminate llio wars which )ind bi»ken out luuong Chhstiun 
princM, and to pa^tect the pn^ple oginiist Ihe injustice and tyninnv of 
their rolera. xlic clergy, therefore, eTcrywhero shuwiwl themselves 
opposed to tlie power of lunisa, wlion the Utter wished to become per- 
fbeUy abeoloto—(hey wishc^l not to domineer over them, but coiiflne 
Uicm within the legitimate hoands of their aothorily. The priesthood 
was, consequently, always for pnnees, when poweriul vassals aliacluid 
tba righlB of tho sovereign -ih^ were the natural and consunt guar- 
dUna of the lights and liberty of all claBvs.*^ Jfaiusa/ of An 
tktMiUkAgt, IBIO.—TVim. 
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Iwtwcen the spiritual and temporal power, and this mutual de- 
|M'nileiire of the heads of church and state should have been 
fiiiinded in relifrion, and in the religious diameter and purpose 
of the imperial, as well as of the papal, dimity. It was only 
liv the excesses of passion and violence, by the exagg-erated 
jinH-oeJings of both the spiritual and temporal powers, as well 
:i» h> unfortunate accidents and a human imperfectiou, by no 
means inherent in the nature of the thing itself, that the dispute 
l>etween church and state grew to such a fearful magnitude, 
was so prolonged, and often became almost incurable. But how 
easilv, even then, peace might be restored between the spiritual 
ami tem|Minil powers by the wisdom, the prudence, the good¬ 
will, and conciliatory tcm|><‘r of both, is iiroxcd by tlic pe.ioe- 
able termination of llie ^narn'l respooting investiture under the 
sLiece-i'.or of Henry IV. In the serpiel, indeed, the liarsb, stern, 
inllcxible character of tlic Cilnbclliiie i’nipcrnrs, ospcciidly Bar- 
harosso, .again jrerplexed this i|nestii)n ; when from the contest 
growing more .and more violeiii'betwixt Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
the |MjlitieaI schism became wider and wider, and discord seemed 
to be again the mistress of tlic world. 


eud of tECTinu zin. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

On the Striigulcs of the Giielfs anil Ghibcllincs—^Spirit of the Ghibel- 
line Ako—O riifin of Ilomnntiu Poetry anil Art—Character of the 
Scholuatic Science and the Old Juriaprudenee—Anarchical State of 
Wentcrn Europe, 

The most rapid sketch of the liistory of the middle a^^e, if It 
I'nntained hut a few lively, eharaeteristi^, and faithful traits on 
a subject inexhaustible in Uself, ijnuld sufliec to convince any 
reasonable man that preat eharaeters (nhouudiiig almost more 
than in any other jieriod of, history), iinjiortaut interests, 
ini;^hty motives, and lofty feeliiiffs and ideii-s, were there in 
mutual colli.slon; and that in what is ealled the anarehy of the 
middle ape, we tind an active and stirring life, the most splendid 
feats of heroism, nnd'inanv luminous traces of a higher power. 
The most careful eonsideratinn and profound investigation of 
the history of tliiwe nges, invariably discovers, that all that was 
then great and good in the slate, as well ns in the church, pro- 
cciMled from Christianity, and from the wonderful eflieaey of 
religious |)rinciplGS. \\ liatever was imperfect, defeetive, and 
hurtful, belonged not to that moral principle which animated 
siw'iety, and whirh was itself the Imst, the noblest, and the 
soundest; but was in vae clinracter of men, we might almost 
say in the rhnrneter of the age itself, which, though |)erhaps 
not originally and purposely sellisli, had \et lioeome so in the 
Tiolpnco of tho eonllict. .And hv selfishness 1 do not precisely 
undonlAiul a vulgar self-interest, or an onlinary ainhition, but 
that absolute will or eonduet which springs from some unal¬ 
terable resolution, which, hurrying from one extreme to an¬ 
other, is sure to produce a peqietual altenintion of extreme 
measures. In some eases, this cxniduct pniroeslcd from a want 
of penetration, pnidenevs and steadiness, whieh did not always 
accompany tho deeds of heroic enlhusiosni, the aslonishing 
energy of will and strength of eharacter which dir*’-' 
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the men of those af^s. Tlie principle then really bad, tlio 
principle hostile to cihhI, must be ascribed to that inclination 
to Jiscor# innate in man, or svliich, at least, has become his 
second nature—an inclination svliicli, uhen united with those 
other niif^litv qualities of the ng'e, assumed, indeed, the most 
fonnidable s1ia|>e. 

The whole middle age, however, must not by any means be 
ilepicted os a period of universal anarchy ; as, from the great 
dilTerencc of times, and the fact tirat muen in the manners and 
jadltical institutions of those ages is now scarcely intelligible, 
iiiodcrn uriters are but too apt to indulge in this strain of cen¬ 
sure. Above all, we must be careful to distinguish in the 
history of the middle ages the variety of cjiochs. As long as 
those religious principles on which church and state depended, 
were inaintniiievl in llieiT unity and integrity, the social stability 
of that first and happier period is indiyd remarkable, and forms 
n striking contrast with the siiecceding age. For private feuds, 
restrained vvitliin ccrlaiii bounilj by the manners of chivalry and 
the laws of honour, or the more protracted, and frequentiv re¬ 
newed struggles of a warlike nation to repel the inroads of 
barbarians, or the aggressions of turbulent neighbours, are no 
adequate proofs of general anarchy. BuPn full knowledge and 
just appreciation of the |>ower of principle, which during tliat 
better period was the L'lirisliaii foundation of the state, is of so 
much more ini|)ortance to our age, os in these times when prin¬ 
ciple lins given way to tfic mutable opinion of the moment, and 
tlio latter exerts so iniglity an iiifliiciiec on public life; though 
men have the |xiwer to throw off this usurped dominion, they 
will not return to that unity and stability of principle, however 
strongly they may feel llie necessity of restoring its saving in- 
llnenee. No ponillel could be more profitable and instructive 
than the comparison between an age and a state, where principle 
Was prcilominant, and another where opinion was paramount. 

All tliat was great and good in the history of the middle 
age, as I observed at the commencement of this lecture, ei- 
i-sted only in fragments, ami this h-os very much fcntribulixl to 
heighten tlic appearance of anarchy throughout the whole of 
tills great period of human history. Of this the blame must 
bo sought for in a combination of many injurious causes, and 
in the resistance of many opposing elements. That wonderful 
power of regenemtioD, fiy which the whole of wostcni Chris- 
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tendom, after every mighty degtruction, and reign of Confiuiion 
in church and state, hivs, in a form somewhat modified, sprung 
up anew, renovated and exalted, can be ascribed ♦ily to that 
religion which was in Christian countries the first, and for sn 
many centuries the apparently almost indestructible support of 
the social edifice. In many and memorable periods of regene¬ 
ration, down to our own times, tliis truth has been repeatedly 
manifostiMl; unless perhaps tliis self-renovating power con¬ 
spicuous in the progress of Cliristinn Europe, as weU as of the 

5 articular nations composing it, languishing and decaying bv 
egrees, become at lost utterly e.xtinct. 

Among the characteristic, remarkable, and peculiarly Chris¬ 
tian institutions of the middle age, wo ought especially to 
mention that ecclesiastical truce, or peace of God, which, 
towards the commencement of the eleventh century, opposed a 
powerful barrier to the growing and restless spirit of private 
warfare. Without its Being possililc to specify exactly how or 
where this institution first arose, it was at once proclaimed in 
several places, and generally received with pious faith, os a 
voice of reconciliation from above, an immediate revelation and 


benign dispensation of ilivine Providence ; and evciy week tlio 
tolling of tho bell aimouncetl tlic socred truce from Wednesday 
evening to Monday morning, during which time all feuds were 
to subside, and all hostilities to cease. It may indeed hero be 
askeil in tho spirit of modern times, wh^ were only four, and 
not tho whole seven days of the week fixed upon, for the ces¬ 
sation of disoitlor? And it may be further said that a severe 
criminal code, and a prompt, vigorous, and enlightened adminis¬ 
tration of tlie law, would Iwvu rendered sucli expedients 
unnecessary. And it is thus that men speak and reason with¬ 
out any knowledge of Uiat age ; fur many feuds, troubles, and 
contests thon oxistad, as in all ages have existed and still exist, 
whicli no criminal legislation con reach: and who will not 
dacm it tlm pari of prudence and a rtail gain, when peace is 
not attainable, to obtain at least a safe and honourabla armis- 


tioe, or to sAtraot from tho principle of war four-sevenths of 
its baneful inilueneo and ootual duratian? And how happy 
would men have accounted thenualves, if, in other and later 
tioiea of diiorder, when nought wm nvwwnoed or nspected, 
and ovary thing sacred was on ofajeet of hotrod anil persecu¬ 
tion, they oonla, amid the genenl ~Tn*Tiiiai. *‘nni fnmn dnltei 
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nmler nch a wall^f safiet}', or been blessed with such a holiday 
of peace, thou^i only at particular times of the week ! We 
should i^her adjuire the power of religion, whereby such a 
prohibition without the aid of sxtRmal force, or secular au¬ 
thority, and running directly counter to the ruling passion of 
the age, was received with such pious faith, and followed with 
such humble docility. 

In the first crusade, religious feeling and enthusiasm was 
llie great spring of action ; and .in the outset, at least, it was 
bir mure the glowing eloquence of Fcter tlie Hermit, iiis alfect- 
ing ili'StTi|)tioii of tile Holy Liinil, and of the holy places groan¬ 
ing under the Saracen yoke, which coiitrihutcnl to bring about 
tliis iiicmomldc eiiicrlition, tlian the pretended policy of the 
|io|>cs for causing the depression of regal |iower, and the pro¬ 
motion of popular fiwcdum. Tlieso mighty consequences, 
though in fact historically true, liecanic apparent only at a much 
later |>erit>d, uid so far from beiiif* preconcerted, were then 
not even rurcsccii. As tlie first crusade occurred in the most 
brilliant [icriiMl of N'oniiaii glory, the Noniian heroes, espe¬ 
cially those from France, took a vciy active and promincDt 
part ill it. The w.'irfnrc which the Saracens waged against 
Christendoui, was coicsidercd (and theii,s perhaps, not without 
reason,) as a state of peruiooent and universal hostility. The 
chivalrous and defensive wars of Cliristian nations against the 
unbelievers, were lisiked upon in the same light ; and if we may 
judge from posterior Events, Jerusalem and Egypt, in that 
long and memorable contest between Europe and Asia, could 
very well be reganleil, botli in a military and political point 
of view, as tbe bulwarks of Christendom. F'uais of prodigious, 
and almost incredible, heroism were achieved in the Holy 
Land and, at the close of the eleventh century, the victorious 
cross was planted in the holy city, and the pious Christian 
hero, Godfrey, proclaimed King of Jerusalem, though this title, 
as suited only to the divine Sou of David, he with all hu¬ 
mility renrwimwd. 

In this holy city the 6nit two spiritual ordcn of chivalry 
sprang op; Uie kni^htB of St JoW, who took op arms for 
the djifhnjM of jpilgnittBgc, aad in vows combined the 

care of the sudr pilgrims with riie management of the 
•word; and the Tonplm, so oiled altar the Temple of 8o- 
kmmi , and £tom a ii ndkintiiiii id the temaikahle mereti eon- 
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nected with that edifice. Chivalrous institv/tions of this kind, 
wherein Christianity contrived to blend the most opposite 
qualities and inclinations of human nature, could not have 
sprung up under a mathematical government of rcEison, or in 
a state where every thing is reduced to the level of a dead 
uniformity, and general equality, and where all feeling and 
personality are effaced. But the voice of ages lias decided 
completely in favour of these marvellous institutes, and even 
in our own times, amid nil- the changes and fluctuations of 
opinion, they h.avc preserved tho respect, and obtained the 
forbearance, of mankind. 

Even in the second crusade which took place about fifty 
years later, when tho new progress of the Saracen arms appeared 
to threaten the safety of the holy city. It was far more the pious 
eloquence of St. Bernard than any scheme or calculation of 
|>olicy, which set the whole Eurojican w'orld in motion. The 
number of warriors and afmed pilgrims who, under the guidimce 
of tho Emperor Conrad, and the King of France, poured in 
upon tile Holy Land, is computed at more than half a million. 
The religious eiitliusiosin and chividric heroism which formed 
the solo and aniniating principle of the whole enterprise, were 
not always accompanied with suflicieut prudence, wisdom, and 
circumspection. The want of these qualities at least, as re¬ 
garded the influcuces of climate, the physical uants of so vast 
an Briny, and a geographical knowledge of localities ; is too 
often apparent ; and in default of tbii necessary foresight and 
jircparatory infonnution, many thousands perished in tlic second 
ns well os in tho first cnisndo ■, a fate which indeed is not un- 
frequent in wars, where great bodies of jicoplc arc exposed to 
toil and hardship in a foreign climate. These expeditions were 
indcod like now migrations of nations, which took an opposite 
direction from Uiu first, and rollisl backward from Europe 
towards ancient Asia. The great multitude of men engaged, 
would sulliciently account for these memorable expeditious, as 
it proves the reduudanei- of |H>pulallon in Europe, which sought 
on thia occasion, and by means of ibis kind, to disburden itself 
of its surplus niiniliers. .\ud if this iiuinerous population may 
have given riso to, or nlTorded materials for, turbulence and 
anarchy, still, on the otlier hand, it furiiislies a proof that that 
anarchy was not of so di'struetivo and depopulating a nature, as 
the descriptions of modem Itistorinns would sometimes lead 
us to sup|iose. 
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The real point of transition in German history from good to 
ctU, —from those Christian principles which were ever predo¬ 
minant in the earlier peiroH, to the unappeasable contests of tho 
(iiielfs and Gliibelliiies in the later midme age, must be fixed in 
the reign of the Kniperor Frederick the First. Tho hostile 
treatment of the old Saxon race, the destruction of that first and 
greatest of the old national dntchies of the Germans, was occa- 
sionixl by the jealousy of the Fast Franconians under tho 
dvno.’ty of that race ; and this ‘nicasiire, begun during tho 
reign, (in e\ cry respect .so mischievous) of Henry tho Fourth, 
who thus iM'came chargeable uith this mighty injustice towards 
the whole German nation, was now brought to a head by the 
Fm|K'mr narb.anvssa. And thus, with the most signal ingrati- 
tnile, was cut olT bv till' root that ludile stem whence German 
glory and German |H>wer had spning ; for the reigns of tho 
great Saxon emperors form preciselv jhe most |iro5|>erous and 
most brilliant |H-riod of German history, such indeed ns has never 
liecn again witnessed. With tlje same unrelenting severity and 
atrocious crucltie.s. this Gliibelliiic emperor destroyed tho con¬ 
federate cities of Ixniihardy, and with them crushed tho fair 
plant of Italian cii ili.sntinn just then beginning to blossom. 

These two great historical parties—tilt Giiclfs and Ghibel- 
liiies, arc the same which wo meet with in other periods of 
histoiw, and even in our own tiine.s, though under other names, 
often in a form very different from that of the present day, and 
not always in the same relative position towanls each other ; 
hut in the middle age they np[iciired in the larger and more 
gigantic proportions of the vigorous, heroic character belonging 
to that epoch. There is ever the one party aspiring after 
greater freedom, and the other immovably attacheil to the 
ancient faith, and to the principles it inculcates. That the 
liberal principles of innovation should, arcording to the peculiar 
complexion which these opinions take in every age, have ema¬ 
nated even from imperial power, and should have sou^t to 
ratobrish their doniimon in the world by force of arms, is not 
improbable in itself; and examples of a like kind ore not 
wanting in history. And in this shaiie we find these prin¬ 
cipled in the mid^e age, where for a long while they exerted 
the greateet influeiice, and at last became almost predominant. 
On the other bond the legitimate attachment to the old ner- 
maoeiit principle of faith appeared here in the form of on 
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ecclegiutical oppo6ition to secular ascendency. But in the time 
of Barbaroasa, the solemn reconciliation which took place be¬ 
tween this emperor and the pope, restored hannony between 
the heads of church and state, and at lost composed the long 
feud. This powerful cnipornr, accompanied by the king of 
France, and the lion-hearted Richanl, undertook a new crusade, 
in order to deliver Jenisalein which had been wrested from the 
Christians by .Salodin ; but before he could accomplish his 
design, death terminated his active career. 

Althougli the last Ghibcllinc emperor, Frederiek the Second, 
hod been educated by Pope Innocent III., apontill distinguished 
hy his enlarged views, and great intellectual endowments, and 
who bad undertaken the care and guardiansliip of the emperor’s 
childhofKl ; yet the old dispute broke out again under this 
moniu'ch with more violence and morl' implacable animosity 
than ever. This quarrel was never more appeased, at least 
during the sway of Frederick II. and his family ; and it termi¬ 
nated only with the downfall of the Hohenstaufen, the most 
powerful of all the |)rincely houses of the middle age. Yet the 
Gliibellino name, heretofore stamped in characters of blood upon 
the earth, subsisted a long while yet ; and for ages after, the 
Ghibcllino spirit contihued to be the prevailing one in Europe. 
Although the later Swabian princes and empeiurs of this 
house, such as Henry VI. and others, were the patrons of 
|)oetTy, and of the Provcni^nl minstrels and German Minnesin¬ 
gers ; yet they all resembled one another in an unbending 
.Htemnasa of chanictor. Henry VI. per|>etnited the most enor¬ 
mous cruelties at Naples; the bloiwl-thirsty Ezzelin, while 
governor of Lombardy, ander Fredorick the Second, has left 
behind him so fearful a recollection in Italy, such a character 
in the pages of history, tliat his veiy name need only be men¬ 
tioned, and will dispense with nil minuter historical details. 
The lost of this Rundy, Cnnrotliu, whs on innocent victim of 
the public haired home to his ancestors, and he perished on a 
icamild at Naples by the hands of Charles of Anjou, the brother 
of St. Lewis, who had seised on the kingdom of the Two Sici¬ 
lies, the lawful patrimony of the royal youth. The Emperor 
Fradsiick the Second—a prince who (or his tomes had received 
a most pedite education, and was endowed with the g rea te st 
and most caiguial powers of mind—-was not rally accuaed by 
the pope in w mnommnaication he ptonaunoed againat faini 
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of a ucret but ilecided comity to the ClmstiaB religion { but 
in the i^ucrul opinion of the world, laboured under the same 
Buipicioo. However, by a prudent peace, which this prince 
ruiicludcd with tlie Sultan of Ef^yph he terminated his crusade 
iiiorc successfully than Ids griuidfatlier had dune his own ; for 
liy this he won back the holy places, and placed the crown of 
.lerusideiii on hi, liead. He wna the first who brought into 
Kiini|K‘the Arabic tniiislation of Aristotle's works ; and as at 
this period a iiiightv change took place in the science and phi- 
iiisopliY of the uddiile age, and as even the art and poetry of 
J'.uro|>oaii natiiiiis began to display new life and energy, it may 
not he amiss to give here a rapid sketch of these important 
cliBiigcs as they serve to characterise the times. 

( Invalry was in itself the poetry of life; what wonder then 
that that Ufe of iniagthation, should liavc opened a new 
f'lunlaiii of pM'sy in the truditiinial songs, the fairy lays, the 
v.'u-ied luiiistrelsy, and knightly narratives of Germany and 
Kraiii'c, C,|eiiu and England, sigee in these countries, chivalry 
was the rilling element of society, oJiil hod made the greatest 
progress ?—Fur the mom immediate object of this Philosophy 
Ilf llistor),—Olid in order to contemplate the progress of man¬ 
kind in matters more serious and iinportknt, I have thought 
the moral principles of men in the middle age, and their 
political doctrines, ns they were founded on religion, or on the 
s\ stem of opposition to religion, to be of far grater moment 
anil importance than the mere lESthetic part of those ages ; for 
sL'iitiiiieiitolLsts may indulge in a certain vague, superficial love 
and predilection for the times cliivalry, for the romantic spirit 
of till- uliivolroiis life, and of the eltival^us poetry, and of the 
<> hole system of modem art which Ims thence emanated ; and 
iierci-lheless, all the deeper problems of life involved in that 
iiioiiieiitous epoch may remaija unexamined, unsolved, or even 
misunderstood. 

Un the nature of this romantic tendency, inasmuch os it 
exerted a mighty inilueiice on life, and was a motive of vast 
and iindoubt^ weij^bt in many of the most important bisto- 
neal events of those ages, 1 shul nwrely say a word by way of 
psychological illustration; for this ia appliradde to the prevail¬ 
ing forma of mind, the peculiar inteilectual bearinn of whoia 
iiatiuui sod ages, as to those individuals Aa wheie tmoiioa 
is the ruling psiueipta of lif»—it is wy boob fanakeo, dhndal, 
2 B 2 
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parcelled out, and lost in a chaos of heterogeneous theories, 
and the age, the world, life itself, are involved in interminablo 
disputes; so, when religious feeling constitutes the primary 
principle of life, and it hath been dismembered, and torn from 
its right centre, been driven to some extreme, and opinions 
flowing from this source have been carried into action, then 
all the great transactions of public life exhibit that overruling 
influence of imagination, perceptible not in the earlier, but in 
the later periods of the middle age, especially from the great 
epoch of the Crusades. Although these and other like great 
historical events of that period bear many noble traces of the 
high religious source whence they sprang, yet such a para¬ 
mount influence of imagination over real life, must in this 
partial excess be regarded as the consequence of the dismem¬ 
berment of man’s psychological powers—a symptom of the 
dissolution of that internal harmony which can never subsist 
in society, uidess it be previously established in consciousness. 
The radical vice of the middle age—that is to say, the one 
most prevalent in its later period from the time of the Ghibel- 
lines, if one may venture to characterise it with such psycho¬ 
logical generality, is discernible in the productions of the 
poetry, art, and scieilce of that age. And the relations which 
these bore to society—the distinctive character, the peculiar 
spirit of this critical period in the progress of Christian nations, 
are matters of the highest interest and greatest moment. This 
vice consisted in that disposition to extremes, that leaning 
towards the absolute I have already spoken of, as manifested 
in will, in determination, in rule, or in science, speculation, and 
poetry. The first geril| or at least the first disposition to 
this fault, lies in the very origin of modern nations, especially 
those five whose political existence sprang out of the union of 
the Germanic constitution, manners, and character, with the 
Latin civilisation, literature, and language in the Romanic 
countries; Or which, at least, were formed by a very strong 
inflision of the Roman spirit—I mean the German and Eng¬ 
lish, the French, Spanish, and Italian nations. Where the 
character of the German tribes, the free, heroic energy of Ger¬ 
manic nature, was blended and incorporated with the strong 
worldly sense of the Romans by the influence of Christian 
principles and religious love; there sprang out of that happy 
union those great and mild characters to which I have already 
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drawn your attention, and which flourished during the first 
period of the German empire, and of the middle age. But as 
soon as the influence of the Christian religion began to decline, 
and its power was enfeebled, clouded, or obscured, the two 
elements, which had been united in the human race, fell 
asunder; and on one side was to be seen nothing but mere 
Roman astuteness (as is often enough the case in the later his¬ 
tory of France and Italy), and on .the side of the Germanic na¬ 
tions, nothing but a rude martial impetuosity and chivalric pride, 
uncontrolled and unsoftened by the principle of religion. Or 
when, again, the rigid principles of that old worldly sense and 
instinct of domii^n, which belonged to the Romans, were con¬ 
joined with the Rroic energy of the north, without, however, 
the healing and conci'^itory influence of the religion of love; 
this combination, which i.s conspicuous in the vehement, but 
fearful characters engaged in the Ghibelline contests, was, in¬ 
deed the most unfortunate of all. 

How the tendency towards the absolute—that abyss to man¬ 
kind, which, along with love, confounds and swallows up all life 
—then hurried the political world from one extreme to another, 
we have already mentioned, so far as \yas necessary for our 
object. 

But even in the art and poetry, as well as the science of the 
middle age, this leaning towards the absolute is equally apparent, 
and the more so, as both reached their full maturity at that 
period only when this had become the ruling spirit of the age. 
As, on one hand, the chivalrous poetry, especially in its origin, 
was excessively fantastical, until later it was fashioned into a 
form of milder symmetry, and made tef pour forth the touching, 
heart-felt tones of romantic art; so, on the other hand, the scho¬ 
lastic philosophy was bewildered in a maze of subtleties not so 
much metaphysical as merely logical, and often quite destitute 
of sense. The singular manner, indeed, in which the Italian 
poet Dante, has in his mighty poem of visions, wherein he dis¬ 
plays the most masterly and classical condensation of language, 
and the profoundest poetical art, contrived to sustain in his pro¬ 
gress through the three regions of the invisible world, that fan¬ 
tastic spirit (which was not confined to the chivalrous poetry, 
butwas common to every department of imagination in that age), 
next the stem maxim of the Ghibelline state policy, and a con¬ 
genial worship of Roman antiquity, and has managed to nnite 
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all these qualities with the subtle distinctions of the scholastic 
philosophy; this eing^ar manner, indeed, has nerer been an 
object of general imitation, nor has it opened a path to the sub¬ 
sequent labours of art. But this work will ever remain an ex¬ 
traordinary, wonderful, and characteristic monument, wherein 
the peculiar spirit of this first scholastico-romantic epoch of 
European art and science is displayed in a most remarkable 
manner. In this spirit there were many heterogeneous elements, 
not conBned to their separate and distinct spheres, but often 
in the strangest juxta-pusition, or rather confusion. And thus 
a regular scholastic science of love, with all the borrowed forms 
of the philosophy of the day, formed often Bie purport of the 
most tender romantic lays or devices; and^gical antitheses, 
syllogisms, and subtleties, were solve(^.in rhyme and verse, with 
a most charming play of fancy. It is these vagaries (and so 
they are in many respects) which so captivate our feelings in the 
poetry of Petrarch—one of the restorers of ancient literature 
and of modern learning. “ 

More strongly still than in its poetry, the richness of an in¬ 
ventive imagination displayed itself in the wonderful architecture 
of the middle age, 351 so many splendid monuments in Germany, 
England, a part of France, and in the north of Italy and Venice 
can attest, The style of the Byzantine churches was the first and 
principal model of this Gothic architecture, though a fantastic 
monument of Arabic architecture ma>y here and there perhaps 
have had some influence in its formation. The elaborate and 
ornate style, and the fantastic singularity of this architecture, 
breathe the true spirit of the German middle age. At this 
time, painting, too, began to make some progress in Italy and 
Germany; though its progress was incomparably slower than 
that of architecture, and the art reached its perfection only in 
lie fifteenth century; but devoted entirely to religious subjects 
and consecrated to the use of churches or private devotion, 
painting remained, flown to the time of Raphael, an art 
peculiarly Christian, and displayed the profoundest import and 
the most masteriy power. From this period, renouncing, for 
the most part, tne religious cbaraBter of the elder Christian 
painting, art began to be affected by that enthusiasm for the 
pagan antkpie, whkh indeed was not limited to the fine arts, 
but was theiprevailing character of literature and science in this 
wcond' perioa of European culture. And 1 have made these few 
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remarks, not so much for the sake of art itself, which would re¬ 
quire a separate investigation, but as tending to elucidate the 
various epochs and stages in the progress of modern civilisation. 

It was an ill-boding gift that the Ghibelline emperor made 
to Europe when he brought from the East the works of Aris¬ 
totle, translated, or rather burlesqued, into Arabic, and thence 
turned again into Latin, till at last they became often perfectly 
unintelligible. The elder Christian philosophers belonging to the 
first period of the middle age, such as in England (which still 
retained a high pre-eminence in Latin literature and Christian 
science), a Scotus Erigena, the contemporary of Alfred,—a St. 
Anselm, so highly reveredin theology,—and afterwards in France, 
an Abelard, arfB also a St. Bernard, in whose eloquence there 
runs so pure a vein of piety—and so charming a mysticism of 
feeling—all these elder Christian philosophers, both in thought 
and language were incomparably clgarer and more precise than 
the schoolmen of succeeding times, and were fur the most part 
entirely free from that interminable play of an idle logic, and 
those empty metaphysical subtleties. The natural sciences 
were then in too low and feeble a state to form any distinct 
branch of human inquiry; and this very circumstance contri¬ 
buted, as was then indeed perfectly nathral, to knit closer the 
ties which connected philosophy with theology. But indepen¬ 
dently of the peculiar circumstances of those times, it is evident 
that Christian philosophy can be founded on religion only, and 
not on any theory, wherein nature oceupies the first and highest 
place—not on any doctrine, which contains the germ of a 
pagan worship of nature, renewed under a scientific form. As 
little can a Christian philosophy rest on the principle of indi¬ 
vidualism—a reason which submits not humbly to God and his 
revelation, but which, all concentrated in itself, aspires to be 
all-sufiicing and all-creative. In either respect, the Stagyrite, 
when studied even in the original, and thoroughly understood, 
would have been a guide very unsafe, very likely to mislead, as 
well in natural philosophy as in the higlier problems of meta¬ 
physics. The best and most instructive of his writings, his 
ethical or political works, could not even be understood by 
those scholastic admirers of the Grecian sage; for the profound 
allusions they contained to the customs and political liistory of 
Greece made the knowledge of these, and a complete investi¬ 
gation of the original sources of information, absolutely neces- 
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sary to their comprehension. Even his logical and rhetorical 
hooks derive their chief and liveliest interest from the fact that 
they were intended to remedy the dialectic malady of Grecian 
intellect, and to oppose the all-usurping influence of a false 
rhetoric among the Greeks. Lastly, to comprehend fully, 
rightly appreciate, and turn to advantage, as our times are 
enabled to do, the most solid works of the profound ancient — 
those on mixed physics and natural history, the schoolmen were 
entirely destitute of the necessary aids and preparatory infor¬ 
mation. 

If the Christian philosophers of the middle age, instead of 
adopting the Aristotelian system, had huilt and improved on 
the philosophy of those first great original thinkers of Christian 
Europe already mentioned, or on the philosophy of the primi¬ 
tive fathers, even those of the Latin church, for by them also 
the Platonic doctrines (the only doctrines of antiquity at aU 
reeoncileable with a philosophy of revelation) had long been 
planted and naturalised on the Christian soil;—if this had been 
the case, the edifice of Christian philosophy would have been 
raised with far greater ease and rapidity, and been wrought 
into a much more beautiful structure. Or if even the Greek 
originals had been deemed absolutely indispensable towards 
such an object, it had been better that, instead of waiting till 
the destruction of Constantinople, the powerful emperors and 
potentates, who patronised art and silence, had, during the 
short duration of the Latin empire at Constantinople, brought 
away with them those philological treasures, instead of the 
works of Aristotle so absurdly disfigured in the Arabic, and in 
the still more unintelligible Latin version. It was, on one 
hand, the inclination of the age to absolute modes of tliinking, 
to the art of logical tournaments, and on the other, a hope, 
Secretly entertained, that by the pretended magical power of 
these logieal devices, one might learn and obtain the mastery 
of many profound secrets of nature (which by the way should 
have been sought anywhere hut in the real Aristotle); finally, 
the unquenchable thirst after a fruit of knowledge, deemed 
forbidden—it was all these circumstances which created now 
that universal and irresistible rage for Aristotle, reputed as he 
was to contain the very essence of all liberal Science and phi¬ 
losophy. 

The whole foundation of the scholastic philosophy was 
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thoroughly and essentially false; and i{ had the moat prejudi¬ 
cial and injurious influence, not only on theology, but on the 
■whole spirit and modes of thinking of this age. When, how¬ 
ever, the evil appeared nearly incurable, and the false current 
of opinion was too strong to be resisted, a mighty service was 
rendered to mankind, when acute and sagacious theologians, 
endowed with philosophical talents and discernment, like a St. 
Thomas Aquinas, adopting the common, but erroneous, basis 
of this old Aristotelian rationalism, founded on it a system in 
which they attempted to reconcile this philosophy with the 
dictates of faith, and thus, in this respect at least, avert from 
their age the dangerous consequences of this false direction of 
the human mind. Yet, on the whole, this was but an appa¬ 
rent reconciliation; and the scholastic philosophy, or in other 
words, the rationalism* of the middle age, broke out often 
afterwards into a haughty and violent opposition to the doc¬ 
trines of revelation. 

This scholastic spirit of thf now degenerate middle age 
exerted its pernicious influence on life itself, and on the sciences 
more immediately connected with life, particularly jurispru¬ 
dence. For when the first Ghibelline Frederick, on the plains 
of Roncaglia, gave his solemn sanction t# the Roman law, and 
to all those absolute rights and prerogatives of the crown 
which were thence to be deduced, he thereby opened a door to 
an intricate scholastic jurisprudence, to all the learned subtlety 
of processes, and the interminable logic of law ; and conferred 
on mankind a boon as little propitious as the Arabic Aristotle, 
which his descendant, the second Frederick, afterwards brought 
into Europe. The vast pandects of Justinian were already the 
recognised code of laws, under the Eastern Franconian empe¬ 
rors, long before the German jurist, Irnerius, opened his school 
of civil law in the University of Bologna, Those old Roman 
formulas of universal dominion which are occasionally to be 
found in the “ Corpus Juris,” suited perfectly the spirit and polic)' 
of the Ghibelline emperors, who, in, particular cases, alleged 
them against the Greek emperors and other potentates, as clear 
proofs of the universal monarchy which appertained to them. 
But it was particularly from the Ghibelline period that the 
Roman law became a favourite science, and its study a new 
mania among the' European nations, especially on account of 
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the leaning' to absolule principles in that' system of jurispru¬ 
dence, whose artificial forms of rigid law were indeed little 
congenial to the spirit of Christianity, to modern society, and 
German manners. 

The true problem for the legal science of Christian Europe 
to solve would have been this—to adopt the forms of the old 
Roman jurisprudence, so highly wrought and finished in its 
way, and to reform its spirit by the doctrines and principles of 
Christian justice; and at the same time to employ the many 
excellent materials to be found in the native laws of European 
nations, and in all the old Germanic codes. These laws were 
indeed of a very local nature, adapted mostly to infant com¬ 
munities and the simple manners of warlike tribes, and by no 
means appropriate to a more advanced stage of civilisation; 
yet they contained the solid substancE of genuine freedom and 
exalted equity. But this task ought to have been accom¬ 
plished in that earlier period when Christianity, which had 
united and harmonised so many discordant elements, had still 
retained all its influence—an influence which was afterwards 
wanting. Those ages, however, which were so thoroughly 
Christian, and on that very account of such political import¬ 
ance, were deficient 'in science; and hence, as I have already 
observed, it was not so much deliberate selfishness, or hostile 
opposition, but the real want of knowledge and foresight 
s^ich occasioned the civil and political institutions of Christian 
states to be left imperfect. It is only in very recent times 
that an attempt has been made to solve problem which earlier 
ages had left unexecuted, or to supply this old deficiency of 
a Christian system of jurisprudence. And if hitherto this 
task has never been adequately, or completely, accomplished, 
though all the conditions have long existed for the solution of 
this necessary problem of European society; it would not be 
right to defer again the execution of the work, and thus lose 
once more the seasonable moment. 

How, after the struggle of parties had become more general, 
end an absolute mode of thinking the ruling character of the 
age, the violent contests between church and state, between the 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities tended to promote their 
mutual injury and destruction, 1 shall now endeavour briefly to 
state. After the last excommunication pronounced against 
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Frederick II., one anti-emperor had followed another in suo- 
cession; and German princes, a prince of the royal household 
of England, and a king of Castile, had filled successively the 
imperial throne ; none were generally and legally recognised, 
and it was the reign of universal anarchy and savage club-law. 
It was a dark interregnum in social order, as if the sun of 
justice and of peace had withdrawn its light from a world of 
corruption and irreconcilable hate ; and for a whole genera¬ 
tion this state of wild disorder, and fear of still greater 
calamities, lasted. The loss of Jerusalem and all the Holy 
Land to the Christians, which now took place, added to the 
general gloom of the times. 

In vain had St. Lewis in his last crusade against Egypt, 
once more exerted all j)is energies for the deliverance and pre¬ 
servation of the Christian possessions in the East ; possessions, 
which had they been retained, might in the end have formed a 
rampart and a barrier against the inroads of the Mussulman 
power into the adjoining provinces of Europe. Still the danger 
from this quarter was not so imminent ; for it was not till a 
hundred years later that the Turks burst from Asia Minor into 
Europe, conquered the northern provinces of the Byzantine 
empire, and began to menace the Christian kingdoms of the 
West. But there was a nearer and mightier danger rolling on 
against Europe—the formidable power of the Moguls, which 
surprised it in this peripd of the great interregnum. As if the 
hostile spirit of destruction had anticipated or known that the 
power of Christendom could be subverted only by internal dis- 
eord ; an old sage or priest of the still pagan Moguls, had, 
about a generation before, announced to the youth, who was 
afterwards called Ziugis Khan,^(that is to say. Lord of the World, 
and who is known by this name.in history,) that in a vision, 
he had seen the Great Spirit, seated bn his flaming throne, 
judge the nations of the earth, and that by his decision, the domi¬ 
nion of the world had been allotted to the young Khan of the 
Moguls, ruled with this spirit, Zingis traversed the world 
with his countless hosts ; conquered China, Thibet, and Japan, 
subdued the Mussulman empire of Carizme, and penetrated as 
&r as the Caspian Sea. The conqueror’s four sons continued the 
work which he had commenced, and divided tiie earth into four 
parts for their task of desolation. The one to whom was as- 
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sipied the western portion of the earth invaded Christendom 
mth his innumerable squadrons ; the throne of Rurick, the 
greatest Christian potentate in the north, was overturned ; and 
for several eenturies, Russia, incorporated with the government 
of Kipzak, groaned under the oppressive yoke of the Mogul 
«way. Poland was oveiTun by the all-wasting host of Moguls ; 
the King of Hungary was defeated, and forced to flee his coun¬ 
try ; Silesia was laid waste, and the bloody discomfiture of the 
‘Christian army at Ligiiitz filled the whole western world with 
coDstemation. Happily the destroyers penetrated no further 
into Europe; and the stream of their conquests, as if diverted 
by a protecting hand, took its couisc first towards the Arabian 
Caliphate of Bagdad, which they put an end to ; and afterwards 
towards India, and other Asiastic and, Mahometan countries. 
This was a passing, but awful, warning to Christendom, how 
much she needed the strong arm of a powerful protector, 
and that union alone would enable her tb resist the assaults and 
inroads of barbarous nations. It was the strung feeling of such 
a necessity which had first inspired the idea of the Western 
Empire. 

In the German empire, order was first restored by Rodolph 
of llapsburgh, who, notwithstanding his earldom of Alsace and 
bis other hereditary demesnes in the Alps, had not yet so much 
power 03 many other aspirants to the imperial crown; but his 
chivalrous virtues raiding him high in ihe estimation of many 
of the princes. A happy and singular coincidence of accident^ 
circumstances occasioncj his unexpected election to the empire, 
which appeared to him, os to many others, a calling from almve. 
Being on the most peaceful understanding with the pope, he 
yet abandoned bis expedition tq Rome ; fur he was, above all 
things, anxious to put an end to anarchy, to establish the public 
tranquillity on a solid basis, and, as far as was then possible, to 
restore the reign of justice. The high services which by this 
ho rendered to his country in those distracted times, history has 
not been backward to nckiiowlcdge ; and, ns the patriarch of 
tile imperial house of IlaiisLurgh, ho has been the founder of 
a power which, in succeeding ages, has ever proved a pillar of 
strength and security to Gonnaiiy and even Europe. But oRen 
again did anarchy rear lier head, and often did disorder obtain 
the Mcendant in Germany, as well as in other European 
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Etatea. Nations felt the want of one mighty, independent, and 
protecting power—they lamented, the decline of those Christian 
principles which had knit so closely all the ties of public and 
private life ; and they saw with regret the gradual approach of 
the general dissolution and mighty ruin of European society. 
Under Rodolph’a successors, down to Maximilian and Charles 
the Fifth, the emperors were confined in their sphere of action 
to Germany and its internal alfairs, which do not here imme¬ 
diately concern us. The expeditictns to Rome tended, indeed, 
to keej) alive the remembrance of the old imperial rights and 
claims ; but they were productive of no permanent advantage, 
nor real extension of power. It was only in the summoning of 
general councils (the want of which was soon so urgently felt 
for the well-being of the church and of Christendom), that tho 
imperial power was refflly exerted in favour of the general 
interest in Europe. 

But the evils which siisued to the church and its head, from 
its unhappy conflict with the ^mporal power, were far more 
extensive and fatal in their consccjucnces. lu the mighty contesta 
between the popes and emperors, it was actual right which was 
the subject of dispute ; and, in truth, the first basis and highest 

f irinciple of all right in Christian staU^, and indeed in all 
luman society ; and however much of error the exaggerations 
of later times may have infused into these disputes, it was a 
sublime idea which animated either party. In France, which 
now took up that attitude of hostibty towards the head of the 
church which the emperors had once assumed, an entirely new 
era in European policy, which had now ceased to be Chnstian, 
commenced with the reign of Philip-le-Bel. In the place of those 
great motives and lofty ideas which animated a Gregory VII., 
on the one hand, and a Conrad or Barbarossa, on the otner, w c 
meet with a vulgar policy, a selfish cupidity, and an unworthy 
cunning. In every point of view, Philip the Fair may be con¬ 
sidered 03 the worthy predecessor of Louis XI. Even bis con¬ 
duct towards the whole order of Templars, their caecution, or 
rathec judicial mnrder, for the purpose of coafisention, was a 
deed of violence which nothing could justify; even hod tho 
suspicion entertained against the more corrupt portion of the 
oidiv, of having introduced from the East certain un-Christiaa 
tenatl^ rights, practices^ been not entirely destitute of fonn* 
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datioii. But yet' this suspicion did not affect the whole body, 
nor even the then worthy grand-master, as ■was shortly after¬ 
wards acknowledged by the King of Portugal and the pope 
faiinself ; and, in any cose, an eeclesiastiral affair of so much 
importance ought to have been investigated and determined by 
a mode of procedure very different from this arbitrary anil 
despotic course. 

'fhe untimely exaggerations and absolute pretension of Bo- 
nifeoe VIII., which, though papal, may almost be termed Ghi- 
belline (in the same sense that we Itavo applied that term to tile 
sots of preceding emperors), must have proved very welcome to 
Philip the Fair. He found in the conduct of the pope, a pre¬ 
text for enticing him into France, in order, on the first vacancy 
in the Holy See, to promote the election of a pope favourable 
to his 'views, and fix him nt Avignon. 'It was a deep-laid plan 
of policy on his part, to fix tlie residence of the popes for ever 
within his territories, in order more eassJy to extort their con¬ 
sent to all his selfish projects, as in the case of the Templars ; 
a policy by which the popes, during seventy years, were kept 
in a state of absolute dependence on the court of France. And 
when at last one of the popes succeeded iu rescuing the chair 
of St. Peter from this Qahylonish captivity, Md placing it again 
at Rome, popes were elcct^ one against the other at Rome and 
Avignonand a schism broke out in the church which lasted 
for forty years, till it was finally quelled by the general council 
of Constimoe. A deeper wound could not have been inflicted 
on Christianity than this division in the church, which led 
minds astray, and introduced an indesoribaUe confusion in all 
the relaUons of public and private life. As, without the all- 
protecting and oil-oonnaoting authority of the first Christian 
emperors, Europe in general, and Germany in particular, 
would much sooner have been split and dismembered, and been 
deprived of ail power of permanent resistance against foreign 
nggreaauin, and barbarian inroads ; so, without the pa^ 
power, whieh wm founded on, and adapted for, unity, and 
whidl hdd together the fabric of the churem, Christiaaity would 
very soon bore been lost and extingnished in a multitude iff 
paisonlar nets, petty eongregationa, and Tipposite paitiee, ewm 
wtmtoteDy diiBmilar systems of religion did not spring 
Dm miint—nw i iff wthi^xy in the Greek iduiroli, wham toe 
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patriarch doef not poBsess the same gniritiul power, nor thaaom* 
extensive influence on society, as the pope daring the middla 
ages, cannot be foirW adduced as an objection to the truth of 
t)iis observation, for it would be absurd to expect from the 
active, stirring, restless, and animated spirit of the western 
nations, moving on as they did through a series of rapid, inces¬ 
sant, and progressive changes, that innate monotony of thought 
even in faith, which was natural to the dead, torpid Byzantine 
mind. When the Western chunfli had been weakened ^nd 
rnnvnised by the conflict with the secular power, the preju- 
ilicial and fatal eifects of this contest became apparent in 
religion itself and the internal region of faith. At first, indeed, 
Llterc arose a mighty moral power of resistance against the 
growing corruption and the impending evil—a great spiritual 
rcmwly, which sprang dht of religion, and was perfectly eon- 
fonnablo to its spirit. It was hero again apparent how that 
strengthening Spirit of aid and counsel—that Paxaclete pro¬ 
mised to the church by its divne Founder, knows at every 
period, and on every new occurrence of danger, to employ the 
remedies the best and moat fitting for the exigencies of the 
time ; remedies of which the high origin is clearly disecmible, 
tliough in the hands of men they no longer retain their primi¬ 
tive character, and do not aocomplish all the good they 
might have effected, or even become at last more and more 
perverted. 

The great wealdl of Ihe aburoh wae not the sole, but one 
of the principal subjects of dispute with the secular power, and 
was even a stumbling-block to many, cepecialty among the 
people. It was this wealth, indeed, which had furnish^ the 
means of caltivatiDg and fertilising the soil of Europe, and 
sowing the seeds of science on the BoU of human iutellect; 
for the existence of tbe clergy had been founded on landed pro¬ 
perty, and this means they hod become naturalised and 
domiciliated m the state, ana among the nation; till the 
splendid endowmsots which they received finm the liberality of 
religiooi seal, made tbe abbots, biahops, and the whole of the 
highv clergy, wealthy lords^ senaUaa, and princes. This 
wealth and this power, the edergy, espemolly in tbe earlier 
times, gwnenlfy employ^ in a manner tne most praisawurt^, 
and tire OHM oonduciv* to tha wd£ue of the 
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The onnali of modern Europe, and the history of every great 
and petty state vrithin it, are full of the high political services 
which the excellent churchmen of the middle age rendered to 
the public weal. This was universally acknowledged, and any 
Bud^n separation of tho higher clergy From the state—any 
degradation of that body froip tho exalted station which they 
occupied therein, i^ftuld have been a most serious loss to society. 
In the contests of the emperors and other princes with the 
chufch at its head, the immediate and original object of dis¬ 
pute was not ecclesiastical property, which no one ever dreamed 
of attacking ; but the Jurisdiction over that property, and the 
acknowledgment of that jurisdiction. It is easy to conceive 
that all the members of tno higher clergy had not rendered 
services equally enrfinent, and that the employment of their 
riches had not been equally laudablh and blameless, liut, 
inde|>endciitly of individual abuses and scandals, the great 
wealth of tho dignified clergy, tho eminent and splendid rank 
they occupied in tho state an(\ in society, were ever a stumb¬ 
ling-block to tho people, and even to some ecclesiastics, and 
seemed in contradiction with the original rule and evangelical 
poverty of tho primitive Christians. This was the first cause, 
tlie pnncipal 8uhjcct,>'aiiJ, os it were, the favourite tc.xt of^at 
popular opposition which now, after tho example had been set 
by princes and potentates, began to unfurl its banners against 
tile church. 

Nothing, therefore, could be better ddapted to tho exigencies 
of tho age than that, in opposition to the too great worldly pomp 
of many of the high though meritorious and virtuous digni¬ 
taries uf that lime, communities of men, animated by tho 
siucercst piety, and the most austere spirit of humility and self- 
diMiin], should have risen to make themselves all in all to 
the people, and set the example of perfect evangelical po¬ 
verty; or to devote their undiridetl x^ to popular instme- 
rion and tho office of preaching. Men of real sanctity, and 
the most humble piety, and gifted with wonderful powers, en¬ 
tered on this new path of religious teal ; and many amongst 
them, with a tnily high-minded freedom, reprehended the 
abusee and the moral corruption then existing m chorch and 
itate, and among all orders of eodety. ^ey met with 
oontxaiSetiaii and opposition, and even at an early period 
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incurred much blame ; but here we must be careful to dia- 
iinf^uish liumaa infirmity and partial degeneracy from the 
liiily origin uf those establishments—from that spark of 
divine inspiration which called these, and all other ecclesi- 
nstical institutes, into existence. And thus that tide of 
popular opposition to the church, which bad received its 
lirst impulse from the secular power, and the contests uf 
llie Ghibellinc Emperors, rolled on with an ever-increasing 
force, swell, and violence. Scarce had the Waldenses dis¬ 
appeared, when a religious sect still more numerous, the 
.\lbigense3, broke out in the South of France, and not 
content with displaying the usual popular opposition to the 
riches and real abuses of the church, broached many errors 
and doctrines of the Faistern sects, which during the Cru- 
Kides may have found their way into that country. For this 
reason it was thought jusliRablc to proclaim against them a 
formal Cru.sadc, and, by a most atrocious war of extermina¬ 
tion, wherein the remedy appehrs no less reprehensible than 
the evil itself, princes put down this popular sect, which they 
regarded as rebellious not only against the church, but the 
state itself. , 

Wicklilfe in England was the first single bold Reformer 
that appeared, and he was succeeded soon afterwards by an 
Innovator, whose enterprise was attended with far more 
important consequences—John Huss in Uohemia. Their 
writings, abounding not only in the wonted condemnation of 
rial abuses, but in many fanciful doctrines, unfounded oaser- 
lions, and germs uf heresy, their cause as well as the general 
slate of affairs, and the problem uf the age, became more 
complicated and perilous. 

John Hubs was summoned before the council of Constance, 
which had terminated so successfully the schism in the Fa¬ 
llacy but there, without any regard to the imperial safe- 
ronduct which he hod received, he was condemned, and 
delivered over to capital punishmeoL As one injustice, 
line act of bloody severity, is sure to bring on another, a 
few years afterwards the Senators of Prague were preci¬ 
pitate from a window. This was the signal for a general 
rising of the people; Ziska, at the bead of his iDfuruUed 
troops, ravaged Bohemia, burst into the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces of Gemianv, and, with a Hussite army of seventy 

2 c 
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thousand raeUi spread terror every where on his march. 
This inmrreotion was indeed suppressed, but Europe grew 
every day more and more ripe for a IlevolutioD. 

A new and pressing danger, wbiob had been long forc- 
seen, now thresJienod Europe from an opposite quarter. 
The Turks, who for almost a century had been in possession 
of the Northern provinixs of the Byzantine Empire, became 
now masters of Constantinople, and tlie old church of St. 
Sopiiia was converted into a Mosque. That portion of 
Europe which stood in most immediate danger,—Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland—was now compelled to make, 
for the space of more than two centuries, resistance to the 
progress of the Turkish power the object of its most assidu¬ 
ous attention ; and this was a circiamstance which tended 
to impede the emperors in all their other enterprises, to 
divert their etfurts, and consume their best energies, and 
so far, in the then existing embarrassments in church and 
slate, exerted a very fatal infibenoc uD the whole system ol 
European society. 

The immediate effects of the siege and foil of Constanti¬ 
nople were higlily favourable to literature and science in 
tho last half of the fifteenth century; when the Greek fugi¬ 
tives, by the rich and long-lost treasures of classical know¬ 
ledge which they brought, created a new and brilliant era 
in letters and science; in Italy in first instance, then 
in Germany (at that time so closely connected with Italy), 
and lastly in the rest of Europe. The knowledge of their 
classical tongue and ancient literature bad never been totally 
extinguished among the Greek scholars and ecclesiastics; 
but in lliuir hands this knowledge remained a mere dead 
treasure, which was only afterwards turned to profitable 
account, and to llie service of society, by the more active 
spirit of the Europeans. 

Tho better of the lam Byzantine emperora, partioularly 
some of the Palaolugi, bad cultivated the sciences, end, by 
their lore and encauregement of lemming, had given e new 
life to Htereture. Even in the period immediattdy preceding 
the fidl and conquest of Constaolinopie, meny Greeks had 
taken refum in Italy, pirticularly during the variona at- 
tempta made to bring about the re-unioD of the Greek with 
the Roman Church ; — attempts, howerw, which with the 
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rxccplion of a small number of individuals who went over to 
the Catholic Church, were not attended with nny general 
Riiccesa. In Italy the Greek fugitives established schools for 
their own language and literature, and fotifided libraries; 
and if in the time of Petrarch few Italians could be named 
that were conversant with that language and literature (and 
among these zealous promoters of Greek learning, Boccaccio 
must be included with himself,) Florence now under the 
Medici, the first Cosmo, and Lorenzo the Great, became a 
flourishing seminary of Grecian letters and erudition; and 
at Home also, the house of Cardinal Dessarion was a true 
Platonic academy of science. Even the study of the ancient 
Roman writers rereivetl a new stimulus, and Was prose¬ 
cuted with a more classical taste and spirit. Courtly lite¬ 
rati, and Latin ])octs Tormetl on the old classical models — 
political writers in the Latin tongue, which was still the 
language of diplomacy — statcsiHeii and politicians of the 
greatest influence, trained up in the school of Gn‘ek and 
Human history and polities—and polite dilettanti of Pagan 
antiquity, — all now gave the tone to this new and second 
epoch in the intellectual culture of Europe. But the ruling 
spirit and lone of the age proceeded mainly from the revival 
of the ancient literature and learning of the Greeks. Natural 
philosophy, whatever extension it may have received from 
the improvements in astmiromy, and a more comprehensive, 
knowledge of the globe obtained by the discovery of the 
New World, had not yet been wrought into a scienliflo form, 
capable of exerting, an it did afterwards, an effective Influ¬ 
ence on the European mind, or of giving it a new direction. 
In th is period of the restoration of science, some individuals, 
like Picus Mirandola, and above all, the German Reuchlin, 
followed a Platonic track in search of a more profound phi¬ 
losophy; or, like Beiaarion, Marailius Ficinus, and others, 
illustrated and diffused the philosophy of Plato. But these 
were partial exerptiuns, and these Aral attempts were not al¬ 
ways faultless. Yet it must ever be a matter of regret that 
the beginning then made towards a better and more pro¬ 
found philosophy should have been left unfinished. To this 
the old scholastic philosophy was then a powerful obstacle, 
and the spirit of anarchy, which the religious eontests of the 
following age called into ciistence, struck at the root of all 
2 c 2 
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loFly speculalion ; and'rven in the flourishing age of the 
Medici, it was the eeslhetic part of ancient literature, and 
the political application of classical knowledge, which formed 
tile main and almost exclusive object of pursuit. 

Thus this regeneration, os it was called, was very imper¬ 
fect and incomplete; and, in a general sense, was really not 
such ;—even in science itself, the advantages which mankind 
had obtained, and which they were so eager to display, were 
more like a passing blossom 'than a sound and vigorous root. 
Many of those classical spirits were more conversant and 
more at home in ancient Home and Athens—in the manners, 
history, politics of antiquity, or even in its mythology (then 
investigated with peculiar fondness and enthusiasm) than in 
their own age, in the existing relations of society, or in the 
doctrines and principles of Christianitf. 

The prevailing character of this new epoch of intellectual 
i!ultivation, which succeeted to the scholastico-romantic 
period of Kuropcan art and sejence, was, by those modes of 
thinking and those modes of life which, with more or less 
modification and variety, it diffused over all the European 
countries, at the best a very partial enthusiasm for Pagan 
antiquity, not merely in the department of art, but in the 
whole compass of literature; nay, even in history, politics, 
and morals also. If we compare with the fearful commo¬ 
tions of the following age this classical enthusiasm, often so 
ill suited to the existing relations of Society, its influence on 
tho world will appear like an enchanting draught, which in¬ 
toxicated for a while the European nations, drew them after 
objects totally foreign, made them forget themselves in an 
illusive cousciousness of their intellectual refinement; and, 
lulling thoin into a false security, blindeil them to their own 
corruption, and the greatness of the impending danger—the 
yawning abyss on whose verge they then stood. 
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LECTURE XV. 

CienerU obserratiuiiB on the Philosophy of History.—On the corrupt alnto 
of society in the fiftecDth century.—Ori^n of Protestantuni, snJ cha¬ 
racter of the timea of the Refornialion. 

The Philosophy of History—that is to say, the right romprr- 
hrnsion of its wnnJerri\J course, the solution and illustration 
of its mighty problems, and of the complex enigmas of 
humanity, and its destiny in the lapse of ages—is not to be 
found in isolated events, or detached historical facts, but in 
the principles of social progress. Historical particulars run 
only serve to characterize the inuard motives, the prevailing 
opinions, the decisive moments, the critical points in the 
progress of human society ; and ihns^ place more vividly 
before our ryes the peculiar character of every age—cacli 
step of inankind in iiiUdlectual rehnement and moral im¬ 
provement. To this end, historical details are indispensable : 
for the ruling principles of social development are of ;i 
more exalted kind, and not mere organic laus of nature, 
from which, as in physiology, when the first principle of the 
disorder is well understood, we can accurately deduce, and 
partly at least determine beforehand, the nature of the 
different phenomena and symptoms, the rule of health, the 
diagnostic of the disease, as well os the method of cure, the 
approach of the crisis, and its natural declension, without 
being obliged to go through the labyrinth of all the different 
cases that may have ever existed. Again, it is not in the 
history of man, os in natural history, where the structure of 
the various plants and animals forms by close analogy one con¬ 
nected system of species and genera ; and where the growth, 
bloom, decay, and extinction of individuals follow in an uni¬ 
form order, like day and night, or like the chaoge of the 
seasons. But in the sphere of human freedom ; as man is a na¬ 
tural creature, but a natural creature endowed with free-will. 
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that is to say, with the faculty of mural determination between 
the good or heavenly impulse, and the wicked or hostile prin¬ 
ciple; all these organic laws of nature form only the physical 
basis oi his progress and history. And hardly do they form 
this—but rather a mere disposition of which the direction de¬ 
pends on man, or on the use he makes of his own freedom. It 
is only when that higher principle of man's free-will has been 
weakened, debased, obscured, extinguished, and utterly con¬ 
founded, that those laws of nature can hold good in history. 
'Then, indeed, the symptoms of a diseased age, the organic 
vices of a nation, the prognostics of a general crisis of the 
worhl, may be determined to a certain extent with the pre¬ 
cision of medical science. Though the general feelings of 
inankinil clearly declare the soul tea be endowed with the 
faculty of free-will ; yet to reason, this freedom is an alrao.st 
inexti'ieuble enigma, the solution of which must be fur¬ 
nished by faith. Or rather, this is a mystery, of which the 
key and explanation must bh sought for in God and his 
Ilcvelalion ; and the same will apply to every higher 
principle, that transcends nature, and nature's laws. 

Along with the principle of man's free-will, which rises 
above necessity, that law of nature—there is another higher 
and divine prineiple in the historical progress of nations; 
and this is the visible guidance of on all-loving and all-ruling 
Providence displayed in the course of history and the march 
of human destiny, whether in things great or small. But 
the power of evil is something more than a mere power of 
nature, and ia comparison with this, it is a power of a higher 
and more spiritual kind. It is that power whose influence 
is not only fek in llte sensual inclinatioas of nature, but 
which, under the mask of a false liberty, unceasingly labours 
to rob man of his true freedom. Titus Providence is not 
n mere vague notion, a formula of belief, or a feeling of 
virtuoui anlioipation—a mere pious conjecture—but it U 
the rent, elTeolivo, historical, redeeming power of God, which 
nettreee to man and the whole bumaji race llteir lost 
freedom, nod with it the efl'ectuol power of good. The 
problem of human ex'Mtence consists in Ibis, that man in 
the great stage of history, is in the little details of private 
life, nas to chooar and determine between a true b^venly 
frwedom, ever faithful and stedfast to God, nod the false. 
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rnbellious freedom of a will aeparatecf from God. TKc mere 
license of passion or of sensual appetite is no liberty, but 
a stem bondage under the yoke of nature. But os that 
false and criminal freedom is spiritual, so it is superior to 
nature; and it is strictly conformable to truth, to regard 
him as the first author of this false liberty whom revelation 
represents as the mightiest, the most potent, and the must 
intellectual egotist among all created beings either in the 
visible or invisible world. 

Without this freedom of choice innate in man or imparted 
to him,—this faculty of determining between the divine 
impulse and the suggestions of the spirit of evil, there would 
lie no history, and without a faith in such a principle there 
could he no Philosophy of Histor)-. If free-will were a 
mere psvcliologiral inusion ; if consequently man were in¬ 
capable of sentiment or deliberate nrtion ; if all in life were 
predetermined by necessity, and subject, like nature, to a 
blind, immutable destiny ; ig that ease, what we call his¬ 
tory, or the description of niankinil, would merely constitute 
a branch of iiatuml science. Rut such notions are uttrrh 
repugnant to the general belief and the most intimate 
feelings of mankind, aceording to wbieb, it is precisely the 
conflict betM'een llie good or divine principle on the one 
hand, and the evil or adverse principle on the other, which 
forms the purport of human life and human history, from 
the beginning to the* end of lime. Without the idea of 
a God-hrad regulating the course of humao destiny, of an 
nil-ruling Providence, and the saving and redeeming power 
of God, the history of the world would be a labyrinth with¬ 
out ED outlet—B confused pile of ages buried upon Egea— a 
mighly tragedy withcgit a right beginning, or a proper 
ending; and this melancholy and tragical impreMioo is 
produced on our minds by several of the great ancient 
historians, particularly the prafoundest of them all, Tacitus, 
who, towards the close of antiquity, gluncea so dark a 
retrospect upon the past. 

But the greatest hulorical mystery — the deepest and 
most ctMnplicated enigma of the world, is the permission of 
evil on the part of God, which cau find ila explanation and 
■ointion only in the unfettered freedom of man, in the 
dartlnalion of the latter for a stale of straggle, exposed to 
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the influences of two lionteiidinf; powers, and which com¬ 
mences with the first earthly mission of Adam. This is 
nothing else but the real and entire exercise,—the divinely 
ordained trial of the faculty of freedom, imparted to the 
firstling of the new creation,—the image of God, in the con¬ 
flict and the victory over temptation, and all hostile spirits. 
That man only who recognises the permission of God given 
to evil in its at first inconceivably wide extent—the whole 
magnitude of the power pei'mitted to the wicked principle, 
according to the inscrutable decrees of God, from the curse 
of Cain—and the sign of that curse—its unimpeded trans¬ 
mission through all the labyrinths of error, anil truth grossly 
disfigured—through all the false religions of Heathenism,— 
oil the ages of extreme moral corruption, and eternally 
repeated, and ever increasing crime' down to the ])criod 
when the anti-chrislian princi^e—the spirit of evil, .sh.ill 
usurp entire dninininn of the world; when mankind, suffi¬ 
ciently prepared, shall be sunntmncd to the last decisive trial 
—the last great conflict with the enemy in all the fulness 
of his power:—that man only, we say, is capable of under¬ 
standing the great jihenomena of universal hi.story in their 
often strange and ihilk complexity, ns far at least os human 
eye can penetrate into those hiildcn and mysterious ways of 
Providence. Hut he who regards every thing in humanity, 
and the progress ofhumanity, in a mere natural or rationalist 
poijU of view, and will explain everything by such views; 
who though perhaps not without a certain instinctive feeling 
of an all-ruling Providence—n certain pious deference for its 
secret ways and high designs, yet is devoid of a full know¬ 
ledge of, and deep insight into, the conduct of Providence— 
he to whom the power of evil is not clear, evident, and fullv 
intelligible; he will ever rest on the surface of cvenLs anil 
hlltorical facts, and satisfied with thr outward appearanee of 
thinga, neither comprehend the meaning of the whole, nnr 
underaland the import of any part. Uut the matter of 
greatest moment is to watch the Spirit of God, revealing 
Itself in hlatory, enlightening and directing the judgments of 
men, aaving and conducting mankind, and even here below 
admonishing, judging, and chastising nations and gener¬ 
ations; to watch this Spirit in its progress through all ages, 
and discern the firry nuarks and traces of its footsteps. Tliis 
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threefold Ibv of the world, these thfce niightjr principles in 
the historical progress of mankind—the hidden ways of 
a Providence delivering and emancipating the human race— 
next, the free-will of man, doomed to a decisive choice in the 
struggle of life, and every action and sentiment springing 
from that freedom—lastly, the power permitted by God to 
the evil principle, cannot be deduced as things absolutely 
necessary, like the phenomena of nature, or the laws of 
human reason. Such a general deduction would by no 
means answer the object intended ; but it is in the character¬ 
istic marks of particular events and historical facts, that 
the visible traces of invisible power and design, or of high 
null hidden wisdom, must he sought for. And lienee the 
Philosophy of History' is not ii theory standing apart and 
separated from history*, but its results must be drawn out of 
the multitude of historical flhcLs—from the faithful records 
oftigis, and must spring up, .ns it were, of themselves, 
rniiii bare observation. AnJ here an unprejudiced mind 
will discern the motive, and also the justiHealion, of the 
course we have pursued ; for in the Philosophy of History 
«e have not to do with any system—any series of abstract 
iiotiiins, positions, and coneliisions, o-s iit the construction of :i 
mere theory—but with the general principles only of histori¬ 
cal investigation and historical judgment. 

In the multitude, however, of historical phenomena, all 
things, especially in tmies of great party-coiiHiets, are of a 
mixed nature, where, in the selection of eharucteristic Imits, 
we should rather avoid than seek for any rude and viulcirt 
eontrasta. Por while, on the one hand, in any great historical 
contest, we arc bound to recognize the full justice of the true 
cause, yet on the other, wc shall often find some flaw—some 
stain—some weak point coiineeted with that cau.se—not 
inherent in the cause itself, but chargeable solely on human 
infirmity. Or when we must condemn the Revolution of 
any period, as pernicious in its general relations, and repre¬ 
hensible in itself, we shall often sec some motive lie con¬ 
cealed in its origin—in its first proceedings, which taken 
in itself, and abstractedly of aubserjnent errors, and the false 
consequences thence dednord, comprises some important 
indications of right—some lofiy aspirations after truth. Every 
general awrtioa must be restricted by eiccptiona, anil 
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qualified by various miklifiCBtionB ; and as in historical events, 
so in histories! narrslion and speculation, nothing is so hurt¬ 
ful and unprofitable as an absolute mode of ejection, in¬ 
quiry, and decision. This remark we may apply by antici¬ 
pation to the whole period of latter age.s, and os inculcating 
the necessity of that conciliatory spirit which true philosophy 
cannot fail of adopting for its rule. It is only when we 
have gone very deeply into the varied and complex nature 
of the circumstances of any age, and examined in their 
manifold bearings those historical phenomena which attend 
or produce the critical turning-points, the decisive eras of 
history, that we can clearly discover the spiritual elements— 
the great ideas which lie at the bottom of a mighty revo¬ 
lution in society. In every other abstract science, an ex¬ 
ception from the rule appears a coni.radiction ; but in the 
science of history, every real c^^ption serves but the better 
to make us comprehend and judge the rest. 

Such an exception I have i|OW to point out in reference 
to my remarks on the intellectual progress of Europe, in 
those two epochs of its mental cultivation, one of which 
I designated as Ihe scholastico-romantic era, the other os 
the era of enthusiasm for the Pagan antique ; the former 
being inadequate to the wants of that age, as well os of 
posterity, and the other secretly destructive of the old 
Christian order of things. But on the whole, from the tone 
prevalent in either period, I do not kilow 1 could have other¬ 
wise characterized the spirit peculiar to those two epochs. 
Yet even in those periods, and in the sphere of philosophic 
and religious meditation, the spirit of Christianity shewed 
itself independent ofi and zoperior to, the temper of the 
times; and between these opposite eras, we meet with works 
displaying n clear and beautiful simplicity of expression, 
UDitaa with the utmost purity and depth of ascetic feelings. 
Among several others, I need only cite the German Thomas 
d Kenipis, whose most celebrated work has become a manual 
of devotion for all the European natrans, while Btose who 
know the philosophic spirit which reigns in his other writ¬ 
ings can well recognize in this the mine dew masterly 
mind, which, throwing off the dtatniae forms of the school, 
pours itself forth io a most lovely simplicity of dictioa. 

1 may be permitted to cite this gtoriooe exneptioo of a 
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mind that, omitl thp dej^nerate aclpnce of that age. rone 
into the pure atmoaphere of Christian philosophy, inasmuch 
us it serves to throw a light on the general spirit of the 
times. Had that mild light of moral truth and divine charity 
nnt been then so rare an exception; had that spirit of 
Christian morality been somewhat more widely dittused; 
the violent commotions in the follnwing generation would 
not have occurred ; for they would have had no motive, 
nor object, nor any possible source of existence. But in 
direct opposition to that pious Fleming, there was a great 
Italian writer, who gave the tone to the moral an^ politieal 
opinions of his age, and exerted the mightiest inffuencc on 
his times, both ns a moralist and os a politician. I allude 
to Machiavelli, who may serve as a proof, that the maxims 
and principles of Pagan aiiyauity, with which the srlinlurs of 
that age were imbued, weiVRnt ceiifineil to the deparlnieiits 
of art and of imagination, or of mere erudition, but had a very 
powerful influence on politic!.: and however much one may 
attempt tn excuse nr explain away the design of one of liLs 
worics,* still all his other political writings clearly and evi¬ 
dently shew that be was actuated by no other maxims of 
state-pnliry than the old Itunian anif Pagan prinriple, of 
grasping, inexorable, and selflsh cunning. This writer an¬ 
nounced only with greater rlearness and precision what were 
already the prevailing^ principles of his times, and was thus 
the means of bringing those principles to fulness and maturity. 

When the Christian bond of uiiino between the European 
slates and nations had been so completely dissevered, poliry, 
together with all moral principle, became for the most part 
Fagan, eame to consider all means as lawful for its ends, 
respected not the sacredneos of any institution, and was 
guided in all its projecta by selHshness, cupidity, or ambition. 
Animated with this spirit, and guided by these views, Lewis 
XI. consolidated tbe ibsolale authority of the crown in the 
interior of his dominions, with the same inflexible persever- 
anee of character, and the some consummate political art, 
which, in bis endeavours to maintain bis power sgainst Uic 
Duke of Burgundy and other neighboura, ebararterized 
his foreign policy. In Ferdinand the Catholic, King of 
Spain, who permanently united the two kiagdoms of Am- 
* Prince. 
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gon and Cutile, put ^ end to the Arab dominion by tlie 
conquest of Granada, and came into possession of the golden 
mines of America, the arbitrary principles of ]iolicy and of 
government, which were then so generally prevalent, are 
particularly perceptible. The barbarous persecution and 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain was certainly pre¬ 
judicial to the welfare of the country, was in itself an act 
9f reprehensible severity, and was, above all, a dangerous 
precedent for the further extension and application of the 
same oppressive policy towards the Arabian population (still 
very numerous in many provinces of Spain), and towards 
the peaceable descendants of the old Mahonieuan conqueror;.. 
From the contests carried on in Spain itself with the Maho- 
medans for the space of eight centuries, a religious war 
almost entered into the .syst^a of 'national policy. The 
wisdom of a great and leniei^Rnonarch, like Charles the 
Fifth, might, indeed, mitigate the evils of the times, and as 
long as he lived, and as far. as circumstances permitted, 
might oppose n check to the torrent of the new opinions 
in Germany. Out with all his pacific endeavours he was 
unable either to prevent the rupture and separation of a 
part of Germany, or'lo stop the progre.ss of arbitrary prin¬ 
ciples of government, which, under his successor on the 
Spanish throne, became perfectly irresistible. The inter¬ 
mixture of political and ecclesiastical ntfairs and institutions 
existed more or less everywhere, and in truth had a dci'ji 
historical foundation in the peculiar circum.itances of place ; 
and unless we deeply investigate all the particulars of tho.-e 
local circumstances, and accurately discriminate theii several 
peculiarities, it would be diRIcull, and indeed rush, to pro¬ 
nounce a general opinion respecting them—as so sweeping 
a Judgment would give a false and erroneous turn to a cen¬ 
sure apparently well founded, and often just in itself. The 
Inquisition in Spain, for inslmice, was, from the very pecu¬ 
liar character which it took in that country, far more ;i 
political than an ecclesiastical institute. If the secular 
power had been guilty of arbitrary and violent encroach¬ 
ments on eceJesiastical jurisdiction, ecclesiastical power in 
its turn had, from the spirit of the times, become in many 
respeeis too seeular. 

When the Popes had returned to Rome from the captivity 
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nf Avignon, experience taught them How necessary to their 
ilignity and independence was the possession of a sovereign 
|)rincipality, which, however inconsiderable, should be at 
least free from foreign control. Nay, since the German 
Knipire had become really extinct, or existed only in name, 
it was the interest of the secular powers themselves, that 
the political authority of the Pope within the ecclesiastical 
stales should rest on a firm and secure foundation, and 
'hould thus afford them a guarantee that the sovereign Pon- 
ijff would nut again be in a state of exclusive dependence 
III! anv one of the different powers—tlivided os they now 
.’ill were in interests, and animated by mutual jealousy. 
Without taking into account the personal scandals of Alex¬ 
ander VI., the mode in which .some Popes, especially of 
llie Borgia family, sou^t to consolidate their, power within 
the eecle.siastieul territory, flkust have appeared very re¬ 
volting in the spiritual liead.s of Christendom. And al¬ 
though Julius II. possessed npiny great and princely quali¬ 
ties, still all injurious impres.sion must have been produced 
on the public and popular mind, when the chief ecclesiastic, 
and a prince of peace, girded on the sword, and put on the 
martial cuirass. The name of the Medioean Pope, Leo X,, is 
line celebrated in the history of art and science, and serves to 
denote its most brilliant era ; he possessed perhaps all the 
qualities most calculated to shed lustre round the throne 
Ilf a secular monarch but he was not the Ponlilf to dis- 
eem the fearful dangers and urgent necessities of the cburcli 
111 that age, to avert those dangers by bis foresight, or to 
surmount them by conciliation. 

A succession of such Pontifls immediately prior to the 
hieaking out of the Reformation is of no slight historical 
importance. It would really appear as if the church were 
destined, by the losses it experienced, to learn the greatness 
of the danger to which its loo worldly policy exposed it, 
and to be brought back by misfortune to its true, proper, 
and essential destination. Indeed, at that lime, the inatenals 
of political cnmhmlinn were by no means walltiDg.jn Tlalj- 
Even in the absence of the Popes, a political Cuiatic, Hieozi, 
had excited a Revolution for the purpose of restoring the 
ancient republic ; and the internal feuds and civil wars of 
Florence were the effecls of factions, almost inseparable from 
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a state constituted like the Florentine Republic. In the last 
period of civil disorder, shortly after Lorenzo's death, a reli- 
fCious fanatic, the Dominican Savanarola, appeared at the 
head of a political Revolution ; and his revolutionary prin¬ 
ciples were stranf^cly inixrd up with his religious tenets. 
Here evidently is a fact not undeserving of attention, if 
we would wish to form a right estimate of the state and 
circumstances of that age: it is, that the very origin of 
this new species of fanaticism or heresy, and not its ulterior 
progress (ns in the case of the Hussites), was marked and 
accompanied by political commotions, and crimes against 
the state. 

When that bond of religious unity — that high fellowship 
of Christian feeling which had united the various states of 
Cliristendoni^.wus in a great measure dissolved, the ditTcrent 
powers of Europe (as is usually the case among neighbour¬ 
ing independent nations, when directed by separate views of 
policy)—the different powers of Europe engaged in a system 
of alliances, subject to various fluctuations, but all formed on 
the principle of a mere dynamical equilibrium —just as if 
government and social power, even under the influence of 
Christianity, were nought but a mere material weight — a 
mere lever of physical force. Ever since the expedition of 
Charles VIII. into Italy had provoked resistance and occa¬ 
sioned a reaction, the dominion of that country, for which 
Spain and France contended with all their might, was a pe¬ 
culiar subject of jealousy between those states, and gave rise 
to many wars. The other powers that took an active part 
in this game of political alliances—this system of the balance 
of power—w ere Venice, the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
Pope. How very much an active participation in affairs of 
so worldly a nature was unbclilting the last-named poten¬ 
tate, I need nut stop to observe. That conduct gave occa¬ 
sion afterwartls to a great public acandal. For instance, 
when the Pope had formed an alliance with the King of 
France egeinst Charles V.; and to reseat thia, the Emperor's 
German army (among whom were a great many entertain¬ 
ing tho opinions of Luther) had proceeded to the conquest 
of Rome; thia was a fresh and mighty source of scandal at 
that niomantoUB epoch. Nay, the great dissatiafac:Uon of the 
Emperor with the oonduat of some Pi^pes (though thia ic- 
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ferreri merely to th^ political acts), when coupled willi hi* 
roncilintory condtiot towards the German Protestants, in*- 
(luced many to question the sincerity of his altachment to 
ihe Catholic faith. However false and nnfounded such a 
surmise might be, still all things oontributcd to foster the 
belief, and on ail sides there was a concurrence of circum¬ 
stances to lead the public mind more and more astray. 

The good and high-minded Emperor, Maximilian, who 
had meditated, and might have' accomplished, many other 
noble projects and important enterprises, was compelled In 
labour during his whole life, though in vain, to discover, in the 
total absence of all physical resources, some counterpoise to 
the power of France, and some barrier and security against 
the encroachments of Turkish ambition. Out when fortune 
had placed on the hedd of Charles V. Ihe united crowns of 
Spain and Durgundy, the ‘necessity of choosing an em¬ 
peror, who, like those of earlier ages, might be capable of 
roping with all the dangers,of the times, was universally 
felt; and this feeling led to the election of Charles. Dut for 
this choice, the system of European states would have fallen 
to pieces, and Christendom l>ecome a prey os well to foreign 
conquests as to internal anarchy. Thesmind of Charles was 
entirely occupied with the old idea of a universal Christian 
empire, and a religious feeling waa»at the bottom of all his po- 
liticad schemes and enterprisea. But whatever might bo the 
extent of the countries'over which be reigned, and whatever 
the apparent greatness of his power, yet amid the various 
designs he had to prosecute, and in the struggle he had to 
maintain ogairul the combined array of so many hostile ele¬ 
ments, lie felt ti)e want of those real resources which are to 
be found in a compact and well-united monarchy. To Ihe 
Spanish crown he imparted great splendour, and even in Italy 
remained the master; but be met with very imperfect sue- 
cese in bis efforts against Mahomedan power—a power from 
whose oppressions, and still further encroacbmenla, it was 
the Bret duty of the emperor, aa the armed protector of 
Christendom, to defend the Enropeon states. His concili¬ 
atory policy towards the German Protestants did not attain its 
object, for amid the general ferment of Ihe age, Ihe torrent 
of religious opioioiM bore down all before it. Hb wish to 
re-establish order in ehnroh and state by means of a gpnn- 
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ral council, and lbereb|/ to consolidate aq^w the old found* 
tiona of faith, waa fully accompliabed only after hia death. 

In all that regards the origin and first breaking out of the 
Reformation, I wish to premise, that all controversy on points 
of dogma, all controversy on the merits or demerits of indi¬ 
viduals, the worthiness or unworthiness of persons, does not 
enter into the plan of this work. My object is particularly 
to describe the various manner in which the religious revo¬ 
lution commenced in the tliVee or four countries over which 
it exerted the most remarkable influence; as well as the dis¬ 
similar form which it Anally assumed in each of those coun¬ 
tries. I wish particularly to trace the influence of the Re¬ 
formation on the progress of Christian states, and on Eu¬ 
ropean literature and science; two things which coiisti- 
tnte the main subject of the last chaffters of this Philosophy 
of History. Hut we must notice briefly, and as far as is ne¬ 
cessary to the elucidation of the subject, the point of con¬ 
nexion existing between persons and doctrines, and the his- 
toriral event which alone is the subject of our inquiries. 
In the first place, it is evident of itself, that a man who ac¬ 
complished so mighty a revolution in the human mind, and 
in hia age, could liUvc been endowed with no common 
powers of intellect, and no ordinary strength of character, 
h'vcn his writings display an astonishing boldness and energy 
of thought and language, united with a spirit of impetuous, 
passionate, and convulsive enthusiasm. The latter qualities 
arc not, indeed, very compatible with a prudent, enlightened, 
and dispassionate judgment. The opinion as to the use which 
was made of those high powers of genius must of course 
vary with the religious principles of each individual; but 
the extent of those intellectual endowments themselves, and 
the strength and perseverance of character with which they 
were united, must be universally admitted. Many who did 
not adhere afterwards to the new opinions, still thought, at 
the commencement of the Reformation, that Luther was the 
real man for his age, who had received a high vocation to 
.tccoDimlish great work of regeneration, the strong neces¬ 
sity of wbiok iras then universally felt: for no well-Uiinking 
man then dimmed of a subversion of the ancient faith. If, at 
this great distance of time, we pick out of the writings of this 
individual many very harsh expressions, nay, particular words 
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\rhicli are not only coarse but absolutely gross, nothing of 
any moment can be proved or determined by suck selec¬ 
tions. Indeed, the age in general, not only in Germany, but 
in other very' highly civilised countries, was characterised bv 
a certain coarseness in manners and language, and by a totid 
nhscnce of all excessive polish and over-refinement of cha¬ 
racter. But this coarseness would have been productive of 
no very destructive elfects; for intelligent men well kneu' 
that the wouods of old abuses lay deep, and were ulcerated 
III their ver^' roots; and no one was therefore shocked if llic 
knife, destined to amputate abuses, cut somewhat deep. 
Luther acquired, too, the respect of princes, even of those 
opposed to him. Thus when, shortly after the commenec- 
iiieiit of the llerormat|Dn, a general insurrection of peasants 
broke out, which renewed all the excesses of the llussite.s, 
Luther, so far from exciting the rebels, like some of the new 
Gospellers, opposed them v ith all the powers of his command¬ 
ing eloquence, and all the weight of his high authority; for he 
was by no means in politics an advocate for dcmociacy, like 
Zuinglius and Calvin, but he asserted the absolute power of 
princes, though he made his advocacy subservient to his own 
religious views and projects. It was b^ such conduct, and 
the infiuence which he thereby acquired, os well as by the 
sanction of the civil power, that the Ilcfonnation was pro¬ 
moted and consolidated,. Without this, Protestantism would 
have sunk into the lawless anarchy which marked the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Hussites, and to which the war of the pea¬ 
sants rapidly tended; and it would inevitably have been sup^ 
pressed, like all the earlier popular cummotionii, — for under 
the latter form, Protestantism may be said to have sprung 
up several centuries before. Anri besides, none of the other 
heads and leaders of the new religious party had the power, 
or were in a situation to uphold the Protestant religion — 
its present existence is solely and entirely the work and the 
<leed of one man, unique in his way, and who bolds unques¬ 
tionably a conspicuous place in the history of the w'orld. 
Much was staked on the soul of that man, and this was in 
every respect a mighty and critical moment id annals of 
mankind and the march of time. The real proDlcm for the 
age would have been to terminate this unhappy confusion of 
doctrines, that is to say, that disorder and not unfrequeni 
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confution in the rclJ[tionB of the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers (occasioned by the general state of things in Europe, 
and by the circumstances which first promoted the political 
and intellectual civilisation of the West) — in a word, to 
compose the whole dispute between church and state, and 
bring it to a just Christian settlement by a peaceful and 
amicable arrangement. Then the many existing, though 
scattered, rays of true Christian piety, humility, and self- 
denial, as well as the new discoveries in science, would have 
acquired a more intense and more extended power—an event 
which was now entirely prevented by a great civil war be¬ 
tween two religious parties, and was not brought to a full 
accomplishment till a much later period. But the total re¬ 
jection of the traditions of the past (and here was the capi¬ 
tal vice and error of this Revolution) rendered the evil in¬ 
curable; and even for biblical learning and philology, now so 
highly valued, the true key of interpretation, which sacred 
tradition alone can furnish, was irretrievably lost, as the se¬ 
quel has but ton well proved. And even if this were not the 
case, how could mere learned institutes of biblical philo¬ 
logy, united with popular schools of morality, constitute the 
spirit and essence of a religion 7 This is no where so fully 
understood, and so deeply felt, as in Protestant Germany at 
the present day — Germany, where lies the root of Protes¬ 
tantism, its mighty centre, its all-ruling spirit, its vital power, 
and its life-blood — Germany, where to supply the want of 
the true spirit of religion, a remedy is sought sometimes in 
the external forms of liturgy,* aomelimes in the pompous 
apparatus of biblical philology and research, destitute of the 
true key of interpretation,')' sometimes in the empty philoso¬ 
phy of Rationalism, and sometimes in the mazes of a mere 
interior Pietism. 

Undoubtedly even within the pale of Catholicism we meet 
oocosionally with individuals who adopt tlie same, or at least 
very Mmilar systems, who hither give in to tbo principle of 

* Schlflgwi here sUadca to the Ordmenoce promoloetod s few yeere ego 
by the of PruMie, for the lefarin of the noteatut Liturgy. 

t The snthor hen refen to that menie for Biblical oriboisiii, loof pi^ 
valent in Protestant Genuay, end which, bowcTcr it may inform out im- 
son, end gratify a lendsble curbieity. is in iudf do guide Id the knowledge 
of rdiohran tn^—Ibnr, 
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ItationEliBin, or to a false theulogicli illuminism (as in the 
recent period of Neolog)’), or like some of the Jaosenists, 
indulge in the unsafe and illusive suggestions of a sentimen¬ 
tal mysticism. For the contesLs of two hostile parties will 
not always prevent the imitation of defects, and the conta¬ 
gion oferrors ; and this is only an additional reason why, in a 
work of this hind, we should abstain from entering more 
closely and minutely into the nature of these controversies. 
In contemplating the first steps of this great llevolution, 
in considering the circumstances of that period, we experience 
a feeling of regret, that the great problem of that age, the 
arduous task which devolved on it, of accomplishing an uni¬ 
versal regeneration and real Reformation of the world, should 
have remained unexecuted, from the very revolutionary turn 
which afl'airs took—nay, that this task sliould not even have 
hcen understood or felt by any of the leading characters 
of the time. The earlier disputes between the spiritual and 
leniporal powers had relatedp to the dominion over eertain 
territorie.s, or over Ecclesiastical property in general, and 
e.specially to the jurisdiction of the state over the latter 
species of property. The allurements which the conhscation 
of church property held out to cupitTity must be ranked 
among the mam causes which contributed to the diffusion of 
Protestantism. Thus, for instance, Prussia, the country of 
the Teutonic order, was now converted into a secular 
duchy ; and in the interior of Germany, a celebrated 
knight,* led away by the spirit of that age of feud, iiivBile<l 
one of the Ecclesiastical electorates, thinking, no doubt, that 
that state, like every other Ecclesiastical domain, was the 
law ful booty of the first comer. But independently of these 
|>arlial changes and minor transactions, (and in many Pro¬ 
testant countrira, such as England and Sweden, church 
property remained inviolate, and even episcopacy was re¬ 
tained,) the hostility of the German Reformers to the church 
was of B different and more spiritual naiure; and it was 
tile religious dignity of the priesthood which was more 
especially the oi^eet of their destructive eflbrts. And this 
is the point wbsre doctrinsl controversy enters within the 
province of history ; fbr the priesthood stands or falls 
with bith in the sacred mysteriesp The rejection iff these 
* Schkfd here sUadcs to Prince Albeit of Brsndoitmgh. 
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■nysterieg by one half M the Protestant body in Switzerland, 
France, England, and the Netherlands, Luther nut only 
discountenanced, but strenuously reprobated; yet it was 
only by a subtle distinction he attempted to separate those 
mysteries from the functions of the priesthood; and it was 
not difficult to foresee that together with faith in the sacred 
mysteries, respect for the cli^rgy must sooner or later be 
destroyed, as indeed experience has sufficiently demonstrated. 
For that great mystery of religion, on which the whole 
dignity of the Christian priesthood depends, forms the sim¬ 
ple, but very deep internal keystone of all Christian doc¬ 
trines; and thus the rejection, or even the infringement of 
this dogma, shakes the foundations of religion, and leads to 
its total overthrow. The pacific conferences of learned and 
well-meaning men of both parties, fliough often renewed, 
were not attended with real and ultimate success; although 
sometimes, in looking at the language of such a man as the 
mild Melancthon, we are alnaost perplexed to discover the 
few points which do not coincide with the old Catholic 
doctrines—so nearly akin, and almost identical, do the two 
religious systems appear, when we merely consider their 
separate parts. Eqdally fruitless were all those honest at¬ 
tempts at pacification incessantly made by the Emperor 
Charles, who sought by his intrrini to create delay, while 
he indulged a secret hope, that the agitated waves of anar¬ 
chy, all that mighty tempest of opiiiioii, would be. allayed 
by time, and would finally be stilled. But that interim ha.s 
been of longer duration than was at first calculated, and 
it still awaits the judgment of God for its great day of 
termination. 

^Vhen we consider Luther's original powers of mind, in¬ 
dependently of the use and employment which he made of 
those extraordinary powers, (for even llie greatest comet, 
though it should cover half the heavens willi the splendour 
of ila light, can never possess, or be supposed to possess, the 
sun'a genial warmth,)—when, I say, we consider the inicllec- 
luol endowments of this extraordinary man solely in them- 
■dvea t the boldness of his speculations and the vigour of 
hii eloquence will be found to form an epoch, not only (os 
ia onlversally acknowledged) in the history of the German 
language, but in the progress of Eurouean science and 
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European culture. After the first period in the intellec¬ 
tual history of Europe, wliich I denominated the scholaatico- 
romantic epoch, and after the second, which ^ termed the 
epoch of enthusiasm for Pn|;an Antiquity, and in which n 
Christian simplicity of eloquence and a depth of scientific 
inquiry appear as only happy and occasional exceptions,—a 
third ejioch iiotv arose, which, from the general spirit of the 
age, and the tone of the writings which exerted a command¬ 
ing influence over the times, cannot be otherwise designated 
than as the era of a polemico-barbarous eloquence. This 
I'udc polemic spirit, whieli had its origin in the lleformation, 
and in that eoncu.ssion of faith, and consequently of all 
thought and all science, which Protestantism occasioned, 
continued, down to tly.' end of the seventeenth century', to 
prevail in the controversial writings and philosophic specula¬ 
tions both of (iermany anil England. This spirit was not 
incoiiipalible with a sort of deep mystical sensibility, and n 
certain original boldness oftlmiight and expression, such, for 
instance, as Luther's writings display; yet we cannot at all 
regaid in n favourable light the general spirit of that intel¬ 
lectual epoch, or consider it as one by any means adapted to 
the intellectual exigencies of that age. * Hot with respect to 
the language and literature of (jerinany, so far as these are 
of general interest, I should wish to make one observation. 
Desides Thomas a K> qipis, whom I have already mentioned, 
1 might cite several other religious writers of the fifteenth 
century, and even of an earlier period, who, though less 
known, were distinguished by a similar spirit, partly among 
those who made use of the Latin language, then universally 
current, and partly' among those who, like Taulerus, for exam¬ 
ple, made the German the vehicle of their thoughts. And 
indeed, were we to compare the gentle simplicity, the charm¬ 
ing clearness of thought and expression, which reign in the 
works of these writers, with the productions of the following 
age of barbarous polemic strife, we should then be furnished 
with the best criterion for duly appreciating tba earlier and 
the later period. 

With respect to those institutes of the church, which 
had early devoted themselves to the task of the propaga¬ 
tion of the gospel, or of the defeoce and support of religion, 
and made this spiritual conflict and holy engagement the 
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busineiM of their lives'^, it now happened, as it had often 
occurred before, that the proper defenders of the church 
arose at that moment, and adopted that course and mode of 
defence which the circuinstances of the church precisely 
required. The powerful prelates of the old Episcopal sees, 
who had rendered such high and imperishable services to the 
cause of European civilization, though they'might not be 
unfaithful to the original spirit of their calling, and might he 
no strangers to science, were, however, much too dependent 
on government, and mixed up in affairs of stale. The more 
popular and mendicant orders, from their very nature and 
character, and their peculiar habits of life and modes of 
speech, were not always calculated to exert due influence on 
government and the upper classes o^f society, while their 
ardent zeal, unminilful of times and circumstances, often 
transgressed the hounds of moderation. The great want of 
the age was a religious order which, established in opposition 
to Protestantism, shonid not b^dependent on the state, but 
devoted exclusively to the interests of the church: a reli¬ 
gious order whicli, well equipped with modern learning, 
science, and acconiplishment, possessing a knowledge of the 
world, acquainted with the spirit of the times, and pursuing 
tlic course which expediency dictated, with prudence and 
circumspection, should undertake the defence of the Catholic 
religion, and the propagation of the gospel in foreign coun¬ 
tries, and worthily and succcssrully prosecute this twofold 
object. Such an order was the society of the .Jesuits in its 
flrst institution; and that among the founders and first mem¬ 
bers of this order there were men of undoubted piety and 
eminent sanctity, men animated by the siiblimest principles 
of Christian self-denial, possessed of great intcllectuul endow- 
moBls, and favoured by God with high preternatural powers, 
no unprejudiced historical inquirer will rienv. Whether the 
reproaches which have been iiiade to many members of Uiia 
order, of having exerted an undue political influence, and 
displayed a spirit of intrigue and ambition in the history of 
this period, be well founded or not, I shall not stop to 
inquire; because such charges at best can affect individuals 
only, and not tho society, whose very name, indeed, has 
became in our times the watchword of party atrife and coo- 
tentioD. The severest oondemnalion of the Jesuiia'paoceeds 
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rroin a quarter where we clearly dUcefu the most implacable 
hostility to Chrutiauity and to all religion; and this circum¬ 
stance ought to rurnish the Jesuits with an additional claim 
to our good opinion; but any judgment ou the merits oT this 
society, as thut is a question which more immediately regards 
the present age, is quite foreign to the purpose of the present 
work. If Bomt members of the order adopted at this period 
those absolute maxims and principles of policy and govern¬ 
ment which in general charaoterized that age; and if the 
writings of others were distinguished by that rude polemic 
tone and spirit spoken of above, and which was equally 
characteri-stic of those times ; it would be unjust to lay to 
the charge of the urilcr, or even of particular members, 
failings and dcfucls wbich were common to the age, and a 
perfect exemption frdin which is the most rare of hunian 
excellencies. 

A violent insurrection can be put down only by forcible 
means; but every system of/error, of whatsoever nature, is 
sure to ])rovoke, sooner or later, a reaelioii equally terrible. 
.\iid if the dangerous disease be checked by means merely 
external, and no healing remedy be applied to the rout and 
principle of the disorder, nor used to Knovate the impaired 
organs of life — if the lire be smothered in its own Haines — 
it will lie concealed beneath the ashes, and will burn in se¬ 
cret, till the first casual and unlucky spark shall kindle it 
anew into a fiercer blake. Such, in niy opinion, are the plain 
and obvious principles which the historian should bear in 
mind while pa.ssing in review periods of revolution like the 
one under coDsideralion; principles which, even now, arc 
susceptible of no very remote application. 

In that first period of ferment which marked the birth of 
(he Ilefomiation, the revolt of the peasants had been put down 
with amaaiug promptitude and vigour. It was but ten years 
later when, in the north of Germany, a new insurrection 
broke out, which, from its religious complexion, seemed still 
more revolting, whose adherents sought to establish on earth 
the invisible empire of God by fire and sword, and wboae 
new spiritual monarch, John of Leyden, made bb triumphant 
entry into Munster amid oiany and dreadful ezeessea; till at 
last this nvage fanaticism was crushisd, and, as invariably 
happena in similar rsiei, met with a bloody end. 
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But the most sin^mlar phenomenon at this momentous 
epoch was Henry VIII. of England—a prince who, while he 
adhered to the Catholic doctrines, and zealously asserted them 
against Luther, yet severed his kingdom from the church, 
declared himself its spiritual head, and by that monstrous 
and unchristian combination of the two powers, appeared in 
the midst of Christendom like the Caliph of England. When, 
too, we take into consideration the private life of this prince 
—his endless series of div6rces, and the execution of his 
(jueens — his conduct was a greater scandal to his contem¬ 
poraries, and fixes a deeper stain on the history of his age, 
than any other earlier example in Italy or elsewhere, several 
of which have been already mentioned. The executions on 
account of religion which took place under Henry, and which, 
tis he was opposed to both Catholics ahd Protestants, affected 
the two parties alike, w'cre of a peculiarly odious and blood¬ 
thirsty character. On this subject I wish to make one ob¬ 
servation. From the connexion which then subsisted be¬ 
tween church and state, a case might easily arise where a 
religious error would become a political crime. When an 
insurrection originating in a religious cause breaks out, and 
threatens the peace uf society, like the religious war of the 
Hussites, and the revolt of the German peasants, no other 
resource remains but to put down force by force. But when 
the first violence has subsided, another, and a belter, and a 
truly moral remedy should, if possible! be applied to the evil; 
and this remedy was not always administered in a right, be¬ 
nign, mid truly Christian form. Strange and fanciful have 
been, in ail times and places, the offsprings of human error. 
Thus, even in the most modern times, and in a peaceful and 
civilised country, examples still occur, where religious errors 
lead their unhappy dupes to violent attempts on their own 
lives, or the lives of others; and a wise legislation and hu¬ 
mane judicature should rather treat these errors os mental 
dUeases than judge them according to the rigid letter of 
criminal law. How much more should not this be the case 
when religious error is confined to the sphere of speculation, 
and ii not attended with sny practical consequences. It is 
oRon, perhaps, not easy lo draw the line of demarention be¬ 
tween measures of wise precaution against the assaults of a 
dangerous fanaticism, and unchristian modes of punishmenL 
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But certainly the criminal process nt ecclesiastical trihunals 
at that period was not only opposed to the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, but at utter variance with the express and ancient 
canons of the church and urgent admonitions of the Fathers, 
that the church should strenuously %void the shedding of 
blood. Men sought to evade this wise and beautiful law by 
abandoning allsexecutions to the secular arm ; but except in 
the punishment of actual crimes, and in the necessary de¬ 
fence against open insurrection, wc must admit that the spirit 
of this law was grievously violated. A vindictive criiiitual 
jurisprudence, which was then dictated by the mutual logc 
of contending parties, and which was made still more revolt¬ 
ing to Christian feelings by the religious colouring it assumed, 
remains a stigma on that age ; for it was the work not of 
one, but of both religiifus parties; or, to speak more properly, 
of members of both parties. The commencement, indeed, of 
ihi.s great disorder — of this great departure from the law of 
love — is to be found in the middle age, during the strife of 
exasperated factions; but how small are those beginnings, 
when compared with the exeeases of subsequent times ! 
\Vhen we hear the middle age railed barbarous, wc should 
remember that that epithet applies with far greater force to 
the truly barbarous era of the Reformation, and of the reli- 
sioiis wars which that event produced, and which continued 
down to the period when a sort of moral and political paci¬ 
fication was re-established, apparently at least in society and 
ill the liuii.an mind. 


otij' or LimiaK xv. 
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LECTURE XVL 

Fartbcr ileTElopment and extenaion of Protcstantiam, in the period of the 
reni^ioua ware, and BubsequenUy thereto,—On the ditferent resulta of 
Uloae ware in the principal European conntries. 

The true Kerormatinn, Inn'dly demanded in the fifteentli 
century na tlic most urgent want of the times, nut only by 
the capricious voice of the multitude, but by the first and 
most lef^itimate orftans of opinion in church and state, and 
the luiture of which had been lonfr before clearly stated, and 
fully and generally understood, ought to have been a divine 
Ueformatiun : then would it have carried with it its own high 
sanction — it would have proved it by the fact; and at no 
time, and under no condition, would it have severed itself 
from the sacred ceiiftp and venerable basis of Christian tra¬ 
dition, in order—reckless of all legitimate decisions, pre¬ 
ceding as well as actual—to perpetuate discord, and seek in 
negation itself a new and peculiar basis for the edifice of 
ee^ismatic opinion. ISucJl a vast, eatenalve, deep, and ef¬ 
fectual reform, uhieh, while it kept within the limilii of an- 
rieiiT faith, ami steadily adhered to its divine centre, would 
at the same time renovate and revivify the Church, was nut 
then accomplished. The disciplinary canons of the Council 
of Trent undoubtedly coiilaiiii il many wise, excellent, and 
wholesome regulations, whose efficaey has been proved by 
the experience of the diH'ereiit Catholic countries, and whoso 
reception has been iietermiiieii by inr local circumstances of 
each ; for these regnlalions, intended for the correction and 
removal of abuses, and for the revival of ancient discipline, 
were not adopted without modification, nor received to a like 
extent, in all Catholic countries. On the other hand, with 
respect to the Protestants, the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, from'^a*TFry nature of things, could be only of a 
dierenaive dimeter. Instead of the deaired Refornoation, 
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Protestantism early enougli announced itself as a new and 
peculiar religion, and still more was it constituted as such; 
i>ut the rupture was already consummated — the evil had be¬ 
come incurable before the remedy was applied. Protestant¬ 
ism was the work of man ; and it appears in no other light 
even in the history which its own disciples have drawn of its 
origin. The partisans of the Reformation proclaimed, in¬ 
deed, at the outset, that if it were raoTe than a human work, 
it would endure, and that its duration would serve as a proof 
of its divine origin. But surely no one will consider this an 
adequate proof, when he reflects that the great IVToliaminedali 
heresy, which, more than any other, destroys and obliterates 
the divine image stamped on the human soul, has stood its 
ground for full twelve huiidri^d years ; though this religion, 
if it proceed from ntf worse source, is at best a human 
work. But even a-s the mere work of man, the Reformation 
was nnqiiestiunably a mighty, cxtraonlinury, and momentous 
revolution, which, when uiiea it had been outwardly esta¬ 
blished in the world (iliougli inwardly it remained i^ a state 
Ilf ]iiTpetual agitation), lias tlienecforward mostly ilirer.teil 
the iiiareh of modern tiine.s, influeneed the legislation and 
lioliey of the European stati-s, and stamped the character of 
modern science down to uiir own days, when, though its in¬ 
fluence has not been so exclusive and undivided os at an 
earlier period, it has br-en still the main and stirring cause of 
all the great political changes, and all the new and astonislt- 
ing events, of our age. We must endeavour to view this 
great Revolution with the impartial eye of the historian, and 
labour duly to comprehend and judge it in all its manifold 
hearings, and in all its remote consequences ■, and if we 
should feel inclined to lament and deplore the long, continu¬ 
ance of this unhappy division in the great European family, 
we should remember, that such a feeling of regret, however 
innocent and natural in our own bosoms and in our own cnii- 
viction, con furnish no adequate criterion for an historical 
decLsion. At any rate, we should in no case immoderately 
repine at ouch an event, and murmur against Destiny — that 
is to say, the ruling Providence which permits the occurrence 
of such e*il& The permission by God of a mere human, un- 
sanctioDed enterprise, nay, of a mighty, gdnera^ protracted, 
and incorahte division smong mankind—s system oT spposi-^ 
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tinn, with all its unluppy consequences, its moral impedi¬ 
ments, and its political disasters ; such a permission forms, 
as I have already observed, the great enigma of history'—the 
wonderful secret of the divine decrees in the conduct of man¬ 
kind, as well as in the conduct of individuals. Perhaps this 
great enigma will then only be perfectly unravelled, and the 
mystery which hangs over this subject then only be perfectly 
dispelled, when this mighty Revolution shall have been ter¬ 
minated and brought to a close. Even now, the experience 
we have acquired, however imperfect and limited it may be, 
makes one thing evident; namely, that the influence of Pro¬ 
testantism has not been confined to those states and countries 
where it became predominant, and where it received a public 
and legal establishment. Far greater was the danger, far 
more fatal were the consequences, when an open rupture, a 
formal separation from the church did not take place, or had, 
if a temporary, at least no permanent existence — but where 
Protestantism, that is to say, the spirit of Protestantism, a 
like or ^kindred set of opinions, was infused into the moral 
.system oT countries externally Catholic, and secretly instilled 
into the veins of the body politic, gradually corroded its 
vitals ; till at last, armd a false and apparent repose, the long- 
suppressed element of revolutionary innovation Infected with 
it^ deadly virus opinion, science, and lastly', government and 
society. The conscience in its inquiries after religious truth, 
to whatever decision it may come, ohly looks to the deter¬ 
mination of a point of faith as the sole clue of its investiga¬ 
tions. But in historical inquiries, this rigid intersecting line 
of faith forms no adequate rule of judgment. The experi¬ 
ence of our own times, or that of the last generation, has 
proved that innovations in faith, politics, and philosophy, 
ingrafted on a Catholic nation, are far more fatal to its re¬ 
pose, and that of its neighbours, than a system of Protest¬ 
antism which has settled into a state of permanent peace and 
stability. Hence, for instance, the policy and political in¬ 
terests of England, which is a state more than any other es¬ 
sentially Protestant, have often been in perfect accordance 
with the political system of an old leading Catholic power. 
And, I would ask, has the Atheism of the eighteenth century 
been productive of fewer commotions and less convulsion 
in the world than Protestantism in the first period of its ex- 
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iiitence, or in the era of religious war| ? although the infidei 
party in the last century by no means constituted a disdnet 
and separate sect; but was like a deadly contagion of the 
spirit of the times, infecting all beside and around, above 
and below it, whithersoever the wind of chance or the breath 
of fanatic zeal might carry it. 

According ^ my own personal conviction, the theolo¬ 
gical point of view is to be preferred in historical inquiries 
us the best and final rule of Investigation. But in these 
latter times, when religious opinion is so divided, and where 
tlie juridical view of things, in which each party struggles 
to make out a favourable case for itself, leads only to 
endless disputes, the historian is compelled to view the 
diseased state of society with the eye of a pathologist. In 
medicine it is consideAd far better and more advantageous 
that a dangerous disease should be got rid of in a decisive 
but happily terminated struggle for life or death, than that 
by any sudden check given tp the crisis the disorder should 
fall on any internal part, and thus attack and corrorle the 
vital powers. This principle, which the history of parti¬ 
cular countries has shewn to be equally applicable to man’s 
moral existence, may be applied to ithe general state of 
Europe at* that period. If Protestantism had then been 
outwardly suppressed and put down, would it not have 
raged inwardly, that is to say, would not the most essential 
part of Protestantism, the spirit of revolutipnary-innavation, 
the spirit of destructive negation—rationalism, in a word— 
have secretly remained? And may we not conclude from 
the examples of a partial experiei ce, that that secret and 
inward working of the disease would have been far more 
dangerous and fatal? I should wish that these and other 
like expressions before made use of should not be taken as 
so many categorical assertions ; for the question of doctrine, 
lying as it does beyond the reach of doubt, does not fall 
within the limits of my plan, and the perfect reconciliation 
of minds is not in the power of man, but can come only 
from God. But these expressions are merely meant to 
convey a conciliatory view of things in history, and (as is 
the proper duty of the philosophic historian) to vindicate 
the ways of Providence. Undoubtedly this great religious 
contest, this long-protracted struggle, has tended to excite 
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the emulation of both parties in the pursuits of learning and 
the laboura of science, to stir up a mutual vigilance in the 
moral conduct of individuals as well as in the administration 
of states, and thus to keep both parties in a state of salutary 
watchfulness and activity. Even from the collision of these 
two conflicting elements there has sprung up in some coun¬ 
tries a new and third element, which, thoiigh not such as 
could be desired, nor entirely conformable to Christianity, 
has still been productive of important and remarkable con¬ 
sequences. of the eight or nine countries in which Pro¬ 
testantism has obtained a firm footing, and acquired a per¬ 
manent existence, there are three in particular where it has 
been attended with mighty historical effects, and where the 
originally destructive conflict of hostile elements has given 
birth to three new and momentous phenomena in the history 
of mankind. These are, in Germany, the religious pacifi¬ 
cation, which forms the basis of her future prosperity, 
stamps the peculiar character, of the German nation, and 
designates its future moral destiny ; in England, the highly- 
valued, or, as it is thfire called, the glorious Constitution 
of 1689, whose mere outward form, or dead letter, has been 
an object of desireuto so many other nations; lastly, in 
France, the revolution in philosophy produced*by the in¬ 
direct influence of Protestantism, and the combination of 
so many Protestant or semi-Protestant elements, and which 
gave birth to a frightful political revolution, which, after a 
short intervenient period of military despotism, has been 
succeeded in its turn by s mighty epoch of moral and social 
regeneration—a regeneration which indeed has not yet been 
consummated, which is still in a state of precarious and 
convulsive labour, but is even on that account the more en¬ 
titled to the historran's attention. 

Of the countries immediately contiguous to Germany, 
the home and cradle of Protestantism, Switzerland was, at 
the ootrimencement of the Reformation, the theatre of a 
fierce civil war, in which the Swiss reformer fell fighting on 
tJie field of battle. But the strong federal spirit of the 
Swiss, the necessity of mutual defence, and the nearly equal 
nnoibers and utrength of both religious parties, produced 
at an early period a religious pacification. The indirect 
Protestant influence which French Switzerland has exerted 
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orar France haa* continued very great and powerful from 
Calvin to Rouaaeaui After the German treaty of West, 
phalia, the Austrian emperors established in Hungary, which 
was already half subdued by the Turks, and still more 
exposed to their ravages, the principle of religious tolera¬ 
tion—a principle that became a received maxim of state, 
and was incorporated into the very constitution of the 
country. In tne last half of the sixteenth century there 
penetrated into Poland the sect-of Socinus, which professed 
tenets distinct from those of the primitive Reformers, and 
which, with the usually rapid march of religious innovation 
and schismatic dissent, had now rejected, along with the great 
mystery of devotion, the fundamental article of Christian 
theology, the doctrine of the Trinity. As long as the Soci- 
nians formed a distinct and separate body of religionists, 
tJiey were not very numerous in Poland or elsewhere; but 
during the prevailing infidelity of the eighteenth century 
they acquired many more disciples, and in many countries 
have become almost the predominant sect. How Prussia, 
the land of the Teutonic order, was transformed into a 
secular duchy, which for about a century remained con¬ 
nected with Poland, I have already had^ occasion to observe. 
Into no country of Europe was Christianity introduced so 
late as into Lithuania, where the faith was planted only to¬ 
wards the end of the fourteenth century. In the ancient 
Russian provinces of .Poland, as well as in Hungary and 
other neighbouring countries, a large portion of the popu¬ 
lation belonged to the Greek church. In the great struggle 
of the following age, and in the perpetual wars which Poland 
had to sustain against Turkey, Sweden, and Russia, all 
these hostile and heterogeneous elements of which I have 
spoken, and to which may be added the real or apparent 
attachment of the religious dissenters to Sweden, increased 
the general ferment and confusion in the Polish state down 
to the final dissolution and dismemberment of the kingdom. 
Russia, which, towards the end of the fifteenth century, had 
been restored to a high degree of power and splendour by 
Wassili Ivanowitch (who entertained the most friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Emperor Maximilian, and who had established 
in his empire the German Hanseatic league)—Russia still 
remained totally separated fiom the European commuoity, 
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ani UBS exempt from the influence of Protestantism, like 
Spain and Italy, at thi opposite extremity of Europe. The 
Scandinavian countries, at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, had been incorporated into one state, and considered 
merely in a geographical point of view, they might have formed 
a great and lasting power in the north ; and, under muny 
vicissitudes, they remained united till the sixteenth century. 
Yet the voice and feelings of the two nations were against 
the union; and Gustavus Vasa effected at once the total 
and definitive separation of Sweden from Denmark, the 
establishment of his own monarchical sway in tlie formi'r 
country, and the introduction of Protestantism, which wns 
brought into Sweden, not os in other countries, by tlic 
torrent of popular opinion, but by the arm of power—bv 
tho authority of a sovereign who knew how to conduct the 
enterprise with steady perseverance, and slow, patient, and 
consummate skill. In Sweden, however. Episcopacy was 
retained. Ily its situation betwixt Prussia and Poland, anil 
by the Protestant influence in Germany, Sweden became for 
a time, in the seventeenth century,'a great European power; 
and to this political eminence the personal qualities of 
Gustavus Adolphus,, ns well ns of several other Swedish 
monarchs, principally contributed. In Sweden, Protestantism 
did not give rise to any events of a new and peculiar eha- 
I'Bcter, or of great historical moment, as in England and 
Germany, The Reformation was entablishcd in Denmark 
chiefly, though not exclusively, as in Sweden, by sovereign 
power; in Iceland iU establishment was almost the work 
of violence. In those still regions of the north the real 
abuses and scandals existing in the Catholic church were 
neither so great nor numerous as in the southern coun 
tries. There was greater simplicity of manners; and cor 
ruplion was much leas diffused, much less generally known, 
than even in Germany; and thus the ancient faith had 
struck deeper roots in the minds of men, and could hot be 
eradicated but with difficulty. To that old revolutionary 
spirit of the Swedes which, in their earlier history, had 
often displayed itself in the party-contests of their high 
aristocraoy, a wider field was now opened by the Reforma- 
lion introduced by the court; and, armed in the Protestant 
cause, this spirit found fidh r scope in (he troubles of Poland, 
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in its connexion with Prussia aud other stales, and, above 
all, in the great religious war of Germany. When at a later 
period, and after the Swedish ascendancy in Europe had 
passed away, this spirit became compressed within narrower 
limits, and was thrown back upon itself, it then broke out 
into many violent internal commotions. 

It was only tunder the successor of the despotic Henry 
that Protestantism was really introduced into England ; but 
it there appeared under two different forms, and with two 
parties in a state of mutual and violent hostility. In England 
Episcopacy was retained ; but in Scotland, the Puritans, the 
Methodists of those days, had the ascendant. But, under 
Queen Mary, the wife of Philip II., King of Spain, a Ca¬ 
tholic reaction took pjace; and this again was succeeded 
by a Protestant reaction under Elizabeth, whose steady and 
inflexible policy alone consolidated the establishment of 
Protestantism—a policy at whose shrine the head of the 
unhappy Mary Stuart fell a sacrifice. Thus things pro¬ 
ceeded from one ei^remity to another—from the execution 
of King Charles I. to the establishment of a Hepublic, and 
the absolute sway of a Protector—till amid the various 
disputes of the Scotch and English Protestants, and llie 
various struggles of national rivalry, the court fell back 
upon Catholicism. At lost King SV'illiam, from Holland, 
a century before the breaking out of the French revolution, 
gave the final triumph to Protestantism, and brought to 
maturity the glorious conslilulion of that island, which has 
been so repeatedly transplanted, imitated, and modified, ou 
the continent and in other parts of the world. On this basis 
a thorough Protestant policy was established, which afi'ected 
even the public and international law of Europe — a policy 
which has so eminently characterised Englaud in modern 
times, particuluriy during the period of her great power, 
and which wax followed, or even accompanied, by a Protest¬ 
ant philosophy. I should premise that this Protestanlisui in 
philosophy should not by any means be Gonfounded with, 
but should carefully be distinguished from, the revolutionary 
phUoaophy—from an unbridled anarchy in science and spe¬ 
culation, Uiough the former, in its corruption, may easily 
degenerate into the latter. For the modem Pagaoism^ 
the avowed Atheism of the eighteenth century—acquired 
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many more partisans, Und assumed a Far bolder attitude, on 
the contiueut than in the constitutional island, which, e^n 
in philosophy, oscillates in a sort of artificial equipoise 
between truth and error. 

In the Netherlands, Protestantism was indeed a strong 
co-operative cause, but not the only cause of the rupture 
with Spain ; For even in earlier times the Di'jrgundian spirit 
bad been prone to turbulence, and the arbitrary rule oF 
the Spaniards had excited in other countries also general 
diasatisFoction, aversion, and resistance. When the Pro¬ 
testant halF oF the Netherlands had separated From Spain, 
and had established the sovereign and independent state oF 
Holland, the latter ever exerted a powerFnl influence on 
England in all religious and pulitic||l matters, in the same 
way as nelgium has ever exercised a marked influence 
over France. Put in Holland, Protestantism did not give 
rise, os in Germany and England, to any events uF a new 
and peculiar character, iF wc'except the general toleration 
oF religious sects, which was there carried to a Further ex¬ 
tent than in any other state. 

In her own interior, Spain had an arduous problem to 
solve—sho had to overcome the old energetic resistance 
oF a whole people,—the tolerably numerous descendants oF 
the Former lords and conquerors oF the country, who still 
adhered to the Arabian manners imd language, and even 
in part proFessed the doctrines oF Mohammedanism. This 
struggle, which commenced under Philip II. by very severe 
laws against the Moriscoes, terminated, under Philip the 
Third, with the barbarous expulsion oF the whole Moorish 
population to the coasts oF AFrica, That From the intimate 
and maniFold relations which existed between Spain and 
Germany under Charles V., the armies of the Emperor may 
have introdueed into Spain the opinions oF the new German 
Gospellers to a greater extent perhaps than can be now 
stated with certainty, or than is now auaceptible oF minute 
and accurate prouF, is by no means improbable; and this 
Fact would serve to explain, though not entirely to justiFy, 
many acta oF the Spanish government. At any rate, the 
Spanish mind and character, in other respects so generous 
and upright, so little prone to selfish cunning or fickle Frivo¬ 
lity, became, in the long striFe and animooities of u fierce 
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religious war, more and more partial and exclusive, arbitrary 
and violenL There yet lingered, h(?wever, many chivalrous 
^rtues peculiar to this high-minded nation—many extra¬ 
ordinary and lofty effusions of religious genius, such as are 
displayed in the wonderful writings of St. Theresa, whose 
holy meditations are couched in language of such inimitable 
l>eauty. Among no other people did the spirit and character 
of the middle age, in its most beautiful and dignihed form, 
so long continue and survive in manners, ways of thinking, 
intellectual culture, and works of imagination and poetry, 
ns among the Spaniards ; anil it is not the mere effect of 
chance, but it is a very remarkable and characteristic fact, 
that in Spain alone the peculiar poetry of the middle age 
attained to its utmost perfection, and reached its last ex- 
<|uisi|p bloom. • 

In Italy, too, art and poetry flourished in her beautiful 
language; and classical eriiilition made considerable pro¬ 
gress, and even arrived to a very ailvanced state, during 
that troubled period when tlie re.st of Europe wo-i involved 
in religious disputes and civil wars. Diit the fair and flou¬ 
rishing Italian literature of that age may be compareil to a 
blooming garden, situated on a roleanie soil. No immediate 
danger then threatened Italy, though ue arc not to estimate 
private opinions by the standard of those which publicly 
prevailed; there were at least no jtublie examples of that 
excessive partiality and passionate enthusiasm for Pagan 
antiquity, which occurred in that earlier and brilliant period 
of moral ferment and false security—the Afteenlh century. 
On the contrary, in some individual inslunccs the real pro¬ 
gress of science was impeded, and on the whole its march 
retarded, by a dread of the danger of its abuse ; and hence 
the old scholasticism remained lunger than was right in 
hereditary possession of its exclusive empire, although that 
contentious and partly negative Rationalism of the middle 
age was ill calculated to supply the place of a truly Christian 
philosophy, which the circumstances of the church then so 
itqperiously deinanded. It should then have been borne in 
mind, that every new error—every new shape winch the old 
Proteus may assume in the changing spirit of lime, requires, 
ndr indeed a new pbilnaophy (fur philosophy itself, Which is, 
as the ancients nid, the science of divine and human Ibiogs, 
2 s 2 
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is in the sanctuary of its highest subjects' and problems an 
rdi&CB unchangeable through all ages, and built on the ever¬ 
lasting foundation of divine truth), but a new form and di¬ 
rection given to philosophy, a new resuscitation of its powers. 
Indeed, the venerable bishop and holy man of God, SL 
Charles Borromeo, had in his Manual of Religion furnished 
an example, in wliicb we sec the utmost profundity of as¬ 
cetic science united with a beautiful lucicRiess of expres¬ 
sion, and the greatest Bini)dicity and purity of taste. But 
the regular philosophy of the schools remained fur a long 
time yet much too scholastic ; and it was prejudicial, or at 
least disadvantagrous, to the Catholic cause, that the first 
foundations of a liettcr philosophy, of one at least more 
faithful to its high vocation, and of an enlarged and im¬ 
proved science, sliould have been lard by men, like Bacon 
and Leibnitz, who belonged to tlic opposite party. 

Protestantism had penetrated into France from French 
Switzerland, as the very name of Hugonots indicates. The 
religious wars in France broke out much later than in Ger¬ 
many ; and the religious disputes in that couptry had this 
distinctive character; that the princes and noble leaders 
of the opposition, the factious among the high aristocracy, 
and the contending parties at court, made the Protestants 
(who formed, indeed, only the minority among the people, 
and still more in the slate, but yet a very important and 
powerful minority), the tools and instruments of their own 
political designs and intrigues. It is this peculiar combina¬ 
tion of circumstances which has stamped the character of the 
French religious wars, and which distinguishes them from 
those of Germany. The rcliginus wars in the former country 
were not of such long and uninterrupted duration, nor were 
they of so destructive and desolating a character os the thirty 
yean' war. On the other hand, the treaties of religious 
paoifleation were of much shorter duration, and were re¬ 
newed even five or six times, for they were ever followed 
by new iniurrections. Even the edict of Nantes, which was 
destined to terminate this long anarchy, did not prevent the 
recurrence of troubles after the assassination of Henry IV., 
and waa itself totally repealed at a subsequent period. The 
various political intrigues of discontented nobles, and of 
fiactioua leaders of the Opposition, gave a very hateful com- 
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plexion to the religious wars in Franck ; and that disposition 
to vindictive retaliation, which swayed partita in the various 
alternations of power, presented formidable and almost in- 
sunnountable obstacles to the establishment of a permanent 
religious peace. That odious character in the religious wars 
of France appears in England under equally revolting co¬ 
lours in the despotism of the eighth Henry, in the crafty 
policy of Elizabeth, in the great-anarchical and regicide re¬ 
bellion, and in the tyranny of Cromwell, and has been often 
and strongly portrayed by the national historians. It is 
extremely worthy of remark, as the fact serves to explain 
many posterior events in history, that the struggle in France 
remained undecided, partook from first to last of an uncer¬ 
tain and fluctuating clnracter, and led neither to the esta¬ 
blishment of a free Constitution, a.s in England, nor to the 
foundation of a firm, lasting, and irrevnoable religious pacifi¬ 
cation, os in Germany, Hut this struggle remained an un¬ 
solved problem of state-policy, like the religious dispute 
itself-—a dispute whose ronlagion infected the Catholics 
themselve.s, inoculated that portion of the population, and 
continued to rage among their descejidants. In France, 
tils Protestants were in a decided minority, and it was by 
other and subordinate causes that they acquired a temporary 
power and importance in the first religious wars ; but in 
England they probably, became tin- majority at a very early 
period, though not such an overwhelming majority as they 
form at the present day. 

The Catholic and Protestant parties then divided Ger¬ 
many into two nearly equal portions, as in point of numbers 
they do at the present day ; and although political power 
does not depend on numbers, particularly.when, as wu at 
that time the case, so many heterogeneous elements were 
combined, yet both the contending parties were sufficiently 
strong not to succumb easily in the contest. It is this fact 
which ultimately estaldished the necessity of a cordial and 
permanent religious peace, and caused that necessity to be so 
universally acknowledged. But this very equality of non- 
bera, and still more the active interference of almost all 
the great continental powers in the contest, rendered it 
at first more obstinate and lasting. Never was there a 
religious war so widely eatended and so complicated in its 
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operations, so protracttid in duration, and entailing misery 
on BO many genarationi. That period of thirty years’ havoc, 
in which the early civilisation and the noblest energies of 
Germany were destroyed, forms in history the great wall 
of separation between the ancient Germany, which in the 
middle age was the moat powerful, flourishing, and wealthy 
country in Europe, and the new Germany^of recent and 
happier times, which is now gradually recovering from her 
long exhaustion and general desolation, and rising again 
into light and life from the sepulchral darkness—the night 
of death, to which her ancient disputes hail consigned her. 

We can be little astonished at the origin of this war— 
indeed, it is almost a matter of surprise that hostilities did not 
break out sooner; and the very facts that external warfare 
was so long suppressed may account for the violence and 
animosity of the first conflict. The first religious peace was 
in reality a mere truce — another prolonged interim, which 
still left many debalcnblc points, that with the most honest 
intentions in both parties it was extremely difflcult, and almost 
impossible, to settle by a peaceful and equitable adjustment. 
Where so much combustible matter existed, the merest acci¬ 
dent might enkindle a conflagration. This first occurred in 
liohcmio, where the old insurrection of the Hussites ^ad 
been put down by force, (the only way in which, on its fii-st 
outbreak, it could have been suppressedj^but where as it 
now appeared that no vital remedy had been applied to 
the roots of the disorder, much diseased and inflainmable 
■natter yet remained. Still the rcVolt of Bohemia was not 
the only cause or subject of a war, which some historians 
have considered rather os a euniplicnted scries of wars, pui^ 
lially varying in their object. The whole country — the 
age itself seemed involved in warfare; and war appeared 
as the permanent policy, the ruling spirit, the inveterate 
habit, and natural necessity of mankind. As a masterly 
hand* has seixed and portrayed many events and inci¬ 
dents— many scenes and acts of this great tragedy — the 
religious feelii^ and .stedfost and inflexible character of 
the Enaperor rerdinand II., the high military glory and 
conquests of the Swedish monarch Gustavus Adolphus, 
and the genius and disastrous fate of the General Wallen- 
* The nthor here ifhidM to the lliiity yaus’ war by SchiUir.—IVne. 
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stein, it is unnece&sary to dwell at ^nj length on these 
great historical recollections, though the subject is inex- 
hauslihle in itself. The peace which was the fruit of a 
high and imperious necessity is, in the point of view we 
here take, of far greater interest. 

With respect to indemnities, the treaty of Westphalia 
ilid not differ (^om any other treaty of general peace in 
which lands and parcels of land are to be allotted, and even 
secularized, but where the numbbr of claimants exceeds the 
portions of allotment. Considered, too, as a treaty which 
restored, and fi.ved on a firm basis, the peace of the German 
empire, the treaty of Westphalia did not depend in this, os 
in other respects, on the force of its own articles, but on the 
general system ofKuropean policy—on the principle of the ba¬ 
lance of power which r<^ulated that policy—a principle which 
then, and still more in later times, this treaty has much contri¬ 
buted to diffuse and extend. Hut it is as a solemn pact of reli¬ 
gious peace that I wish here particularly to consider the treaty 
of West|ihalia—as the final conclusion of all religious wars 
(and ill this respect it has never been materially viulated)—as 
a lasling covenant of religious freedom, whose main principle 
continues deeply implanted in the Gcrpian mind, while the 
two other relations in which this treaty remained so incom- 
plelh have fur the most part lost their practical interest. 
When we contemplate, too, this treaty as a noble labour of 
equity, the succRsful Work uf unwearied industry, k has no 
parallel among preceding treaties of peace ; and hence it has 
become the basis uf (he international law of Europe, and the 
text-book of diplomatic science in modem times even down 
to our own days. Hence its long, undisturbed duration. 
The nations, the age itself, blessed it as the termination of 
their long calamities; but far greater has been its influence 
on after-times. The religious peace which it established 
has become in modern times a national habitude—a second 
nature to the German people; lor here and no where else 
must we look for its high historical destination. It may be 
said that this, like every other peace where the question of 
right remains the subject of dispute, is only a truce—another 
mere interim; but it b a ancred and eternal truce— a divine 
interim—that is to lay, an intermediate state of peace (o 
laat till God shall pronoance kia final and unfailing nwnrd. 
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Of little moment to the philosopher, who considers this reli- 
gioue peace in its vast oearings on the past, the present, and 
the momentous future, is the reflection of the jurist, how far 
and under what restrictions this treaty, in the altered circum¬ 
stances of recent times, can be considered as really valid and 
politically binding. For more than any other treaty has 
this soj^n jiact of religium^iea^ been interyroven with life, 
nmJ^b.ecome a realrty. And when we take a wide survey of 
the, wortBr an^ include the ftifuFC ih'our prospective ken, we 
may say, that now tlnat most of the separate articles of this 
treaty have lost their value, and are no longer susceptible of 
execution, the general spirit and object—the high import of 
this religious peace arc much nearer their fulfilment than 
formerly, when the practical application of this treaty to 
p&rticular cases was solely considert^d. For that outward 
but lasting covenant of religious peace—that holy truce and 
interim fori^ the prelude and introduction to another, higher, 
far more comprehensive, spiritual and divine peace, for which 
our age—th^ epoch of a mighty regeneration—is irrevocably 
destined. For how can Christianity, that is to say, eternal 
truth itself, be for ever torn by divisions? The solution ol 
the great problem of the last three hundred years is by no 
means complicated, if we understand it in this sense, but ex¬ 
tremely simple. For if, ns it is the object of all true tnd 
elevated philosophy to prove, faith and science are really 
and essentially one, faith will be rcsloiVd ti^ts former unity, 
and then the schism between faitb and science will cease. 

Even os regards the political relations of the present 
times, this groat, fundamental treaty of peace has become c 
new Christian basis of international law; for the spirit ol 
Christianity requires that where obsolutc justice, which is 
rarely attainable, cannot be found, a system of peaceable 
and equitable compromise should before all things be pre¬ 
ferred. And hence this treaty has, for all succeeding times, 
stamped tlic pacific and conservative policy of the great 
German power of Austria. In France and England, indeed, 
religious wars afterwards occurred; but they were merely 
the lost agitations—the afler-pains of that fearful periotl 
of convulsive labour. These commotions were soon allayed 
ud the example and precedent'of this great religious pacifi- 
cation In Germany, highly and uniTeraaUy admir^ is it was, 
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caused the principle of religious toleration to be tacitly 
acknowledged as one which religion and necessity alike 
prescribed for the imitation of all Europe. 

Among the last and most frightful consequences of the 
general revolution in the church was the calamitous execu¬ 
tion of King Charles the First, which, for the sake of order, 
I have previoiuly adverted to, and which took place a year 
after the establishment of the great religious peace in Ger¬ 
many, and was followed forty years afterwards by the great 
national peace of England—the final settlement of the British 
constitution. Among the lamentable events which occurred 
nt that period in France was the revocation of the Edict nf 
Nantes, the last and, comparatively speaking, the most solid 
and durable of the treaties of religious peace made in that 
country—a rcvocatioif which can by no means astonish ns, 
since this edict, destitute of all internal and external guaran¬ 
tees, and which emanated solely from absolute power, could 
not offer the same security, inv possess the same durability, as 
the great, fundamental treaty nf Westphalia. Yet both in 
France and abroad, this measure, so appalling to the whole 
European world, was, after so long an interval, extremely un¬ 
expected. One of the effects of this uiieasurc was a cruel 
war of extermination carried on in the mountains of dlie 
Cevennes against the Protestants, who appear to have there 
derived a part of their tenets from some of the earlier sects 
of the middle a^e. With respect to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, considering it merely us an act of authority, 
and independently of the blow which it gave to the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent religious peace, we can only say thot 
such an abuse of power on the part of the majority (and 
it is to the influence of a preponderant majority this act was 
ascribed by public opinion)^—such an abuse of power was 
a very dangerous precedent in the native land of all violent 
reactions ; and thus in our days the emigration of the French 
nobility has been the great historical counter-blow to the 
banishment of the Hugonots. 

This violent expuUion of the Protestants could not even 
accomplish the immediate object of its authors ; for the spirit 
of Proteitaotism ]uul.»tTP.cK mucliJao daeproota in France, 
and the evil conld not be removed by mere pb^noil. force, 
and without the application of a moral remedy. Thu Pro* 
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testaot influence of French Switzerland was not destroyed, 
and indeed it became still more powerful in the sequel; while 
a far deeper wound was inflicted on the Catholic cause in 
France by the spread of Jansenistical principles from the 
Netherlands, which, supported as those principles were by 
great literary talents, exerted then a mighty influence over 
the French nation. The essence of Jansenism was the Ra¬ 
tionalism of Calvin, combined with feelings of pietism, and 
covered over with a deep vaitiish of Catholicism. It was not 
the small party of the Jansenists of Utrecht, excluded as they 
were from the Church, and completely separated from the 
two great religious parties of Europe, that could injure the 
Catholic cause in France; but it was that modifled or dis¬ 
guised Jansenism wliieh had crept into the very bosom of 
the Gsllican Church, and there grew tip in secret, that was 
most to be feared. All these partial or disguised influences 
of the spirit of Protestantism derived their full sanction from 
the theory of the Ciallican Cliurph, such os it was proclaimed 
by the supreme authority in tlie state. In the Protestant 
constitution of England, indeed, the principle of a national 
Church, like the Anglican (however such a principle may 
Im opposed to the very essence and fundamental maxims of 
Chcjstiniiity), is not inconsistent with the origin aud general 
doctrines of that Church. But in the Catholic Church, 
where the principle of national dissent is not admissible to a 
like extent, such a system is perfectly absurd, and carries 
with it its own refutation. The older theory of a Ciernianic 
Church cannot be here adduced as an historical precedent 
for that theory was started with a view to regulate the ex¬ 
ternal relations of the Church, or to fix with more precision 
the limits of the Papal and Imperial power; but did not refer 
to matters of doctrine, or to the internal discipline of the 
Church. Yet with this system of a Germanic Church, in the 
period of tho Ghibelline ascendancy, many errors were mixed 
up—tho first germs of the schism afterwartls consummated. 
Dut this disguised half-schism of the Galilean Church, not 
leas fatal in its historical effects than the open schism of the 
Greeks, hax contributed very materially towards the decline 
of religion in France, down to the period of the Restoration. 
It was,not only the dispute with Rome, which Louis XIV. 
carried to such fearful extremes, but the aUiancea he so fre- 
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qupiitly renewed with the Swedish conqueror and with the 
Turkish power (still so formidable to the whole of Christen¬ 
dom), which must, as coming from a Catholic quarter, have 
given much scandal to the agp; and we must at least allow, 
that the foreign policy of Louis XIV. was scarcely in any 
respect Christian, and that it prepared the way for that re¬ 
laxation of movl and religious principles which took place 
in France under his feebler successors. Louis XIV. un¬ 
doubtedly well knew how to strengthen his regal prerogative, 
and render it more absolute; and in this work, like several 
of his predecessors, evinced the most systematic art, and the 
greatest determination of character. But all the great pro¬ 
blems of that age — all the religious questions whieh then 
divided the world, which, forming as they did the highest 
object of all practical reflection and conduct, were then so 
warmly agitated — could not be brought to a pcrnianeiit, 
adequate, and generally satisfactory solution by the capricious 
mandates of pow er, or the partial udjudicalioiis of regal au¬ 
thority. i^nd if in this establishment of absolute power in 
the interior no regard is paid to the lawful rights either of 
foreign nations or of the people at home, what security is 
there that such a system will or can endure? ^ 

The splendour of the then French literature is one of the 
main pillars on which the glory of that reign and century 
depends—this literature, which attained so high a degree of 
perfection, contains, hhwever, to some extent, the germs of 
that political scepticism, and those religious errors, which led 
to the disasters of subsequent times. An iLsthetic criticism 
of pure art falls not within the limits of the plan 1 have traced 
out to myself; and 1 cam notice subjects of this nature only 
inasmuch as they serve to denote the character of particular 
ages and nations. As in no country was the spirit of the 
middle age — the scholastico-romantic character of the first 
period of European cultivation, both in the tone of feeling 
and the mode of expression, so long preserved, nor raised to 
such a state of high refinement and beautiful perfection os in 
Spain : BO we may say that the peculiar characteristic of the 
French mind in the age of Louis XIV. consisted in a studious 
aud minute avoidance of the two principal defects in Ibe in¬ 
tellectual productions of the middle age — the scbolaatic 
vagueness and obscurity in works of speculation on the one 
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Iiand, and the fantasti(^ wildness in works of imagination on 
the other. That choice and exquisite taste which prevails 
in all those models of secular and clerical, historical, poetical, 
and philosophic eloquence, which that age produced in such 
abundance, originated in this species of precision, averse from 
all excess and obscurity. And it was by the clearness and 
lightness it owerf to this principle that the French language 
became, in the eighteenth century, the universal model and 
most convenient medium, not only of conversation, but of 
epistolary communication, among the polite classes of all 
European nations. But in a comprehensive survey of general 
literature, this standard of a pleasing style must not be con¬ 
sidered as universally applicable, or higher than any other; 
and without wishing to compare objects totally dissimilar in 
themselves, 1 may observe, that although among all the clas¬ 
sical writers and orators of that age, Bossuet is the greatest 
in point of style, anil at the same time the most solid and 
intellectual, yet the 710106 loquacity and infantine simplicity 
which distinguish the incorrett old French diction of St. 
Francis of Sales are peculiarly graceful and attractive in 
themselves ; while in the depth and clearness of the ascetic 
i^rit, the saint far surpasses the former writer more cele¬ 
brated in the world. 

In the regular philosophy of the schools, the Latin was 
mostly the prevailing language during; the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. In this the system of Descartes then formed an epoch, 
or at least obtained very general credit. His fanciful vor¬ 
tices in nature, as well ns his rigid demonstration by reason, 
of that principle which is exalted above all reason, comprise 
rather the first germ of the various frrors in the physics and 
metaphysics of the succeeding age, than a sound basis of 
true science, and a Christian philosophy of the human mind. 
Spinosa was the immediate disciple of Descartes; but it is 
in Germany alone that his rationalist system of pantheism, 
expressed as it is in the fonns of mathematieal demonstra¬ 
tion, and embellished by a morality pure and npblc, (at least 
in appearance and in its general outline,) has been justly ap¬ 
preciated in its true metaphysical import, and has found 
philosophic critics and imitators. But in its negative bear¬ 
ings, tlie philosophy of Spinoza, together with other writings 
by that inquirer and others on and against revelation, had a 
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very extensive inlTiience in llmse limes; and that philosophy 
forms the notable point of transition to the metaphysical 
speculations of our own age. Socinus had directed his at¬ 
tacks against the great mystery in the existence of the living 
God — the Christian dogma of the Trinity. In the system 
of Spinoza, philosophic Protestantism, or the progressive 
spirit of negation, advanced one step further; for he denied 
the personal eiAstcnce or the living personality of God, and 
endeavoured to substitute for the notion of the Godhead the 
empty idea of the Infinite- 

On the other hand, the systems of Bacon and Leihnitz were 
two different foundations laid in that age for a higher and a 
better philosophy—systems which by a more extensive de¬ 
velopment and harmonious combination of their parts might 
have been moulded into a frame of philosophy thoroughly 
Cbrislian. Almost all the scientific labours of Leibnitz were 
directed to this point, namely, the demonstration, confirma¬ 
tion, and exemplification of the truths of Christianity, by the 
aid of science. The vast system of spiritualism, exalted far 
above all ideas of nature, which was propounded, or rather 
sketched out, by Leibnitz (with the exception of some pecu¬ 
liar opinions and mere hypotheses), agrees perfectly with 
that purer Platonism which all the Christian writers and fif- 
thcra of the first ages inculcated. And the fundamental 
principles of such a philosophy, if exposed in their native 
clearness and simplicity, and without adventitious alloy, are 
the same which in their general spirit are to be clearly 
traced, or are tacitly implied, in the sacred Scriptures, whose 
lofty purposes, however, rise for above the narrow forms and 
limited sphere of philosophic investigation. How well Leib¬ 
nitz understood and appreciated, and how far he subscribed 
to the truth of the Catholic religion, has been brought to 
light in a singular manner in our own days;* and if we 
except some oversights, very pardonable under all circiim- 
stoncea, his philosophic sketch of the Catholic system of the¬ 
ology is, in its masterly brevity, one of the boldest and hap¬ 
piest expositions of that religion, at least for the genei^ 

* The niUiar ■Uudea to the Systcmi Thealogicnm of Leibniti, tint 
pablUbed la Paris in the year 1819, Irom the nuumscript sent by the 
court of Pniseia to that of France. It triu published by the Abbd Cumy, 
who sccompinlcd the Latin original wuh s French trunslatioa.—Truss. 
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purposes of the world. The other greet celebrated philo¬ 
sophical syslem of moUem times was based in the principles 
of the philosophy of experience—a system which has tended 
to enlarge almost immeasurably the field of natural disco¬ 
veries. As the founder of the philosophy of experience, 
Bacon, had conceived it, that philosophy, if we except some 
particular defects and individual errors, is by no means at 
variance with the Christian philosophy of refelation ; for the 
latter is in itself a philosophy of experience, though of an¬ 
other, higher, and spiritual kind. And it is the more neces¬ 
sary to keep this in view, as otherwise the ordinary abyss of 
Rationalism can scarcely bo avoided. The case is widely dif¬ 
ferent when the principles of the empirical philosophy, as in 
Locke and his followers, arc directed against everything ex¬ 
alted, supernatural, and spiritual in man and his conscious¬ 
ness. By this important distinction. Bacon is an European 
philosopher, like Lcibnilz ; but Locke is a mere English 
philosopher, as it was in England this Protestant philosophy 
sprang up, and kept pace with the Protestantism of state 
engendered and nurtured by the constitution of 16 SB. How¬ 
ever, in England, the Protestant philosophy, true to its cha¬ 
racter, kept within tj|ic limits of a mitigated scepticism, and 
did not plunge into the same wild, revolutionary cxce.sscs as 
the French philosophy of the eighteenth century, that started 
with the saiiic principles. 

The high intellectual cultivation ef the English is by no 
means confined to this negative philosophy, but is of a very 
peculiar character, and, like the British constitution, combines 
in the most singular manner the most heterogeneous elements. 
For although the British conslitulion is generally considered 
as the fashionable model for our times, and in one respect 
may indeed be so ednsidered ; yet a powerful aristocracy and 
many parts of the feudal cnnstiliition of the middle age arc 
there establishcti in n sort of harmony, or at least permanent 
equipoise, with the more moricrn elements of commerce and 
democracy. The heroic spirit of chivalry, and the whole 
moral character of the middle age, were long paramount in 
England; and hence in the poetry of no country, if wc ex¬ 
cept the Spanish, is that spirit so conspicuous. The struggles 
between the houses of York and Lancaster during the filWnifa 
century, which, in the rugged and almost savage ttemneas of 
• • 
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those heroic characters, bear no little resemblance to the 
contests of the Guelfs and Ghibellin^s, form the heroic and 
traditionary, though not very remote era of British history— 
an era which witnessed, too, the high military glory that 
England acquired in the many battles and chivalrous engage* 
inents fought on the French soil. The great national poet of 
England, who has taken the subject of many of his dramas 
from that glori'ous period of his country's annals, maintains a 
sort of sceptical medium — a kiitd of poetical balance between 
the romantic enthusiasm of elder times, and the clear-sighted 
penetration of modern ; and it is in this peculiar combination 
of qualities that the originality of his genius, his unfathom¬ 
able depth and high intellectual charm, partly consist. As 
the constitution of England—that is, the balance of her social 
institutions—sprang but of the old and mighty struggles 
which had convulsed that country, we must not be surprised 
at tindiiig in her higher poetry, which is only the image and 
reflection of life, the same arliflcial union and combination of 
the conflicting elements existing in her political organisation. 
A profound analysis of art, conducted exclusively with this 
view, and towards which the German mind has a strong and 
perhaps excessive inclination, would be foreign to my present 
plan. To point out the traits of an^ogy existing between 
the productions of intellect and the ages and nations to which 
they severally belong, may serve to throw aiclearer and more 
^ivid light on important periods and momentous epochs of 
history ; and it is with this view I have indulged now, as 
formerly, in .short parallels of this kind. Down to the most 
recent times, this marked predilection for the romantic world 
of the middle ages and the chivalrous days, as well as the 
bold genius of poets bursting through all vulgar trammels, 
have been the distinctive character of English poetry, and 
have partly tended to lOHHe u so grea; a favourite with all 
the nations of Europe. 

On the other hand, the negative philosophy of the English 
remains true to its character, in as far os, carefully shunning 
all objects of a higher nature, it has for the most part made 
it a principle to limit iis views entirely to man, without 
attempting to dive and penetrate into the profound mysteries 
of the Deity, or into the internal secrets of nature. To this 
a high philosophy will object, mao is no isolated being; but 

« 
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B8 he w&s originally placed by his Creator in nature, it is only 
in that connexion with'God and nature that the mysteries of 
his inward being, and the history uT his outward progress, 
can be fully understood and explained. In historical re¬ 
searches and narrations, when these are confined to special 
subjects and particular eras, and do not attempt the more 
comprehensive plan of the Pliilosopliy of History, that con¬ 
fined spirit of philosophic investigation which'limits its views 
exclusively to man is not prqjudicial; for, on the other hand, 
the flexible powers of poetical genius (unless their activity be 
cramped by the sceptical influence of a Protestant philo¬ 
sophy), keep the mind alive to all high and generous qualities, 
characteristic peculiarities, and original greatness in men and 
events. Hence that department of British literature which 
embraces historic research and narrative is peculiarly fertile, 
and has met with a general and European success. 

The Protestantism of state, which was brought to maturity 
by the English constitution, was during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when England held generally the foremost rank among 
the nations, extended and applied in the system of the balanci; 
of power to the whole continent of Europe. But the Pro¬ 
testantism of science which originated there, formed, together 
with the system of religious peace, the first foundation of 
llluminism ; and denotes the whole period of its hbtory from 
the commencenwnt of the eighteenth century down to the 
French Revolution. 


END or mcTonr xvi- 
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• LECTURE XVII. 


rarallel between the reliniaUA peace of Germany and that of the other 
cDUntriea of Europe.—.The political eyetem of the Balance of Power, 
and the principle of falae llluminisin prevalent in the eighteenth ccn. 
tury. 


The greot benefits of the religious peace of Germany, which, 
rjundeJ upon and springing out of a great historical neces¬ 
sity, has struck such deep roots in the public mind, and at last 
become a second uature to the Germans, may be best appre- 
I’lated by a comparison with the state of religious liberty sircli 
.IS it now exists, or did recently exist, among other nations— 
and those, in truth, which are in every other respect the most 
civilised of modern Europe. In Germany, indeed, the strict 
and vigilant maintenance of that reliyous peace on which 
her whole political existence depends, and without which she 
would fall into an anarchic struggle of parties, has received 
in recent times a new confirmation; and this religious peace, 
which has been revived, not indeed in its old forms, but in 
its general spirit and essential import, has become only the 
more neces-sary, as, by the recent partitions of territories, a 
great intermixture of religions has been introduced into states 
where formerly one religion only prevailed. Thus in that 
.state,* which was originally the greatest of all the Protestant 
states of Germany, and is now even still more powerful than 
formerly, a full half of the population La Catholic. Nearly 
10 tile same extent the same observation will apply, though 
inversely, to that Catholic statef in Germany which, next to 
the Imperial state itself, is the greatest. So strongly has this 
•Magna Cbarta;^ of the religioua liberty of Germany fwhich 
scarcely needs any external securities, now that most of Iboso 
securities no longer exist, or at least have been very materially 
altered in the forms under which they formerly existed in tho 


t Banris. { The Treaty of Wreyislia 
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Conrederation and in the Imperial courts of Judicature)—so 
strongly, I say, has this Magna Charta taken root both in the 
public mind and state-policy of Germany, that the principle 
of religious freedom no longer depends on the degree of po¬ 
pulation, or the relation of numbers. Thus, for example, in 
the German Catholic provinces of the Austrian Empire, the 
Protestants, though compared with the rest o^ the popula¬ 
tion form BO very small a minority, have been long in posses¬ 
sion of the most unlimited religious freedom; and in the 
country* which was the very cradle of Protestantism, the fact 
that tho royal dynasty and a very small minority of the nation 
profess the Catholic religion has been no obstaele to the most 
cordial, deep, and solid attachment on the part of the people 
to their old hereditary rulers—an attachment which has been 
evinced in the most unequivocal and alfecting manner by all 
classes of the nation at every period of misfortune. •If now 
we look to the other great states and civilised countries of 
Europe, which like Germany weRe involved for a century and 
more in the turmoil of religious wars, and consider what issue 
these wars have had, what results they have produced, we 
shall And that in England civil war indeed no longer rages. 
But how the relations tbetween the Anglican church, on the 
one hand, which force alone maintains in its political privi¬ 
leges and ascendancy, and the Protestant dissenters (who have 
a different character from those in Germany, or elsewhere, 
and are distinguished by a very violent sectarian spirit) and 
the Catholic population of Ireland, on the other,—how these 
relations, I say, can be said to exhibit a state of religious 
peace, I am at a loss to understand; for at no very remhte 
period the latter country was the theatre of a bloody ciWI 
war. We must at least allow that a solid and permanent 
internal peace, a perfect conciliation of minds, and on equita¬ 
ble adjustment of the respective rights and claims of both 
parties, have apparently not yet been brought to a quiet and 
satisfactorv issue. Nay, to judge from those great parlia¬ 
mentary discussions in England, wherein not unfrequcntly, 
and (him passages the most obscure, and the least observ^ 
by the superficial eye, the moat secret motives, the deepest 
springs of policy, and the most hidden thoughts and disquie¬ 
tudes of the statesman come to light in that wonderful stage 
* Suoay. 
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of public life, it would appear that great self-apprehension 
reigned in the minds of English politicians; a fear which is 
the more likely to arise on every serioQs retrospect that 
people take of the old abyss of their civil contests ; for, more 
than any other nation, they are conversant with their own 
annals, and have them ever before their eyes, and live in the 
past with all thg intense feelings of the presenL l^nce every 
individual among them knows full well that the fearful and 
fermenting elements of their great old civil commotion have 
never been perfectly appeased, and finally allayed, but have 
been merely repressed from lime to time, and prevented from 
breaking out anew, by means of a constitution, which on that 
account is reputed glorious. And must not every English¬ 
man ask himself the peremptory question, how a country can 
be, or be termed, free, X'hen its Catholic inhabitants, amount¬ 
ing to a^hird part of its entire population, are doomed to 
undergo indescribable tyranny, and are, in fact, treated like a 
conquered nation ?* • 

In t rance there prevails on matters of religion an indiffer¬ 
ence of feeling rather than any party contentions or violent 
animosities, at least among the greater part of the nation ; 
and BO long as the matter is not mixed ap srith political con¬ 
siderations, this feeling of indifference will bend to one 
opinion or to the other. Even in former times the religious 
w ars, though violent enough, were not of so long and unin¬ 
terrupted a duration anti so widely destructive a nature os in 
Germany, and, comparatively speaking at least, were not at¬ 
tended with such frightful circumstances as in England. 
But,'on the other hand, they did not lead to those mighty, 
definite, and permanent results, such as in Germany, a reli¬ 
gious pacification—and in England, the eatablisbraent of a 
free constitution. And in the revocation of the edtcl of 
Nantes, accomplished in defiance of all antecedent promises, 
stipulations, and rights, the victory of the Catholic majority 
of ihe nation, unjust in itself, was merely apparent and illu¬ 
sive, for ail the great problems of moral life remained un¬ 
solved, and the hostile and fermenting elements of Protes- 
Untism, or a species of semi-Protestaolism, retained tbeir full 
force: till, a hundred years afiter this arbitrary proceeding, an 

* The pomiDf of the Catholic Belief BiU hat happily loideied this ob- 
•ervstiaa obeolatB.—IVew. 
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immense anil foi'midable reaction occurred in the breaking 
out of the,great Revo'lution. That grand conflict of the 
European nationa which sprang out of this revolution, and 
attended its whole course, must be looked upon in no other 
light than as a religious war; for a formal separation, not 
only from the church, but from all Christianity—a total 
abolition the Christian religion—was an, object of this 
revolution, which lasted nine years before a sort of religious 
peace was established, by which it seemed to be acknow¬ 
ledged that religion, for a time at least, was not an absolutely 
superfluous want of the people ; for the attempt of tlieophi- 
lanthropy, or the public and legal establishment of a pure 
rationalist religion, had no success. But as respected per¬ 
sons, this peace was not of long duration, as was but too 
soon apparent in the ill-trcatmeiit and imprisonment of the 
head of the church. The drama of the old Ghibellite times 
was renewed, and Ghibelliiie principles and maxims of policy 
were openly avowed. If the military success of the French 
had been of longer continuance, these principles would have 
made incomparably greater progress, and would have been 
more clearly unfolded, ns there was a secret inplination to a 
certain Mahometan junction of civil and ecclesiastical power 
in the hands of the same person. It could not, however, 
have escaped the keen perception of Buonaparte how much 
the feelings and opinions of Europe (whatever indifference it 
may manflTest about religion, and however easily it may give 
its sanction to encroachments on spiritual power, from want 
of knowledge or of interest in those matters) arc ever advene 
to a complete and anti-Christian fusion of secular and eccle¬ 
siastical authority. That fanatic and destructive character 
which distinguished the revolutionary struggle in its origin 
remall^ed the same, though somewhat modified in its form, 
during the time of the Imperial conquests; and the general 
reaiatanoe of the nations of Europe, down to the final tri¬ 
umph of the allies, retained to tlie last tlie character of a 
religious war, carried on in defence of all that was most 
saci^ to humanity. Thus that great struggle must be con¬ 
sidered as a five-and-twenty years' religioiu war, or rather 
perhaps in its origin a war of irreligion, though it is not 
worth while to dispute about a woM. For th'is reason, in 
Ibe country where this mighty revolution had ila birth, the 
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restoration of monarchy is inseparably connected with that 
of religion; and it is by a religious regeneration that the 
statesmen of that kingdom, who are well-wishers to their 
country, and have in view its permanent welj^being, and nut 
the idle and transient splendour of military glory, should 
endeavour to secure the future destinies of France. 

This univers^ and convulsive crisis of the world in latter 
times, now that it has happily and entirely passed by, has 
created a mighty chasm, and thrown up a wall of separation 
between the present age and the eighteenth century. Now 
that the conflict is over, and all the illusions incident to that 
state of struggle have passed away, the eighteenth century, 
which bore that grear revolution in its womb, and at last 
brought it into life, ctyi be judged with greater impartiality 
and historic freedom, and better understood and more duly 
appreci^ed in all its comprehensive bearings. For during 
the existence of any struggle, it is apparently given to few 
mortals to form respecting passing events a judgment which 
can be truly termed historical ; os in general a certain 
distance of time is requisite to the formation of just and 
accurate opinions. In this last section of universal history 
it would be idle and superfluous to enter into a minute detail 
of facts so generally known. It is on that amount the more 
important for the due illustration and philosophic investigation 
of a period so near to us, briefly to point nut, amid the multi¬ 
tude of well-known fadts, the leading and determining causes 
of all the events which occurred. The leading and ^irring 
principles of all occurrences and enterprises in the eighteenth 
century, as the history of that age abundantly proves, may be 
traced, on the one hand, to the system of the balance of 
power in the internal government and outward relations of 
states ; and on the other, to the principle of illuminism in the 
department of morals, though this principle was not confined 
to the sphere of mind, but eiertM a great practical influence 
on real life, and finally brought about a total revolution in 
the slate. Both these principles—the system of the balance 
of power, which was the protestantism of state—and the 
principle of illuminism, which, from its negative character, 
agreed in the mun with the protestantism of philosophy, and 
was only a natural consequence of that philosophy,— hod 
their origin chiefiy in England, and there first, or more than 
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elsewhere, reached their development. For From the com- 
mencemei)t of the ei{^hteenth ^entury down to the mighty 
Revolution which closed it, England was the state that took 
the lead in every occurrence and transaction, gave the tone to 
the age, and Formed the strong central lever to the system of 
the balance oF power. The plan oF such a system had 
indeed been openly avowed several centuries beFore, and had 
been acted upon as a principle in many political enterprise.'^ 
and negotiations; but the then existing circumstances oF 
the world, which re([uircd and admitted oF a Far higher law 
oF adjudication, confined the operation oF this prinriple within 
very narrow limits. Thus it was a Far higher principle oF 
Christian equity which constituted the basis oF the holy 
Roman Empire oF Germany in the middle age; and it was 
only when that empire had been weakened and undermined 
by various shocks, external and internal, that the system 
oF the balance oF power began, towards the latter part oF the 
fiFteenth century, to exert a commanding influence. Italy 
was in general the theatre and arena For the workings oF that 
policy; Spain, France, and Austria, next Venice, the Pope, and 
Switzerland, the active agents in that changeFul struggle; 
and Naples and Lombardy, the subject of dispute and the 
prize of contention. Out when the progress and success of 
the Turkish arms From without, and the formidable, growing, 
and fermenting elements of religious strife From within, had 
threatened Europe with total ruin, or at least with the most 
formidable danger, the new inferior principle of policy was 
Gomjftlled lo yield to the urgent necessities of the times, and 
to old opinions not yet totally extinct. Men Felt the absolute 
want of an emperor and general protector of Christendom, 
invested, as in ancient times, with power really adequate lo 
his dignity ; and this was the motive which led to the election 
of the Emperor Charles V. The extent of his empire, how¬ 
ever, made bis power appear greater than it was in reality. 
If a decided and formidable preponderance oF power exist^ 
anywhere, wo must look For it on the side of the Turks, 
whose triumphant arms broi^ght them ever nearer towards 
Europe, and whose progreaa Charles was little able to arrest. 
France, aitnated as she woa In the centre of Europe^ had 
nothing to apprehend Froni the Turks, while she was suffi¬ 
ciently strong and powerftil to diaiegmrd danger from any 
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quarter. Her rivalry with Spain, and her perpetual wars 
with the Emperor, were ej^eedingl^ injurious tp Europe, as 
they cramped and impeded all the operations of the Emperor 
in behalf of Christendom, and all his exertions for providing 
for its external and internal security. But to no country 
were those wars more hurtful than to France herself, which 
had need of a|l her energies for the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity, in order, by her undivided activity, to be able to 
allay and settle the various elements of religious strife, which 
afterwards broke out with such fearful violence. At that 
period, and even during the seventeenth century, the wars of 
Turkey were generally considered as religious wars, partly 
from the dreadful consequences which ensued to the Christian 
religion in the conqiiercd countrie.s, where, if it were not 
entirely extirpated, n was at least doomed to the severest 
oppression ; and partly from the fanatic and sanguinary 
character of those wan themselves. The alliances which 
France, during the religion.'^ wars of the seventeenth century, 
and contrary' to the interests of her own creed, entered into 
with Sweden and Turkey, under pretence of maintaining the 
balance of power, were more than anything else prejudicial 
to the Catholic cause, inflicted a detp wound on Christian 
principles, and contributed much to mislead the opinion of 
the age. The final result of this policy was the establish¬ 
ment of a decided preponderance on the part of France 
towards the end of the seventeenth century — a preponder¬ 
ance which then at least must be ascribed to Louis XIV. only. 

Now that the religious wars were terminated, this appearerl 
the period proper for the establishment of the system of the 
balance of power — a system which must ever l>e called into 
action when every higher principle of international adjudi¬ 
cation has ceased to be applicable ; and which, as it was the 
source whence had emanated the whole moral and hatellec- 
tual culture of the eighteenth century, attained now a more 
systematic form, and held a more brilliant and dignified 
place, than at any former period of history. England was 
the strong, central prop of the great lever for the European 
balance of power; while Austria, which in every age has 
been true to a pacific system of policy (although her moral 
existence depended on far higher principleB of religion), 
formed on the Continent the other main stay to the system 
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nf the balance of power, now become the universal principle 
of international policy. > And thU firm alliance between the 
two powera'wBS in general the Eternal basis of this system, 
independently of the many fluctuations which were inherent 
to ita very nature. We must not, however, confound this 
principle of policy with a conservative and pacific system, 
acting according to existing and acknowledged rights ; for 
although the former system be much akin to the latter, and 
both may easily and naturally co-operate in a common resist¬ 
ance to an overgrown power regardless of all right, still 
they arc far from being one and the same, and dift'er widely 
in many characteristic properties, nay, in their very nature. 
The fundamental law of the conservative and ))acific policy 
is right—not an abstract notion und pure ideal of absolute 
justice, by which the international policy of states is to be 
fashioned and regulated; but rather (if for the sake of 
greater clearness 1 may be allowed the use of a mathematical 
phrase) an applied right, that i$ to say, an existing and ac¬ 
knowledged right. For if we seek the first origin and ulti¬ 
mate foundation of all right and all justice, we must seek it 
in God alone, who is the eternal arbiter of the world, of 


slates and nations os.well as of individuals, and who well 
knows how to requite every great political injustice on hi- 
appointed day of retribution, to visit it with unexpected pun¬ 
ishment, and to reduce it to its own nothingness by an often 
fearful award. I)ut so soon as man, or my earthly power, pre¬ 
sumes to lay its hand upon this work—to propose to itself ab¬ 
solute justice, to judge and regulslc all things by that stand¬ 
ard, and to model the world in conformity to it—the conse¬ 
quence is a total revolution in oil the relations of society— 
on entire subversion of all existing order; and it is this false 
idea which is the principle or the pretext of all those faDatie 
allcmpls at universal ronqiiest, and of every revolution not 
directed to the attainment of specilic rights, but aiming at 
sweeping, unqualified, and universal change. It is only when 
in the general system of existing and positive internaiional 
rights soinn occuireiicc has produced a chasm—some inter¬ 
stice appeal*—sonic particular question remains, or becomes 
anew, open and debalcable ground—that a pacific policy, act¬ 
ing on the principle 1 have mentioned, can and will in such 
special cases revert to the original, pure, and eternal justice 
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of God. But 'n the material system of tbe balance of 
power, right and wrong are not the mltimate object, nor the 
sole criterion-of political estimation, nor the sole rule of poli¬ 
tical negotiations; but the great object is the prevention or 
removal of any ascendancy which endangers or even threatens 
danger to the general interests of the powers. Both systems 
of policy may very well concur in their effects, and in most 
cases really do*cuncur; for the establishment of political as¬ 
cendancy is generally founded' on the violation of existing 
rights, or may easily lead thereto. But this is not absolutely 
necessary ; cases may cajjily be conceived where right is 
clearly on the side of ascendant might, as was once the case 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, and os happened in 
another way towards the beginning of the same age, when 
the cause of justice^was espoused by preponderate power 
only. And in such cases, with a total disregard to justice, 
tiiis system of the material balance of power will fling its 
weight into the opposing scale, in order to impede the pro¬ 
gress of overgrown dominion. In another respect also the 
character and ordinary tcnilency of this system differ widely 
from that pacifir policy which aims at the preservation of all 
existing and acknowledged riglits. In the latter system, it is 
only the actual disturbance and real violation of the general 
))eace of nations which can lead to the declaration of war. 
But, on the contrary, in the former system it is merely 
a formidable preponderance of power—a mere possibility of 
its abuse—a dread of future danger, which is deemed a sufll- 
eient motive for engaging in hostilities—a motive by which u 
state, where this is the exclusive principle of pulley, is un¬ 
doubtedly, as has often been objected to England, more 
easily and more quickly determined than any other: and 
such a motive may operate the more easily in a country like 
England, where those inducements for entering into war 
with more baste than is expedient or desirable are strc-nglli- 
cned by the fact, that an insular and naval state, concen¬ 
trated within itself, can carry on hostilities with all the 
advantages of peace and with the wonted activity of trade. 
England, during the eighteenth century, acquired the highest 
glory, and in general made a very beneficial use of her great 
|>owpr, in conlribuling to the general aid, security, and free¬ 
dom of Europe; and in what is here said it is by no means 
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intended to cast a slur on or to undervalue the old and well- 
acquired power of GreUt Britain, as such a censure would be 
futile in itself and extremely misplaced here. But, for the 
right understanding of the peculiar political character and 
tendencies of an age like the eighteenth century, so near to 
xiur own times, it is necessary to observe, that the system 
of the balance of power is either merely the substitute for a 
higher principle, where the latter is no longer susceptible of 
application, or, in those eases where the latter hath really 
force, the system of the balance of power must be considered 
a mere supplement—a subordiq^te auxiliary for the settle¬ 
ment of incidental questions. But, with the great revolution 
which closed the eighteenth century there coinmeneed an 
epoch of intellectual ns well as political barbarism and deso¬ 
lation, to which the mere negative priifeiple of an equilibrium 
o.'' power, however it might be adequate to the ordinary re¬ 
lations of civilised states, was no longer applicable; for now 
a higher principle of moral and,social reparation was needed. 
In no department of human activity can the positive power 
of evil be overcome by a mere negative principle of resist¬ 
ance, but solely by a principle of a homogeneous though 
loftier nature — a divipe power acting within the same circle. 
A mighty religious war, which has shaken all mor^ existence 
to its centre, and convulsed it in all its depths, can be com¬ 
pletely terminated only by a true religious peace. But such 
a peace depends on the moral force of principle, and not on 
the exact measurement of any physical equilibrium. As 
during the late frightful revolution the political relations of 
every state have been changed, and the whole balance of 
power in Europe been disturbed, no force can now easily 
■Iter or replace what has thus been established. Of this 
England herself may afTord us an example. Certainly that 
great country in Southern Asia—the richeat of all the 
countries in the world—and which Great Britain has an¬ 
nexed to her sway by means of a navy that gives her the 
empire of the seas, and whose population Ave or six times 
exceeds that of the ocean-queen, and equals in numbers the 
beat half of Europe, has brought an acceasion of strength to 
England which cannot possibly bo measured, judg^, or 
condemned aoooiding to the old narrow rules of the system 
of the balance of power; since so many vast and important 
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resuiU have accrued, and in all probability will yei accrue, 
to Europe and India herself from Hhis most sjngular, and, 
in the history of the world, quite unprecedented connexion ; 
and since, in other respects, not only the internal administra¬ 
tion of Hindostan, but the entire conduct of the English in 
those transactions, has been at once so wise and glorious. 
As the shalloi^ superficial notion ofilluminism, which, during 
the greater part of the eighteenth century, was considered 
the all-ruling principle and highest object of all science and 
speculation, is no longer adequate to the present views of 
philosophy; in like manner the system of the balance of 
power has cened to be any longer applicable to the state of 
Europe in the late general warfare, or to that state of things 
which it has given rise to ; and it is not from this system wc 
can e.vpect the final^settlement and adjustment of things, 
and the solution of the Gordian knot — the great enigma of 
the world in our times. 

After the system of the lijtlance of power, the next leading 
and characteristic principle in the history of the eighteenth 
eeiilury is the notion of illiiininism, w hieh exercised on the 
internal civilisation of all European nations the same influ¬ 
ence which the former system exerted on their external re¬ 
lations. people are so accustomed to confound the prin¬ 
ciple of mlightenment with the abuse and false application 
made of it during the last century', that in order to represent 
this great epoch in aH its hiBtorir.al bearings, I shall endea¬ 
vour to shew that, to an impartial judge and observer, it 
offers many and diverse points for consideration; for we 
must remember that there was a true enlightenment by the 
side of a false one, and that enlightenment was not every¬ 
where of a negative character, precipitate in its progress, 
and destructive in its efi'ects. In its first obscure beginnings 
it had a solid, irreproachable, and very beneficial character 
and tendency. During the public c^amities and general 
anarchy of the seventeenth century, the natural sciences in 
all their various branches made silent but very extraordinary 
progreas; and numberless were the advantages of these new 
discoveries to all the useful arts and sciences, especially in 
those commercial and maritime states where such knowledge 
was montly needed. A bold enterprising genius,* heir to 
* tbe Great. 
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the moat splendiil throne in the north, had, a^ an apprentice 
and artisan^ appropriatAl on the spot all these advantages of 
modern civilisation, and turned them to full account in navi¬ 
gation, in the various mechanic arts, in the foundation of 
cities, and in the general civilisation of his subjects; and 
thus he became the founder of the present greatness of 
Hussia — a greatness which is built on a species of enlighten¬ 
ment, that BO far from being of a futile and rash nature, and 
of a destructive tendency, ha§ exerted a gradual but beneti- 
cial influence over the whole extent of an empire which 
stretches far into two continents of the globe. It was only 
by that true and genuine improvement and civilisation whicii 
commenced under Peter the Great that Hussia acquired the 
knowledge and mastery of her own resources, and thus rose 
to R high and permanent grade in the jcale of nations. 

The separation of the Russian church from the authority 
of the Greek patriareli, who had now fallen under Turkisli 
dependence, appeared n neccsspry condition fur opening a 
door in Russia to the mural and intellectual civilisation of 
Europe; nor when we consider that such a step was but the 
continuation of an original schism, can we deem it a subject 
uf blatqe. It does nn^ appear, however, that the system of a 
national church, which has sprung out of this sepjHtioii, has 
been here as much abused as in the Anglican chlRh, or in 
that system of antipapal opposition nearly akin to it edited 
in one or mure Catholic countries of Europe. The very 
system, however, of an exclusively national religion must 
ever be an object of the greatest solicitude ; for it is but too 
easily susceptible uf an extension most fatal to Christian 
government, which nothing so much impairs and undermines 
08 any leaning to the Mahometan confusion of spiritual and 
temporal power in the hands of the same person. 

Men havn often hlaiiicd that harsh junction of opposites 
observable in the sudden and artificinl civilbation of Russia; 
that is to Bay, the contrast which there exists between the 
highest intellectual luxury, and the most exquisite and 
fashionable reflnement in thought and manners among the 
higher classes, at the court and in the capital, and the very 
low grade of civilisation, the state of utter or at least acmi- 
barborism, to which so large a portion of the population arc 
reduced. Dot nu vcr_\ piejudicial eflecis have resulted lu 
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society in Russia from this conjunction of elements, and From 
the obstacles which so many vast masses have opposed to the 
]irogress of civilisation ; and even that hurry and precipitancy 
in the career of enlightenment, which was the great Fault oF 
almost all other European countries, was by this means 
avoided, or rather prevented by the very nature oF things. The 
only thing hereto be apprehended and guarded against was 
this, that ill copying the civilisation oF Europe, Russia should 
not introduce along with it those negative and destructive 
principles—those maxims oF libcrali.sm and irreligion, which 
were almost exclusively prevalent in European literature and 
science during the eighteenth century ; in a word, that Pro¬ 
testantism (in the wide and comprehensive signification oF 
that term) should not Jiecome too predominant in the public 
mind. 

The first groundwork oF the modern civilisation oF Russia, 
as laid down by Peter the Great, was oF a thoroughly prac- 
tieal nature, directed in part to objects oF commercial utility, 
aFter the manner oF the Dutch and English. The moral 
l erruptiun occasioned by the French philosophy introducdl 
under Catherii^ II. was contined to a small circle; and in 
the couri^L oF succeeding times, this philosophy came to be 
eonsider^Hs an exotic element oF destruction, which, so Far 
From being adequate to the exigencies oF the age, struck at 
the very root oF society. In a more recent period, liberal 
and revolutionary theories oF government, copied From 
■'onstitutioiial countries, may at most have led to a criminal 
enterprise; but have not exercised any the least permanent 
influence on the bulk oF the nation. Dut the great and essen¬ 
tial point For this European and Asiatic Empire,—the seat of 
u progrt ssive enlightenment,— as wellasFor the rest oFEurope, 
i' still this—that this enlightenment, which is the basis on 
which this empire is Founded, should never take an irreligious 
eoiirse, but should ever maintain a decidedly religious cha¬ 
racter. And in this respect more than any other, a generous 
monarch* who became great in the school of adversity, must 
be considered as the second Fouiidpr oF Russian grealneas, 
because he has stamped on this empire a strong, pemuoeilt 
religious impress. I do not allude here oF course to ui}' 
Fanatic measure oF coercion, but to the moral influence of re* 

* The Ute Emperor AlexsiideT. 
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ligion—to ita firm eatabliahment as the general principle of 
European gpvernment ill the present times. 

The principle of illuminism, when properly conceived, has 
nothing at all reprehensible in itself, or at variance with the 
Christian religion. In the same way that Christianity, if not 
only its dogmas were developed, but its general influence 
extended, and made triumphant in the world, would soon 
supplant the existing human,reformation, and be the true, 
the divine reformation of mankind, of the world, and even of 
the visible creation; so it is itself the true illumination, 
whereof Holy Writ speaketh; it is that light of eternal light, 
which was in the beginning, and which was the life of men, 
(ns the words from the mouth of eternal Truth declare,) and 
in which men are once more to And ^eir life. But to de¬ 
scend from this lofty idea into the world of historical expe¬ 
rience, we should carefully distinguish between a true,'lasting, 
and vivifying illumination, and a false, mimie, and illusive 
species of enlightenment. One 'thing is the warm, genial 
light of the sun returning to the new-born spring, or the fresh 
glow of morning after the lengthened night—and another the 
transient glimmer of a bonfire, which after exciting a false 
alarm, sinks rapidly again into darkness. One thi^ is the 
solitary midnight lamp of silent meditation—and ifl|her the 
lightning which flashes athwart the gloomy heaved or the 
dark lantern of the murderer stealing his way along in the 
night, or the torchlight in the robbers"cave, where the spoil 
is divided, and new misdeeds are concerted. 

For all these various significations of true and false illumi¬ 
nation, the eighteenth century in its real or pretended 
enlightenment may furnish us with historical proofs. Thus 
without misapprehending or disowning that true and divine 
light visible even in the progress of science, or without reject¬ 
ing or contracting in too narrow bounds the salutary and 
necessary light of human reason, still we must be careful to 
distinguish from the former the light which is illusive or 
changeable, la well as that which is spurious, and counter¬ 
feited by the powers of darkness. 

In this oonaiats the sign of a false enlightenment—if not 
merely in its origin, and in its outward effects, but in its own 
aaUiTe as well as undeviating course, it reUdna a negative 
character, and is therefore hallow and supurficiaL But any 
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system which is origioally destitute of a firm aud solid foun¬ 
dation may easily ^ driven into an Irregular anjl devious, 
and ultimately into a most fatal, course. This is, in short, Che 
essential distinction observable in the progress of a genuine 
and a spurious species of enlightenment. This illumioism 
exercised so general an influence in the eighteenth century 
on church and s^te, on science and on social life, on the re¬ 
lations of policy and the course of public events, that even 
Spain and the Papal territories'were not exempt from its 
influence—an influence which was perceptible, on the one 
band, in many useful reforms in the internal administration 
ijf those states—and on the other hand, in the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, which nos first commenced by Portugal and 
Sj)ain, and to which ^e jealousy of other religious orders 
bad contributed. But uie whole transaction must be ascribed 
to a destriictive party of illuminati, that had secretly grown 
up in those countries, and now expanded to public view, and 
appeared in full power. To such a party those religious 
orders which had fallen into a state of real degeneracy, inac¬ 
tivity, and ignorance, so far from being objects of hatred, 
were exceedingly welcome for the promotion of their secret 
views. But nut so an order which wa% distinguished for its 
zeal and aAvity, its devotion to tbn interests of the church, 
its scientinc acquirements, and knowledge of the world. A 
critical inquiry into the truth or falsehood of the several 
charges and accusations against the Jesuits must be reserved 
to a special history of those countries I have named, or to a 
particular history of the order. But their expulsion is here 
mentioned, as it is a very characteristic circumstance in the 
history of that age of pretended illumination. It may be 
generally thought that the determination which Pope Cianga- 
nelli at last came to fur the suppression of the order was 
extorted from him by the overruling influence of the secular 
powers. But if such a supposition be really admissible, it is 
evident, on the other hand, that the restoration of the order 
was effected by the virtuous Pontiff who ruled the church ia 
the late period of oppreasion, at the very moment when the 
iron yoke of milita^ despotism weight heaviest on the 
nations of Europe. 

The trae progress of Christian enlightenment in the pur* 1 
suits of philoBophy and science 1 shall hare occasion to 
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mention afterwards. The principle of toleration, tvhich was 
solidly estaii^hed -by t6e german treaty of religious peace, 
became an essential element of social illumination. By de¬ 
grees this principle was admitted throughout almost all 
Europe—yet we must observe that its adoption cannot be 
determined by one uniform invariable rule in all countries, 
but that local circumstances, respecting wl\^ch it is often 
difficult for the distant observer to come to a right judgment, 
must and ought to produce numerous modiRcations in the 
application of the principle. That wide toleration which in 
Holland and North America has for a long time incorporated 
into the state a multitude of petty sects, would not be prac¬ 
ticable or expedient in other countries. The religious liberty 
which in the Russian Empire is extended even to Mahome¬ 
tans, and to certain tribes of Buddhists and Pagans, would 
not apply to the circumstances of most other civilised coun¬ 
tries. There are in the deep-rooted habits of nations, and in 
the constitution of individual states, very peculiar, and often 
apparently singular, circumstances and combinations, which 
no man should judge of hastily, and according to abstract 
principles, until he has obtained a close, accurate, and deep 
insight into the historeol wpdition and situation of a country. 
Thus while England is irfflnrant in her constitutlAat home, 
she gives the fullest latitude in Canada to the NoRn Ameri¬ 
can principle of religious freedom ; and the whole British 
Empire in India is founded on toleration — that is to say, on 
the principle of governing the Indians according to their own 
laws, manners, customs, and opinions. By this policy the 
English have become almost complete masters of Ibis great 
and fertile country ; and their enlightened rule forms a strong 
contrast to the earlier tyranny of the Mahometans, who hold 
the Indian idolatry in thc utmost abhorrence; although that 
idolatry, amid a chaos of errors and fables, contains many 
better and higher vestiges of ancient truth than the mere 
negntlTe nod fanatic superstilion of MahomeL Even the 
Fienoh, when they had a firm footing in Indio, committed 
n capital fault in forming alliances more with the Maho¬ 
metans than with the native Indian powers. 

Europe, Norway alone, among the Protestant otates, 
' has _ maintained down to our time* Iowa ofnevere exciu«on 
Bgainst every religion differing from the eotabliihcd one—an 
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exclusion which extenda aa well to Jewa aa to Catholica; 
while Spain and Portugal only^ among CatholM: countries, 
offer an example of similar intolerance. To abolish suddenly, 
without urgent and overpowering reasons, or some new histo¬ 
rical emergency, laws which have thus grown out of the 
general circumstances of a country, which have existed for 
ages, and have.takcn deep root in the manners and habits of 
life, provokes suspicion, and m,ny occasion danger. But we 
must not suppose that a severe and exclusive system of 
legislation, like that existing in Spain, can always counteract 
the occult and far more dangerous opposition of secret sects 
and societies. This might be proved, or rendered probable, 
by many facts in the history of those countries during the 
eighteenth century, jn Italy this rigid and exclusive legis¬ 
lation was never carried to the same unqualified extent. 
InUileraQce there never extended to the Jews, nor to the 
Greek schismatics, and in recent times it does not, as 
formerly, affect the Protestants. In Germany, toleration 
was legally established by the treaty of Westphalia, and 
there the cause of toleration stood in no need of the modern 
principle of illuminism—tire ail-stirring and animating prin¬ 
ciple of the eighteenth century, fiutdiere illuminism in its 
first negative period was direchM against prejudices and 
abuses of another kind. In certain Protestant countries in 
the north of Germany, this period of illumination dated from 
the abolition of trials for witchcraft. And against so modest 
a beginning not the slightest objection could be urged ; for 
in general the criminal law which the later and already 
degenerate middle age bequeathed to modern times afforded 
ample scope for amelioration, and contained many barbarous 
edicts that deserved to be abolished. The use of torture, 
and of unchristian and excruciating modes of execution, were 
next the objects of reform. The total abolition of capital 
punishment, which this legal reform soon aimed at in its 
ulterior progress, the experience of mankind has not yet 
found to be either possible or practicable. Who will be 
disposed to deny that the many abuses which were now 
corrected, and the many vulgar prejudices which were re¬ 
futed or done away with, were, especially at the outaeb in a 
great measure such os were truly deserving of that name, 
and that very many of those refonns were useful and neces- 

2 o 
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■arv, jurt and wholesome? It appears, however, sometimes, 
that barbarous abuses tfius hastily and precipitately removed 
soon re-appear under other forms and denominations. This 
may easily be the case, where those useful and necessary 
reforms are confined to the outward surface, and do not 
penetrate to the roots and internal essence of things. It is 
worthy of remark, that in the absence of solid and positive 
principles, the mere removal of abuses—a mere negative 
course of conduct—will never alone attain the desired end, 
nor is it in itself always safe and certain. Soon a rash and 
passionate precipitancy will be apparent in the conduct of 
affairs — the standard and real term of our exertions will be 
lost sight of, and things will fall into a ruinous course ; and 
such is the character of that period pf transition from the 
age of illuminism to the time of the French Revolution. 
Was there a single object, not only in the questions relating 
to humanity, but in the whole department of public life and 
general belief, in religion and in' government, which was not 
soon regarded as a prejudice or an abuse ? 

' In Germany, when the Empress Maria Theresa ascended 
the imperial throne, the long-established peace of the empire, 
which it had once cotit sgeh efforts to secure and preserve, 
appeared to the new school of philosophy a ridiculous pre¬ 
judice of unenlightened pedantic burghers of state. But 
fifty years afterwards, during the atheistic and revolutionary 
period of the French philosophy, imthediately prior to the 
French Revolution, as well as at its commencement, Chris¬ 
tianity, and in fact all religion, was considered as a mere 
prejudice of the infancy of the human mind, totally destitute 
of foundation in truth, and no longer adapted to the spiri^ of 
the age; monarchy and the whole civilisation of modern 
Europe as abuses no longer to be tolerated. It was only 
when men had reached this extreme term of their boasted 
enlightenment that a re-action took place. But prior to 
this, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, and in 
the ten years immediately subsequent, the spirit of the age 
bore all befbre it in its irresistible progress. As in ancient 
times moDcrobs had competed for the title of Most Christian 
or Most Catholic, so now the potentates pre-eminent for 
power and understanding were flattered by the title of enlight¬ 
ened. It is not without a great shock to our feelings we 
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contemplate the'close intimacy which subsisted between a 
monarch grown grey in the toils of war and the cares of state, 
a powerful empress of a northern court, and Che most de¬ 
praved champions of French infidelity. With respect to the 
third of those eminent potentates of the age of illuminism, 
Joseph II., it has never been denied by those most competent 
to form a correct opinion on this subject, that among the 
various measuChs and regulations passed in the short reign of 
that active emperor, although'some are not entitled to the 
same praise, yet many were really adapted to the exigencies 
of the age, and have been attended with the most beneficial 
consequences to industry and to intellectual cultivation. But 
the serious turn which things afterwards look, the universal 
convulsion, and remodelling of the world, have long fully 
demonstrated that no^one or two only, but many of the most 
active and enlightened sovereigns of that age yielded far too 
much to the prevailing principles of the time, and followed 
too readily the spirit of iha^ age in its wild, rapid, and all¬ 
destructive career. 

To the many elements of internal ferment already existing 
in France, the imitation of English manners under the regent, 
which was soon succeeded by an imitation of English litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, added a source of equal danger. For to 
maintain within certain prescribed limits this English philo¬ 
sophy that reduces everything to the experience of sensation, 
the French wanted that sense of equilibrium innate in the 
English, and which their constitution had rendered almost 
instinctive to them ; and by means of which in philosophy, 
as in their internal government, and in their relations with 
foreign states, they can keep within bounds; and with them 
a philosophy, however unspiritual and ungodly, dues not so 
rapidly rush into a headlong and destructive course as it did 
in France and in Europe during the atheistical and revolu¬ 
tionary period of literature and science ; for the deadly influ¬ 
ence of this spirit was not confined to France—the laud of 
its birth—but spread over every country. This is the im¬ 
portant and pwenlial distinction between the philosophy of 
Locke or of Hume, for example, which I before designated 
u the Protestantism of philosophy, in opposition to the 
thoroughly revolalionary philosophy of French atheism — for 
though the former, by its opposition to all spiritual ideas, ii of 
2 02 
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a negative character, yet most of its partisans and champions 
contrive to make some sort of capitulation with divine faith, 
and to prelerve a kind of belief in moral feeling. The 
French philosophy was, in fact, a new pagan idolatry of 
nature, and even the moat splendid discoveries of natural 
science, which might and ought to have pointed to a higher 
principle, were not contemplated in their true spirit, nor 
employed to proper advantage, but were ‘fven made the 
instruments of a fanatic hostility towards the Deity. Even 
among the comparatively better natural philosophers of 
France, materialism was too generally the basis of their 
science, and a sensual enthusiasm for nature too much the 
prevailing tone of their writings. 

The more brilliant the talents which led the way in this 
new impious and revolutionary career ift' the European mind, 
the more generally pernicious was the result. Such was the 
case with that scofibr who.'C genius could adapt itself to all 
the forms, moods, and styles of tjie old French literature, and 
who wielding, as he did, with so masterly a hand the weapon 
of a lawless wit, directed it without intermission during his 
whole life against everything holy and venerable, of what 
nature and kind soever. As those errors are the most 
dangerous which, as containing a portion of truth, carry 
with them a greater power of conviction; so Rousseau has 
perhaps exercised a more fatal influence than that other spirit, 
who with his mockery polluted all things. We cannot pre¬ 
cisely term him unchristian—at least, such an epithet cannot 
be applied to him in the same unqualified and universal 
extent; and when compared with the Atomical philosophy 
and the Atheistical idolatry of nature, his fanatic worship of 
nature will be found of a more spiritual cast. The great 
eloquence of this man entitles him perhaps as clearly to the 
first rank among the orators of his nation during the 
eighteenth century, as Dossuet with very diflerent religious 
principles holds in his own age. Eloquence less powerful 
than Rousseau’s could not well have sufficed to draw his age 
Into an admiration for that savage equality which he preach^ 
up—to have excited its enthusiasm for the state of the Cari- 
bees and the Iroquois, which, looking back with regret to 
man’s original bappineas in the pure freedom of nature, he 
represent^ as his proper destiny, utterly marred as he was 
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by European civilisation. This was pot a mere idle freak of 
imafrination, such as any false enchantment of romance might 
display—but Rousseau endeavoured to demonstrate, with all 
the rigid deductions of mathematical proof, the happy equality 
of the savage state; and, with the most earnest conviction and 
blind fanaticism, his system was applied to the actual relations 
of life. The Insult was that period of godless freedom— 
freedom separated from God and from every divine principle, 
whether of conduct or belief, and which, as usual, was soon 
succeeded by the false unity of a crushing despotism, equally 
hostile to every heavenly and exalted motive of human action. 
But such has been the frightfully accelerated march of events 
in these latter times, that the former stages of the revolu¬ 
tionary course in unkient Rome—the attempt of the elder 
Brutus—the establishment of a republic—the wars with the 
rival Carthage—the rapid career of military conquests—and 
the transition to despotism, down to Tiberius or Dioclesian— 
have been here traversed in the short period of scarcely one 
generation. It would be unjust always to term this the 
French Revolution, or to consider it exclusively as such ; it 
was a general political malady—an universal epidemic of the 
age. In Holland and Belgiuny a revolution had previously 
broken out—the Polish Revolution occurred about the same 
time; but though the Belgian, and more particularly the 
Polish Revolutions, were of a totally different character from 
the French, they still presented to the turbulent spirit of the 
age one example more of political commotion. But North 
America had been to France and the rest of Europe the real 
school and nursery of all these revolutionary principles. Natu¬ 
ral contagion, or wilful propagation, spread this disorder over 
many other countries; but France continued to be the centre 
and general focus of revolution. 

Even when the whole power of the revolution bad been 
concentrated in the person of a single man, its general march 
was not materially changed. With respect to foreign states 
and countries, the French Revolution produced a protracted 
religious war of twenty-one years; for it was such not only 
from its origin, but from its revolutionary and destructive 
character, and from its fanatic opposition to everything 
holy. There was a fixed principle at the bottom of this 
modom Paganism. It was poliii(^ idolatry—and it matters 
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little what may be the ^immediate object of thie idolatry— 
what the idol of the day, whether a republic and the goddesa 
of reason—the^antfe nation —or the lust of conquest and the 
glory of arms. It is still the same demon of political de¬ 
struction—the same anti-chriatian spirit of government, which 
wishes to mislead the age, and control the world. The great 
religious war, which has desolated all Europe can be finally 
terminated only by a new and general religious peace; but 
the great gulf of perdition to our age is that political 
idolatry, whatever shape it may assume—whatever name it 
may bear. Until that idolatry be abolished, until that abyss 
of ruin be closed up, the house of the Lord, where peace and 
righteousness embrace each other, can never be founded on a 
renovated earth. gt 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

On the Heneral Spirit of the Age, uid on the UniTCrsal Regeneration of 
Society. 

" I come soon, end will renew ell thinga.” 

Thebe are, in the history of the eighteenth century, Beany 
phenomoiia which occurred so suddenly, so instantaneously, 
so contrary to all ex(^tation, that although on deeper con¬ 
sideration we may discover their efficient causes in the past, 
in the natural state of things, and in the general situation of 
the world, yet are there many circumstances which prove 
that there was a deliberate, though secret, preparation of 
events, as, indeed, in many instances lias been actually de¬ 
monstrated. I must now say a few words on this secret and 
mysterious branch of illuminism, and on the progress it made 
during the period of its sway, in order \o complete the sketch 
of that period, and to shew the influence of this principle, 
both in regard to the origin and general spirit of tlie revolu¬ 
tion (which in its'fanaticism believed itself a regeneration of 
the world), and in regard to the true restoration of society 
founded on the basis of Christian justice. But there is this 
peculiar circumstance in this historical inquiry, that those 
who as eye-witnesses could best speak from their personal 
experience, cannot alwaya be considered the most credible 
vouchers; for we never know, or can know, what their par- 
ticulur views and interests may lead them to say or conceal, 
to suppress wholly or in part However, it has so happened, 
that, in the universal convulsion and overthrow of society, 
many things hare come to light on this mysterious and eso¬ 
teric clue in modern history— things which when combined 
together furnish us with a not incorrect, and a tolerably 
complete, idea of Ibis mighty element of the Revolution, and 
of illaminuai both -tme and false, which bos eaercised so 
■vidaBt and wiooa an ininenee on the world. And it is 
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only on such historical grounds (which are quite sufficient 
for our purpose, and ca/i alone be made the matter of consi¬ 
deration h^e), I am at all competent to pronounce an 
opinion on this subject, or, as I should rather say, to give an 
account of this event; and it is from historical sources, re¬ 
ferences, and facts alone, that the following sketch Ims been 
taken. 

As to the origin of this esoteric influence, tht^mpartial histo¬ 
rical inquirer cannot doubt (whatever motives or views some 
may have to deny the fact, or throw doubt on its authcnticit ) 
that the order of Templars was the channel by which vnis 
society in its ancient and long-preserved form was introdu,. 
into the West. The religious Masonic symbols may be ac¬ 
counted for by the Solomonian traditions connected with the 
very foundation of the order of Templars; and indeed the 
occasion of these symbols may be traced in other passages of 
Holy Writ, and in other parts of sacred history, and they 
may very well admit of a Christian interpretation. Traces 
of these symbols may be found in the monuments of the old 
German architecture of the middle age. Any secret spiritual 
association, however, diffused at onee among Christians and 
Mahometans, cannot be of a very Christian nature, nor long 
continue so. Nay, the very idea of an esoteric society for 
the propagation of any secret doctrines is not compatible 
with the very principle of Christianity itself; for Christianity 
is a divine mystery, which, according to the intention of its 
divine Pounder, lies open to all, and is daily exposed on 
every altar. P'ur this reason, in a Revelation imparted to all 
alike, there can be no secrecy, as in the Pagan mysteries, 
where, by the side of the popular mythology and the public 
religion of the state, certain esoteric doctrines were incul¬ 
cated to the initiated only. This would be to constitute a 
church within a church—a measure to be as little tolerated 
or justified as an imperium in imperio ; and in an age where 
worldly interests and public or secret views of policy have 
far greater ascendancy than religious opinions or sentiments, 
such a secret parasitical church would unquestionably, as 
experience has already proved, be very soon transformed into 
a secret directory for political changes and revolutions. That 
in this society the unchristian principles of a negative ilia- 
tninism, veiled as they oRen were in aentimenta of univenal 
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philanthropy, were of a da^e tolerably modern, all historical 
analogies would lead us to suppose. cOn the other hand, the 
Christian opinions which survived in this ordeF .(though in 
our times, amid the innumerable Factions which have agi¬ 
tated this society by their contests, the adherents to Christian 
principles form a small minority of its members)—the Christian 
opinions surviving in this order partook, coiiFormably to the 
historical origiTh I have assigned, more of an oriental and 
' ihr tic character. The great, hr at least not inconsiderable, 
,iiil O' which this society exercises in politics, we may 
'ijcov in those revohitions which, after having convulsed 
our r.iiurter of the globe, have rolled onwards to the new 
w ji'Ul, where the two principal revolutionary factions in one 
of those South American states, whose troubles are not yet 
terminated, are call e(^*lhe Scots and the Yorkists, from the 
two parties which divide the English Masonic lodges. Who 
does nof know, or who does not remember, that the ruler of 
the world in the period just passed made use of this vehicle 
in all the countries he conquered, to delude and deceive the 
nations with false hopes ? And on this account he was styled 
by his partisans the man of his age, and, in fact, he was a 
slave to the spirit of his age. A society from whose bosom, 
as from the secret laboratory of Revolution, the Illumin§8, 
the Jacobins, and the Carbonari have successively pro¬ 
ceeded, cannot possibly be termed, or be in fact, very benefi¬ 
cial to mankind, politically sound, or truly Christian in its 
views and tendency. Still 1 must here observe, that it has 
-een the fate of the oldest of all secret societies, that its ve- 
,.'Table forms, which are known to all the initiated, should 
. I've as a cloak to every new conspiracy. In the next place, 
we must not forget that this order itself appears to split 
and divided into a multitude of different sects and factions ; 
and that on this account we must not suppose that all those 
fearful aberrations and wild excesses of impiety, all those 
openly destructive or secretly undermining principles of re¬ 
volution, were universally approved of by this society. On 
the contrary, such a suppiisition would be utterly false, or at 
least very exaggerated. The mere notice of all the highly 
estimable characters, mistaken bat on this point — of most 
distingnuhed and illuatrious personages in the eighteenth 
century, members of this association—srould suffice to annul. 
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or at leaat materially modify, this sweeping censure. From 
many indications, we may consider it certain, or at least ex¬ 
tremely provable, that in no country did this esoteric society 
so well harmonise with the state and the whole established 
order of things as in that country where all the conflicting 
elements of morals and society are brought into a sort of 
strange and artiflcial equipoise—I mean, England. If now 
we turn our view to the continent of Eurdpe, and even to 
those countries which were the chief theatre of the revolu¬ 
tion, we shall see that there, among many other factions, a 
Christian party had sprung up in this society — a party 
which, though it formed a very small minority in point of 
numbers, possessed, by its profuunder doctrines and the in¬ 
teresting fragments of ancient tradition it had preserved, a 
great moral ascendancy; and this, mafl'y historical facts, and 
many written documents, which have since obtained publi¬ 
city, place beyond the shadow of a doubt. Instead of bring¬ 
ing forward the names of some Qerman writers less generally 
known, I prefer to allege, in confirmation of what I have 
said, the example of a French writer, who well denotes the 
internal and more hidden character of the revolution. The 
Christian theosophist,, St. Marlin, who was a disciple of this 
school, stands in his age quite apart from the other organs of 
the then prevailing atheistical philosophy. He was, however, 
a most-decided revolutionist (but a disinterested fanatic, 
guided entirely in his conduct by high and moral motives), 
from his utter contempt and abhorrence for the whole moral 
and political system of Europe, as it then stood—a contempt 
Id which, if we cannot entirely agree with him, we cannot in 
many instances withhold from him at least a sort of negative 
approbation; and, secondly, he was a revolutionist by his 
enthusiastic hope of a complete Christian regeneralion of 
society, conceived indeed according to his own views, or the 
Tlews of his party. Among the French writers of the resto¬ 
ration, none have so thoroughly understood this remarkable 
philosopher, and so well known bow to appreciate him in all 
the depths of his errors, as well as in the many eaDelleot 
things which his writings contain, and to apply to him the 
ueosssnry coirsclions, ns Count Moistre. 

J This secret clue in the hialory of the rstohitian most not \ 
W overlooked, if we would wink to form a dus mtiiwntw of 
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its character; For it greatly contributed to the illusion of 
many by no means ill-intentioned •persons, who saw, or 
wished to see, in the revolution but the inevibble, neces¬ 
sary, thongh in its origin harsh and severe, regeneration of 
Christian states and nations, then so widely gone off from 
their original destination. This illusive notion of a false re¬ 
storation of society was particularly prevalent during the 
imperial sway Sf that extraordinary man, whose true biogra¬ 
phy—I mean, the high moral law of his destiny, or the theo¬ 
logical key to his life—seems still to exceed the critical 
powers of our age. Seven years were allotted him for the 
growth of his power— for fourteen years the world was de¬ 
livered over into his hands; and seven years were left him 
for solitary reflection, the first of which he misemployed in 
embroiling the worlinnew. On the use he made of the ex¬ 
traordinary power that had been imparted to him—of that 
formidable dominion which had fallen to his lot, history has 
long pronounced her sentence. Never is such power per¬ 
mitted but in the period of, and with a view to, some 
awful reckoning, and a still more fearful probation of man¬ 
kind. But if his restoration—that is to say, the restoration 
which his infatuated partisans attributed to him — was most 
certainly a false one, the question naturally occurs, whether 
the restoration attempted by his successors has been perfectly 
sound, or at least quite complete; and what may be the do- 
fects in the new system, and bow they may be supplied ? 

A mere treaty of territorial arrangements could not and 
can never constitute a great religious and international paci¬ 
fication for the whole of Europe. The re-establishment of 
subverted thrones—the restoration of exiled sovereigns and 
dynasties, will not in themselves have any security nor per¬ 
manence, unless based on moral principles and maxiins- 
After the severe unexpected lesson again inflicted on Euiope, 
religion was at last made the basis of European policy; and 
we must not make it a matter of reproach that this principle 
still retained so indefinite a character; for this was oectaaory 
at the beginning at least in order to remove any misconcep¬ 
tion, or any poaible suspicion of intemled views- And not 
only doth the stability and future existence of the whole 
Christian and civilised world depend on this bond of religiv 
DUX txmredeiBoj— which we can only hope may be erer awe 
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and more firmly knit—but every |;reat power in particular is 
more especially called upon to take a part therein. That the 
moral strength and stability of the Russian empire mainly 
depends on religion—that every departure from its sacred 
spirit must have the most fatal effects on its whole system, 
has already been declared by her late monarch, distinguished 
alike in adverse and in prosperous fortune, an axiom of state- 
policy, and can scarcely ever be again for^tten. But in 
that country, where the elements of Protestantism (to use 
that word in its most comprehensive signification) obtained 
such weight in the outset of its literary refinement, and are 
so incorporated with the whole political system of the state, 
the toleration extended to every form of worship should not 
be withheld from that church, which is the mother-church of 
the rest of Europe, and of Poland inclusively ;* nor should 
the religious liberty of individuals be in that respect at all 
restricted. 

- It is equally evident that in tl]at country of Europe where 
monarchy has been restored,the restoration of religion must 
go hand in hand with that of monarchy, and that the latter 
would lose all security were the former removed. In the 
pacific monarchy,'!' unchangeably attached as she is to her 
ancient principles, religion has ever been, more than any 
other principle, the recognised basis of her existence. As to 
the fifth^ Germanico-Eiiropean monarchy recently created, 
the solid maintenance of religion is tiue only means to allay 
the ^isquiet incident to such a slate, and to secure its future 
existence. Any act of even indirect hostility towards the 
Catholic body—one half of the nation§—any infringement 
on the liberty of individuals in that sacred concern—a liberty 
which must be guaranteed not only by the letter of the law, 
but by real, effective, and practical measures — would not 
only be in utter opposition to those religious principles, 
rapidly spreading as they are in all Europe, and particularly 
in Germany, but would violate and render insecure the great 
fundamant^ and long-established principle of toleration, at 

■ What a mdBBcbolj foraboding U contained in thne words I—TVwsf. 

t Anstria. t Pnuia. 

i Schlegel hern oonvejs en indirect censme on dw Fmsdaa govnm- 
Mnt, hr toniB acta of an Intolerint natnre towarda Ila Catholio aabjeeSa. 
—IVana 
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has hitherto been acknowtedged. It is only in England 
that Anglicanism has raised her doubts as to the utility of a 
religious fraternity among the Christian states an& nations— 
doubts which are connected with the still exclusively Protes¬ 
tant character of the English constitution, and which on 
many occasions may lead England to a sort of schismatical 
rupture with the rest of Europe. On several occasions we 
must contemplaTI with regret how that mighty England, in 
the eighteenth century so brilliant and so powerful by the 
sway she exerted over the whole European mind, no longer 
seems to feel herself at home in the nineteenth century, nor 
to know where to And her place in the new order of things. 

But as respects Europe at large, the maxims and principles 
of liberalism are only a partial return to the revolution — 
they can have no oth^ tendency but to revolution. Libe¬ 
ralism w^l never obtain a majority among the well-thinking 
persons of any of the European states, except by some gross 
error—some singular degeneracy in that party, which really 
does not constitute a party, and ought not to be called such 
—I mean, the men who in politics are attached to monarchy, 
and in religion to Christianity. 

The mere principle of a mechanical balance of power to 
serve as a negative check on overgrown dominion—a system 
which emanated from England, and was in the eighteenth 
century universally received—has ceased to be applicable or 
to be of service to the existing state of things in Europe; for 
all the remedies which it can offer tend only to aggravate the 
evil when it has once occurred. In religion alone are to 
be found the remedies and the safeguards, the emancipation 
and consolidttion, of the whole civilised world, as well as of 
every particular state. The roost imminent danger to our 
age, and the possible abuse of religion itself, are the excesses 
of the absolute. Great is the danger when, in a vindictive 
spirit of reaction, a revolutionary conduct is adopted by the 
party of legitimacy; when passion itself is consecrated into a 
maxim of reason, and held up u the only valid and just mode 
of proceeding; and when the sacredness of religion itself ia 
hawked about as some fashionable opinion ; os if the world- 
redeeming power of faith and truth consisted in the mere 
dead letter and in tbd recited formula. True life can spring 
only from the vivifying spirit of eternal truth. In loience. 
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the absolute is tbe abyss which swallows up the living truth, 
and leaves behind only the hollow idea and the dead formula. 
In thepolilfcal world, the absolute in conduct and speculation 
is that false spirit of time, opposed to all good and to the 
fulness of divine truth, which in a great measure rules the 
■world, and may entirely rule it, and lead it for ever to its 
final ruin. As errors would not be dangerous or deceptive, 
and would have little effect, unless they colftained a portion 
or appearance of truth, this'false spirit of time, which suc¬ 
cessively assumes all forms of destruction since it has aban¬ 
doned the path of eternal truth, consists in this: it withdraws 
particular facts from their historical connexion, and holds 
them up as the centre and term of a system, without any 
limitation, and without any regard to historical circumstances. 
The true foundation, and the right*term of things, in the 
history of society os in the lives of individuals, cannot be 
thus severed from their historical connexion and their place 
in the natural order of events, , In any speculation or enter¬ 
prise conducted by this passionate spirit of exaggeration, the 
living spirit must evaporate, and only the dead and deadening 
formula survive. What idols may successively be worship¬ 
ped by the changing ^irit of time, which easily bounds from 
one extreme to another, cannot be determined beforehand. 
It is even possible that for a while eternal truth itself may be 
profaned and perverted to such an idol of the day — I mean, 
the counterfeit form of truth; for the epirit of time, however 
it may assume the garb, can never attain the inward essence 
and living energy of truth. Whatever may be the alternate 
idol, and the reigning object of its worship^ or of its passion¬ 
ate rhetoric, it still remains essentially tbe same—that is to 
Bay« the absolute, alike deadening to intellect and destructive 
to life. In science, the absolute is the idol of vain and 
empty systems, of dead and abstract reason. 

The Christian faith has the living God and his revelation 
for its object, and is itself that revelation; hence every doc¬ 
trine taken from this source is something real and positive. 
The defence of truth against error will then only be attended 
with permanent success when the divine doctrine, in what¬ 
ever department it nay be, is represented with intellectual 
energy as a living principle, and at thh same time placed in 
ita Uatorical connexion with a due regard to every other hie- 
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torical reality. lliiB calm/historicai judgment of things — 
this acute insight into subjects, whetlfer they be real facts or 
ihtellectual phenomena—is the invariable concomitant of 
truth, and the indispensable condition to the full knowledge 
of truth. This is the more so, indeed, as religion, which 
forms the basis of all truth and of all knowledge, naturally 
traces with attentive eye the mysterious clue of divine Pro¬ 
vidence and di^ie permission through the long labyrinth of 
human errors and human follies, be they of a practical or a 
speculative nature. Error, on the other hand, is always un- 
historical; the spirit of time almost always passionate; and 
both consequently untrue. The conflict against error can¬ 
not be brought to a prompter and more successful issue than 
by separating, in eve^^ system of moral and speculative error, 
and according to the Standard of divine truth, the absolute, 
which is, the basis of such systems, into its two component 
parts of truth and falsehood. For when we acknowledge 
and point out the truth to be found in those systems, there 
only remains error, whose inanity it requires little labour, 
little cost of talent or time, to expose and make evident to 
every eye. But in real life the struggle of parties often 
ceases to be purely intellectual—thejr physical energy is 
displayed in violent commotions ; and in proportion as all 
parties become absolute, so their struggle becomes one of 
violent and mutual de.structinn<—a circumstance which must 
fatally impedes the gieat work of religious regeneration — 
the mighty problem of our age, which, so far from being 
brought to a satisfactory termination, is not yet even solved. 
In this respect it js no doubt a critical fact, that in certain 
quarters of European life, nay, even in some entire countries, 
parties and governments should be more and more carried 
away by the spirit of absoliuism. For this is not a question 
of names, and it is very evident that not those parties which 
are called, or call themselves, absolute, are the most so in 
reality ; since now, as in all periods of violent party struggles, 
a whimsical mistake in names, a great disorder of ideaii, and 
a Babel confusion of tongues, occur even in those language! 
otherwise distinguished lor their clearness and precision. 

Fixedness of principle, consistency in reasoning, firmneaa 
of charactei;, and th# severe dogmatic precision of faith, as 
these are the qualities which form the best test of man in 
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the intercourse of life, so they ou^ht by no means to be con¬ 
founded with absolutism either in conduct or speculation; 
for all thesi qualities are very compatible with the calm his¬ 
torical judgment of things, and a conscientious regard for all 
historical circumstances. Among the French writers of re¬ 
cent times who have devoted themselves to the task*^’ the 
religious regeneration of the public mind, no one possesses 
the above-named qualities in a higher or in^o remarkable a 
degree as Count Maistre; and yet of all the writers of this 
class he is the least open to the charge of promoting a pas¬ 
sionate spirit of reaction ; and in my own opinion he must be 
entirely acquitted of such an imputation. Some more rhe¬ 
torical defenders, however, of religion in France cannot cer¬ 
tainly be entirely absolved from the chwge of favouring this 
absolute and exaggerated spirit of reaaion; and so they un¬ 
questionably, even more than their opponents, injure the 
cause which they wish to defend. But many imputations of 
this sort, which party spirit has/illeged, are entirely without 
foundation ; as, when the opposition in the country T speak 
of extends to the government, and to all the different minis¬ 
tries since the restoration, the charge of political absolutism 
and of a spirit of reaf^tion; every one must clearly see that 
no cause has really been given for such imputations. And 
that in a country where the most hostile parties and all con¬ 
ceivable opinions are tolerated, a small number of Jesuits 
should partake of the general toleration, is a circumstance 
that can excite blame, jealousy, and hypocritical alarm only 
in the breasts of men animated by the unjust and vindictive 
spirit of faction. To the distant and impariial observer, the 
greatest and most imminent danger to France appears to be 
a relapse to revolution by means of liberalism.* 

The dogmatic decision and definiteness of Catholic faith 
on the one band, and the firmly rooted private convictions of 
Protestantism on the other, are very compatible with an his¬ 
torical judgment of historical events. Difficult as this may 
appear to the absolute spirit of our age, it is this very.l^s- 
torical impartiality which must prepare the way fur ^e 
complete triumph of truth and the consummate glory tof 
Christianity. And it is in this consists the great distinction 

I 

* Hus was spoken esacUv two years before the French Revolotioa of 
July 1830.—ZVou. 
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between true toll^ation aiM the fatal indifferentism of our 
age and of the age immediately preceding. True tcderation 
is founded on the humble and consequently religious princi¬ 
ple and firm hope, that while one leaves in quiet what has 
already an historical existence, God will conduct and arrange 
all things, and bring them to their appointed end. This is 
widely remote from that pretended equality of all religions, 
provided they Snculcate but a good nmrality — a system 
which strikes at the root of all religion. Intolerance, on the 
other hand, is grounded in the proud, and therefore impious, 
opinion, that it can mould all things to what it fancies they 
ought to be, without any regard to the limits of human weak¬ 
ness ; and without reflecting that what is put down by out¬ 
ward force not unfrequently grows up in secret in an altered 
though still more (fdngerous form. Of this truth it would 
not be difficult to adduce many historical proofs. 

In the absolute spirit of our age, and in the absolute cha¬ 
racter of its factions, there is a deep-rooted intellectual pride, 
which is not so much personal or individual, as social, for it 
refers to the historical destiny of mankind, and of .this age in 
particular. Aciuated by this pride, a spirit exalted by.jsoral 
energy, or invested with external power, fancies it can give a! 
real existence to that which can onijf be the work of God 
as from him alone proceed all those mighty and real regenera¬ 
tions of the world, among which Christianity—a revolution 
in the high and divii^e sense of the word—occupies the first 
place; and m these plastic moments, every tbiqg jB,ppj^^le 
that man can wish or dare tO liope, iFTn what he adds on his 
own part, be mars not much m what the bounteous monarch 
of the universe, firom the overflowings of his ineffable love, 
outpours upon his earth. For the JasMhree hundred, years 
this human pride has been at work — a pride that wishes to 
originate events, instead of huqibly awaiting them, and of 
resting contented with the place assigned to it among those 
events, and of making the best and most charitable use of 
t^se circumstances which Providence has decreed. 

'What I said before with regard to the Reformation may 
hp equally applied to the principle and period of Illuminism. 
The idea itself is perfectly blameless, and it is unfair to pro¬ 
nounce on it an indiscriminate censure, and to treat it as an 
unqualified abuse. It was indeed but a very small portion of 
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this illumiDism of the eighteenth ientury that was really de¬ 
rived from the truths o£ Christianity and the pure light of 
Revelation. \ The rest was the mere work of man, con¬ 
sequently vain and empty, or at (east defective, corrupt in 
parts, and, on the whole, destitute of a solid foundation, and 
therefore devoid of all permanent strength and duration. 

But when once, after the complete victory of truth, the 
divine Reformation shall appear, then that human Re¬ 
formation, which till now hath existed, will sink to the 
ground, and disappear from the world. Then by the universal 
triumph of Christianity, and the thorough religious regenera¬ 
tion of the age, of the world, and of governments themselves, 
will dawn the era of a true Christian lUuminum. This period 
is not perhaps so remote from our own as the natural indo¬ 
lence of the human mind, which after every great occurrence 
loves to sink again into the death-sleep of ordinary life, would 
be disposed to believe. Yet must this exalted religious hope, 
this high historical expectation, be coupled with great 
apprehension, as to the full display of divine justice in the 
world. For how is such a religious regeneration possible, 
until every species, form, and denomination of political idol¬ 
atry be eradicated, and entirely extirpated from the earth ? 

Never was there a period that pointed so strongly, so 
clearly, ao generally towards the future, as our own. On 
this account we should endeavour clearly and accurately to 
dHtinguish between what, on the one band, man may by slow, 
progressive, but unwearied exertions—{>y the pacific adjust¬ 
ment of all disputed points—and by the cultivation of his 
intellectual qualities, contribute towards the great work of 
the religious regeneration of government and science—and 
what, on the other hand, he should look for in silent awe from 
a higher Providence—from the new creative fiat of a last 
period of consummation, unable as he is to produce or call it 
forth. We are directed much more towards the future than 
towards the past;—but in order to comprehend in all its 
magnitude the problem of our age, it sufliceth not that we 
should seek this social regeneration in the eighteenth centu/*y 
—an age in no respect entitled to praise—or in the reign ^ 
Lewis the Fourteenth, and his times of false national glory. 
The birth of Chrislianity must be the great point of survey 
to which we BUlft i^ar, not to bring back or counterfeit tte 
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forms of ages past, which^are no longer applicable to our 
own; but clearly to examine what has reioained incomplete, 
wliat has Dot yet been ^^ttained. For unquestionably, all 
that has been neglected in the earlier periods and stages of 
Christian civillsalion must be made good in this true, con¬ 
summate regeneration of society. If truth is to obtain a com¬ 
plete victory—if Christianity is really to triumph on the 
earth—then milbt the state become Christian, and science 
become Christian. But these two objects have never been 
generally, nor completelv realised ; although during the 
many ages mankind have been Christian, they have struggled 
for the attainment of both, and though this political struggle 
and this intellectual aspiration form the purport of modern 
history. The Roman empire, even after the true religion 
had become predominant, was too thoroughly and radically 
corrupt ever to form a truly Christian state. The sound, 
unvitiated natural energy of the Germanic nations seemed 
far better fitted for such a destiny, after they had received 
from Christianity a high religious consecration for this pur¬ 
pose. There was, if we may so speak, in the interior of each 
state, as well as in the general system of Christendom, a 
most magnificent foundation laid for a truly Christian struc¬ 
ture of government. But this groundwork remained unfi¬ 
nished, after the internal divisions in the state, then the divi¬ 
sions between church and state, and lastly the divisions in the 
church and in religioq itself, had interrupted the successful 
beginnings of a most glorious work. 

The ecclesiastical writers of the first ages furnish a solid 
foundation for all the future labours of Christian science; 
but their science does not comprehend all the branches of 
human knowledge. In the middle age, undoubtedly, this 
foundation of a Christian science, laid down by the early 
fathers, was slowly prosecuted and in detail; but on the 
whole, many hurtful influences of the time had reduced 
science and speculation to a very low ebb, when suddenly in 
the fifteenth century all the literary treasures of ancient 
Greece, and all the new discoveries in geography and physics. 
Were offered to philosophy. Scarcely bad philosophy Iwgan 
to examine these mighty stores of ancient and modern science, 
in order to give them a Christian form, and to appropriate 
them to the use of religion and modem aiciety, when the 

2 H 3 
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world again broke out into dispiftea; and 'this noble begin¬ 
ning of a Christian philosophy was interrupted, and has since 
remained aia unfinished fragment, for a later and a happier 
period. Such, then, is the twofold problem of a real and 
complete regeneration which our age is called upon to solve; 
—on one hand, the further extension of Christian govern¬ 
ment, and of Catholic principles of legislation, in opposition 
to the revolutionary spirit of the age, and to tfie anti-Christian 
principle of government hitherto so exclusively prevalent; 
and on the other hand, the establishment of a Christian philo¬ 
sophy, or Catholic science. As I before characterised the 
political spirit of the eighteenth century by the term Pro¬ 
testantism of state (taking that word in a purely philosophic 
sense, and not as a religious designation), a system which 
found its one main support in an old @atholic empire;* and 
as I characterised the intellectual spirit of the same age by 
the term Protestantism of science, a science which made the 
greatest progress and exerted the widest influence in another f 
great Catholic country; systems in which nothing irreligious 
was originally intended, but which became so by their too 
exclusive or negative bearing ; so I may here permit myself 
to say, in like manner, that the destiny of this age, the 
peculiar want of the Nineteenth century, is the establishment 
of those Catholic principles of government, and the general 
construction of a Catholic system of science. This expression 
is used in a mere scientific sense, and refers to all that is 
positively and completely religious in thought and feeling. 
In the certain conviction that this cannot be misunderstood 
in an exclusive or polemical sense, I will expressly add, that 
this foundation of Catholic legislation for the future political 
existence of Europe may be laid by one, or more than one, 
non-catholic power; and that I even cherish the hope, that it 
is our own Germany, one half whereof is Protestant, which 
more than any other country is destined to complete the 
fabric of Catholic science and of a true Christian philosophy 
ill all the departments of human knowledge. 

The religious hope of a true and complete regeneration ol 
the age, by a Christian system of government and a Christian 
^stem of science, forms the conclusion to this Philosophy ol 
History. . The bond of a religious union between dl the 
■ AnstrUb t Fiuse. 
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European states will be more closely knit, and be more com¬ 
prehensive, in proportion as each natiob advances in the work 
of its own religious regeneration, and carefully avoids all 
relapse to the old revolutionary spirit — all worship of the 
false idols of mistaken freedom or illusive glory, and rejects 
every other new form or species of political idolatry. For it 
is the very natui^ of political idolatry to lead to the mutual 
destruction of parties, and consequently it can never possess 
the elements of stability. 

Philosophy, as it is the vivifying centre of all other sciences, 
must be the principal concern and the highest object of the 
labours of Christian science. Yet history, which is so closely 
and so variously connected with religion, must by no means 
be forgotten, nor mustjbistorical research be separated from 
philosophic speculation. On the contrary, it is the religious 
spirit and views already pervading the combined efforts of 
historical learning and philosophic speculation, that chiefly 
distinguish this new era of abetter intellectual culture, or as 
I should rather express myself, this first stage of a return to 
the great religious restoration. And I may venture to assert 
that this spirit, at least in the present century, has become 
ever more and more the prevailing ch^acteristic of German 
science, and on this science, in its relation to the moral wants 
and spiritual calling of the nineteenth century, I have now a 
few observations to make. Like an image reflected in a 
mirror, or like those symptoms which precede and announce 
a crisis in human events, the centre-point of all government, 
or the religious basis of legislation, is sure to be reflected in 
the whole mental culture, or in the most remarkable intel¬ 
lectual productions of a nation. In England, the equilibrium 
of a constitution that combines in itself so many conflicting 
elements is reflected in its philosophy. The revolutionary 
spirit was prevalent in the French literature of the eighteenth 
i^entury long before it broke out in real life; and the struggle 
is still very animated between the intellectual defenders and 
champions of the monarchical and religious Restoration, and 
of the newly awakened liberal opposition. In like manner, 
as the German people were, and still are, half Catholic and 
half Protestant, it is religious peace which in all literature, 
and particularly in philosophy, forms the basis of their 
modern intellectual culture. The mere ssthetic .part of 
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GerinsD letters, as regards art and poetry,—tliat artist-like 
euthuaiasm peculiar to'our nation—the struggles which con¬ 
vulsed the nifancy of our literature—the auccesaive imitation 
and rejection of the French and English models—the very 
general diffusion of classical learning—the newly enkindled 
love for our native speech, and for the early history of our 
country, and its elder monuments of art-^ll these are sub¬ 
jects of minor interest in the, European point of view we here 
take, and form but the prelude and introduction to that 
higher German science and philosophy which is now more 
immediately the subject of our inquiries. Historical research 
should never be separated from any philosophy, still less 
from the German; as historical erudition is the most effectual 


counterpoise to that absolute spirit, sj> prevalent in German 
science and German speculation. 

Art and poetry constitute that department of intellect 
wherein every nation should mostly follow the impulse of its 
own spirit, its own feelings, and its own turn of fancy ; and 
we must regard it as an exception when the poetry of any 
particular nation (such, for instance, as that of the English 
at the present day) is felt and received by other nations as 
an European poetry. ^ On the other hand, history is a sort of 
intellectual common open to all European nations. The 
English, who in this department were ever so active and dis¬ 
tinguished, have, in very recent times, produced works on 
their own national history which really merit the name of 
classical monuments of the new religious restoration. Science 
in general, and-philosophy in particular, should never be ex¬ 
clusive or national—should never be called English or Ger- 
iBiin—but should be general and European. And if this is 
not BO entirely the case as in the nature of things it ought to 
be, we must ascribe it to the defects of particular forms. Of 
tbia tmth the example of the French language may convince 
sa; for no one will deny the metaphysical profundity of 
CiwDt Maistre, or the dialectic perspicacity of the Viscount 
De Bonald. Although those absolute principles which ap¬ 
pear to characterise the European nations at this time have 
■nch leas influeDGe on real life and on the social relations in 


Germany than in any other coontry; jet the false spirit of 
ahsoleto seems to be quite native to German science and 
philoa^hy, and for a long period has been the principal 
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cause which has cramped the religious spirit and feelings so 
natural to the German character, or^t least has given them a 
false direction. • * 

With regard to religious opinions, Protestantism in Germany 
has not been split into a multitude of new, various, and jar¬ 
ring sects, as in other countries, such as England, Holland, 
and North America, where it was exclusively or for the most 
part predominant; for even the Hernhutters were not pro¬ 
perly a sect. It is only very recently the Pietists have formed 
themselves into a party opposed to the Rationalists—but their 
doctrines are not sufficiently precise and determinate to con¬ 
stitute them a sect, according to the proper signification of 
that word. Pietism consists rather in a deep, though vague, 
sentiment of religions^and in a fusion of various and opposite 
religious views and doctrines. Undoubtedly this moral fusion of 
opinions, as well as that outward complication of the interests 
and doctrines of Catholicism and Protestantism, and of so many 
private views in matters of veligion, produced many wild and 
fanciful abortions peculiar to the age; many pure idiosyncra¬ 
sies among the Protestants, whether they made half advances 
towards the Catholic church, or pursued the opposite path of 
absolute individualism; or among tlje Catholics still more 
monstrous amalgamations — Protestant or semi-Protestant 
innovations in doctrine aimed at by individuals—innovations 
which originated in the principles of llluminism, and were 
countenanced by the well-known policy of certain sovereigns. 
Much as we may feel disposed, or are even bound, to oppose 
with all our might such moral abortions, when the question 
regards their practical operation—yet 1 do not think we 
ought to pronounce an absolutely unfavourable judgment on 
their general intellectual tendency. The real primary evil of 
the eighteenth century—an utter indifference f^or all religious 
doctrines and concerns,—the dangerous spirit of complete 
indifferentism, from whose contagion many purely Catholic 
countries did not escape, took less strong hold in Germany, 
and obtained less general diffusion, than in any other country. 
A deep, indelible religious feeling still continued to charac¬ 
terise the German nation, and to give a tone to its philoso¬ 
phical speoulationa We should not psy too much attention 
to some tmosient an^ partial paradoxes:—I well recollect the 
words of an old, very experienced, pioufr and enlightened 
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ecclemaslic, who well understood (he German oharacter, and 
who used to say, "If tre don’t give a religion to the Ger¬ 
mans, they make one out for themselves.” 

Even in the greatest errors of their philosophy, a certain 
religious bearing and tendency can easily be pointed out. 
However, in a country like Germany, where religious opinions 
and interests are so various and so intermi^d, a long time 
roust elapse before a profound philosophy^ which would 
satisfy these yearnings of religious desire, can attain its full 
moral development, or assume a clear outward tangible form. 
If 1 before said of the English, in reference to the struggle 
going on between the conflicting elements of their govern¬ 
ment— a struggle which in one form or other every great 
European nation has to settle in its own interior, and to bring 
to asuccessful issue—that it would appear by many expressions 
in their parliamentary proceedings, from those in particular 
at the head of affairs, and who are best acquainted with them, 
that a secret self-apprehension besets the minds of English 
politicians; so I may now say of our German nation, among 
whom the conflict lies principally, or more immediately, in 
the sphere of religion and philosophy, that more than all 
other nations the Gernjans are destitute of self-knowledge and 
of mutual concord; and the cause of this must be sought for 
in the unfulfllment of their religious and philosophical des¬ 
tiny, and in the yet unallayed discord between opposite 
elements of faith and various systems of science. 

In the first period of German literature, the Protestants 
hod quite the preponderance; but since then the balance, at 
least in science, has been completely restored. I speak here 
of internal religious principles, and not of outward confessions 
of faith, which cannot be made the criterion for a philosophic 
classification. For otherwise, by descending into details, I 
might cite, among the few quite irreligious organs of German 
philosophy, some writers (happily rare exceptions) who be¬ 
longed to Catholic Germany; and on the other hand, among 
those foremost and most distinguished in reviving the pure 
Platonic philosophy, and whose profound religious concep¬ 
tions have given quite a Christian form to natural philosophy 
itself, I might adduce the names of men who were members 
of the Protestant church. Philosophy 'itself has not to de¬ 
termine-nor to illnstrate religious dogmas, nor does it stand 
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in immediate connexion with them. The main point to 
which I wish to direct attention, ahd which is necessary to 
render philosophy Christian, is, that an internal harmony or 
unison should be preserved between faith and science ; next, 
that the principle of divine revelation should be regarded as 
the basis, not only of theology, but of every other science; 
and lastly, th^t even nature herself should be studied and 
investigated b^ this high religious light, and thus made to 
receive from science a new and transparent lustre. The 
modern German philosophy even in its infancy, when it was 
yet pretty closely allied to the English school, and mostly 
started with the same problems (though it gave to these a 
deeper and a wider solution), aimed at this harmony between 
faith and science, '^t understood both, indeed, in the very 
limited sense of a mere faith of reason and science of reason, 
influenced as it was by the Rationalism then so generally dif¬ 
fused, not only in Protestant but even in Catholic countries, 
and notably in Catholic Germany. But at the same time 
other profound thinkers sought another and higher foundation 
for philosophy in the idea of revelation—a revelation which 
some understood in a mere general and speculative, thougii 
not irreligious, sense; and others ii^ the Christian sense of 
positive faith and pious feeling. The capital vice of German 
philosophy is the absolute, the philosophic reflection of the 
general vice of the spirit of the age, which exerts an absolute 
influence on life itself—whether this vice of German philo¬ 
sophy assume the form of the absolute effo,* or that of the 
pantheistic naturalism,t or that of absolute reason.^ It is 
this which originally gave to the natural philosophy of the 
Germans a false pantheistic direction, for the real materialism 
which has found so many advocates among the French natu¬ 
ralists has, from the very ideal tendency of the German 
mind, experienced little favour^n Germany. Yet this foreign 
influence was not of long continuance; German physics be¬ 
came deeply imbued with a religious spirit, and the German 


* Schlep sUndei to the philosophy of Fichte, which was n idssf 
nlgteUn PoMtheum. 

f The tuthdr here alludes to the philosophy of ScbeUing, which was 
more a material aud Dhjpctive Pantheism, not unlike the system of Spinoza. 

t Ihis bst Bxpression contains, I believe, an aUusion to the phUoaophy 
of HegeL—IVomi. 
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imUinil philosophy is now in the hands of its iirat representa¬ 
tives decidedly Christiafl. And this progress in the great 
work of the religious regeneration sf science I must consider 
as the noblest triumph of genius, for it is precisely in the 
department of physics the problem was the most difficult; 
and all that rich and boundless treasure of new discoveries 
in nature, which are ever better understood lyhen viewed in 
connexion with the high truths of religion, Ynust be looked 
upon as the property of Christian seience. The various 
systems of philosophic nationalism, mutually subversive af 
they are of each other, will Pall to the ground, and the vulgar 
Rationalism, which is but an emanation oP the higher, and 
which still prevails in some particular schools, and in many 
oP the lower walks oP German literature, will finally dis¬ 
appear, in proportion as German philosophy becomes imbued 
with the spirit oP religion, and German science becomes 
thpronghly Christian, or Catholic. In the firm hope that 
this will certainly happen, I have given publicity to these 
first essays oP a philosophy I had long in secret prepared, 
and nP which the first part, " The Philosophy oP LiPe," treats 
oP consciousness, or oP the inward man; the second, this 
“ Philosophy oP History," which I now have here brought to 
a close, considers the outward man, or the progress of states 
and nations through all ages oP the world. 

That in this progress oP mankind, a divine Hand nnd con- 
dunting Providence are clearly discernible ; that earthly and 
visible power has not alone co-operated in this progress, and 
in the opposition which has impeded it, but that the struggle 
haa been in part carried on under divine, and against invisible 
might,—is a truth, 1 trust, which, iP not proved to mitbe- 
malioal Bvldenoe (an avidenoe here neither appropriate nor 
applicable), haa atill been substantiated on firm and solid 
grounds. We may ooncludg our work by a retrospective 
view of aociety, considered in rePerenoe to that invisible 
world and hig^r region, Prom which the operatioiM of thin 
visible world procee<i. in which its great deaiioies have their 
root, and which is Ike ultimata aod bigbeet term oT all its 
movementa, 

ChrklianUy la the emanclpatiou oF the human race Aum 
the bondage of that iniroioni spirit who ^ens so God, ond, as 
far as im him lies, leads all created intelligenocs atfray. 
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Hence the Scripture styles him, “the prince of this world 
and so he was in fact, but in abcient history only, when 
among all the nations of the earth, and amid the pomp of 
martial glory, and the splendour of Pagan life, he had es¬ 
tablished the throne of his domination. Since this divine era 
in the history of man, since the commencement of his eman¬ 
cipation in nvodern times, this spirit can no longer be called 
the prince of^this world, bijt the spirit of time, the spirit 
opposed to divine influence, and to the Christian religion, 
apparent in those who consider and estimate time and all 
tilings temporal, not by the law and feeling of eternity, but 
for temporal interests, or from temporal motives, change, or 
undervalue, and forget the thoughts and faith of eternity. 

In the first ages of the Christian church, this spirit of time 
appeared as a beguiling sectarian spirit. This spirit obtained 
its hipest triumph in the new and false faith of a fanatic 
Unitarianism, utterly opposed to the religion of love, and 
which severed from Christianity so large a portion of the 
Eastern church, and whole regions of Asia. In the middle 
ages this spirit displayed itself, not so much in hostile sects, 
as in scholastic disputes, in divisions between church and 
state, and in the internal disordcrsiof both. At the com¬ 
mencement of the new era of the world, the spirit of time 
claimed os an urgent want of mankind, full freedom of faith ; 
a claim of which the immediate consequence was only a 
bloody warfare, and >0 fatal struggle of life and death, pro¬ 
tracted beyond a century. When this struggle was terminated, 
or rather appeased, it was succeeded by an utter indifference 
for all religiona, provided only their morality were good: and 
the spirit of time proclaimed rdigious ntdiffgnMiim as the 
order of the day. This apparent calm was followed by the 
revolutionary tempest; and now that this has passed away, the 
spirit of time has in our days become absolute—that is to ay, 
it bos perverted reason to part^—passion, or exalted pasMon 
to the place of reason : and Ibis is IJbe existing form and last 
metamorphosis of tJke old evil spirit of time. 

Turning now to that Divine aid which has supported man¬ 
kind in their ever-enduring struggle sgaiost their own inflr- 
milica, agaiost all tim obstacles of nature and oilurmi circum- 
•tances, and againit tbe opposition of the evil spirit; 1 have 
endeavoured to ahew, that in tbe flnt thouiandPyeari of 
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Primitive History, Divine Revelation, although preserved in 
its native puri^ but in the one original source, still flowed in 
copious streams through the religions traditions of the other 
great nations of that pristine epoch ; and that troubled as the 
current might be by the admixture of many errors, yet was 
it easy to trace it, in the midst of this slime and pollution, to 
its pure and sacred source. And with suchi a belief must 
commence every religious view, of universal history. And it 
is only with this religious belief, and perception of the traces 
of divine revelation, wc can rightly comprehend and judge 
this primitive epoch of history. We shall prize with deeper, 
more earnest, and more solid affection the great and divine 
era of man's redemption and emancipation (^occurring as ii 
does in the middle-point of human li'^sCoryj the more ac¬ 
curately We discriminalc between what is essentially divine 
and unchangeably eternal in this revelation of love, end the 
elements of destruction which man has opposed thereto or 
intermingled therewith. And it ts only in the spirit of love 
the history of Christian times can be rightly understood and 
accurately judged. In later ages, when the spirit of discord 
has triumphed over love, historical hope is our only remaining 
clue in the labyrinth of history. It is only with sgntiinenls 
of grateful admiration, of amazement, and awe, we trace in 
the special dispensations of providence, for the advancement 
of Christianity and the progress of modern society, the 
wonderful concurrence of events towarik the single object of 
divine love, or the unexpected exercise of divine justice long 
delayed ; such as I have in the proper places endeavoured to 
point out. With this faith in Wimilive Revelation, and in 
the glorious consummation of Christian love, 1 cannot better 
oonnlude this " Philosophy of History" than with the religious 
hope I have more than once expressed, and which is more 
particularly applicabln to these times—Uie dawn of sn ap¬ 
proaching era,—that by the thorough religious regeneration 
of the stale, and of science, the cause of and Chrisliaoily 
may obtain a complete triumph on the earth. 
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Mdty el to gn iiwnnmf . 341 
Uu nmgrt hanugsiba with 
Christianity . 847 
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QeriDEiny, Its early kingdom! . 351 G^, mostly decided by theVill 89 
the election of Conrad . * . His image stamped on man’s 

Henry of Saxony appoinled loul . . , .209 

emperor .... 357 not utterly defaced . , 209 

iti poirer under the Saxon not an isolated thuu|ht . , 211 

emperors .... 357 images of in Holy Writ . 217 

lU central power the preser- His permission of evU . . 391 

ration of Europe . 35B His Spirit revealed in his* 

restored to order by Rodolpb tory .... 392 

irfHipshurgh . . 380 Godfrey, King#! Jerusalem , 367 

the root ofFrotestantiim . 402 Goerres, notice of . .48 

dirided by the Cstholics and Goethe, Schlegel's Essay on . 23 

Protestants . . 421 Gold, age of . .98 

the thirty years’ war snd Its Goths, their country and isn- 
origin .... 422 guogc .... 303 

strict maintenance of its relt* their hereditary government 304 

gtoui peace . . 433 their various emigratioDJ# . 304 

compared with other Euro- smbr^ Christianity . . 305 

peannadoni ' m' war with the Romani . 305 

during the reign of Mam Groccdias, Tiberias, occasioned 

.... 450 the first civil war in Home 258 
prior to the French revolu* Caius, the troubles he occo- 

tlon .... 450 sioned .... 259 

dm absolute principle lass in- Greece, Egyptian colouies there 221 


fluenoe there 470 its locality and colonies . 229 

division of its Protestantism 471 its ancient appearance . . 235 

Germanic tribes, ibeir mlgrt- its political hutory . 236 

tioDs to Rome . .» . 394 Greeks, their eaQiDeratiu& of 

iheir fiei]oent repulses . . 294 castes in India > . 146 

German Empire, divided . . 397 their mythology . . 153 

German phUMOphy, its errors . 471 temples destroyed by Xerxes 174 
Hi religious oharaoter . 472 their inventive genius . . 2lS 


its Inbmoy .... 47s githesed the symboUsni of na* 
sbsoluUsm Its oapltsl viee . 473 lure from tae Egyptians . 2)8 

German language, example of its employed by Psomraetichus . 322 

aAnity to the Boascrit ■ 192 their setUemenU in Lsiwer 
OhlbeUlne spirit uontinaed to S^Tpl .... 222 

# prevail m Europe > 379 Gieir couqurst of Persia . 326 

Giants desoended frw Cain 96 variety in thdr life oxul ha- 

proud and wiok^d 97 bits.228 

their hwdly violcM . 99 diatributiDn into hostile tribes 238 

their largo statuio .103 their mythedogy in s state ft 

attested DJ ■MTod writ . .104 continual change . 229 

indlvidualiT sppttr in the age their Irsditioos a Ubyriuth of 

of Davia . .105 P<*vtry oikd histoiT . 229 

thslr monuBsnte . .106 their uvigatiou and trade . 339 

Oigintio animals .104 their srchitectun simI soulp- 

Gnoftio berosy .313 ture.239 

God, whether til thlnxs are to be looke<^ on war as a trsds .330 

deduced from Hun or tirom eiuploysd by lorrigu statro . 330 

Nsturs . . . . S5 . . tIO 
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Greeks, their etnplo^^ient of » 
fllayea . . . .232 

BTUtocrscy well constituted . 232 
their commerce and priest- ■ 
hood .... 232 
their mysteries . . , 233 

their games and festivals . 233 
nearly allied to the north . 233 
of very various extraction . 234 
classification of thea . . 234 

rude and barbarous in early 
times .... 235 
their character, life, and intel¬ 
lect .... . 237 

their mythology . 237 

their poetry, its characteristic 
excellence . 233 

interwoven with their gfe^ea 238 
their narrow education . . 238, 


the Hellenic confederacy pre¬ 
served .... 238^ 
their odes .... 240 
thsir poets unequalled . . 240 

their sensual idolatry of nature 240 
their sciences . 241 

their philosophy and philoso¬ 
phers .... 242 
Ibrir power in an inhUlectnal 
sphere .... 24€ 
originators of the historical art 24 6 
their poUdcal rsdonaUam . 247 
estabUahed schools in Italy . 337 
Ungnages, fonndmtion-stoDB of 
ChrisCianity .238 

literature, its revival in the 
nlddla ages . 387 

phikMophers, their doctrines , 242 
lived in retirefnciit . 244 

predileotioDs for an aristooaej 244 
philosophy studied by the 
Roouiw . 264 

■agts, ^eir Ksoant of the pri- 
■iltive WDiid .98 

statas, hmg ihioe disppwred 246 
Gregory VII. roao to rvona the 

Chanii .332 

exGosoiuakatad Henry tV. . 360 
hja g l oat qsalirtf . . 360 

Qwlfc and Ghihnltinf, y^ir 

eoDtests .... 369 
Oapovdcrk]i0WOtotheChlDcae 12U' 


Hadr^ rebuilt Jerusalem . 283 
desir^ to reanimate Pagan- 
ism ..... 292 
Hannibal, his war wtth the Ro¬ 
mans . . . ^ . 256 

Heathenism, its origin among ' 
the Indians . . .176 

anoient. had a foundation in 
truth . . . 214 

Hebrews, inferior to theEgyp-, 

’ tlans . . . .'i67 

thep will and faith . 169 

their character often misun¬ 
derstood . .171 

their existence confined 
within one epoch . .171 

primitive traditions . . 171 

prophetic character .* .172 

their reli^on the preparation 
for Christianity .175 

their preparation for a futu¬ 
rity .902 

political constitution . . 209 

their desire for a king . 903 

kindred with the rhmnicians 905 
their constancy in their faith 979 
involved In the wan ofCnar 
and Pompey . . 279 

two parties amongst tliem . 980 
their error respecting a Deli¬ 
verer .989 

excuse for It .283 

ounsoqueocea if they had em- 
bra^ Cbristiaoity . . 286 

rebelled against the Romans 387 
overcome by Titos . 288 

their expectations of a Deii- 
iA Tcrer afiected Mahomet . W 
Hebrew alphabet, fixed and 

regulated by Mooes . .168 

Hebrew language, simiUiity 
with the ArMc . 195 

Us adipUtioo to tile He¬ 
brews .195 

not the wurce of all IsJl* 
guages .904 

Hdlffiea, a Cancasiaa race . 2J4 
Deoral ion, tbedr anceiiog . 934 
diifinsaiBBiri the IViasgl . 234 
Helots of SparU . 139 

Henry fV., of Omnany, ox- 
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communicated bj Oregi^ History, ealbemely bazarJous 

VU.. 360 is the desire to fill up its 

Henry of Soxony, appoint gaps . . .71 

En^ror Germany . 357 .axaniple of these hypotheses 72 

Henry VIII., of England, his wtierc history begins . , 73 

' singular conduct on the not to reject os impossible 

Heformution . . . 40tt what appears marrellous 

his executions . 408 in it .94 

Heraclitus, his doctrine of pri> commences wjth Coin . . 94 

^ary powers . 242 derived from tradition . . 97 

Herod, King of Folestinc . 279 only certain nations con- 

decorated the Jewish temple 279 nerted with it . . . lOS 

Herodotus, description of India 141 their number . .Ill 

remarks on the I onions . 235 their classification . .112 

the father of History . . 246 no history among the In- 

UicroglypliicB, no variety of dions .1.50 

cpoclis .... 218 its legitimate philosophy . 210 

their ckistenoe in Arabia .220 snpe^ih-ity of the Unmans .263 
Hindoo. (Bee Indian.) a labyrinth without n belief 

Hindoos, preserved their InsU- in Christianity . . 279 

tutlons unchanged . . 142 its philosophy not ^o bo 

Hippocrates, greatest master of found in isolated events .389 

mcdlclns .... 240 * shoulil never be national . 470 
Historical inTsatintioD, its fun- Homer, unequalled . . 240 

dannntal rum ■ .69 Homeric Poetry, origin of all 

an ojumpls of how to pro- arts. 237 

coed In U . .73 its elinmrlcristie excellence 2.19 

urlginated by tha Orcelqs . 240 Iliirooe, his beautiful diction . 263 
Historical details indispensable 389 Horse, soeriHre of . . 200 

History, iotroduotiou to tlie Human sacrifices widely dif- 

Ptllloiophy of . .65 fused .... 200 

from whenoQ dedaced and in the DniliUcal North. . 201 

what It must bo . .65 amungsi tho Uermons . . 297 

how to Botxe and comptehood Humboldi’s. exposition of the 
Its goncral outline . 66 Haha-Dorala . .181 

poUtl^ cvcDls form but a limit, the .... 304 
port of It .68 did not attack the Roman 

^ternol daTetopmuil of the ^ Eininre before the time of 

* mlnfibeloogitottaa much ^ AllUa .304 

as polllka .68 Hungarians, their migrations . 355 

dlstlDolioo between psutica- Chrltlianilv intreduced 

lar and unimaal .• 68 anaongit'them. .355 

imporUnoe of Itaelanienta 69 Hnss, John, refumwr in Bo¬ 
ils lesaons must vary with haniia .385 

each oM't calUngand pur- Husaitai their ernsm . . 401 

•nits .69 Hyperboreans. .81 

more adtrantageons to invea- Idolatry, rarietlas is .198 

Ugatt SDOta partlonlar Greek, its Infliaitaonmonli 241 
branch of It . .70 condemned by Christ . . 383 

inlee for treating it gene- lltamlnlfm. fbondatioa of . 432 
rally .... 71 ilsiActa . .437 
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Illiiininiltn, its influence on the Inilkns, want of political hii- 

civilisation of Europe . t43 tury .... 173 
not at variance with Chris- theiPa^ of poetry . , IBO 

tianity .... ^6 Indian jurisprudense . . 143 

its various aignidcatiODB . A6 Indian language, where spoken 140 
occasions the expulsion of Indian mythology, its peculiar 
the .Jesuits from Spain . 447 character. , , , 1S4 

an element of the revolution 455 its coincidence with our doc- 
it.s origin .... 466 trines not to be admlind 
Cliri.stian, when l^ill dawn 466 too quickly . . . IM 

Illuniines, sprung from the . obscured by truth . ' 153 

Masons .... 457 Indian philosophy, its object . 16D 
Image worship, content on . 337 aJicient, compon^ in metre . 181 
Imagination, what it is . . 164 more interesting tbaoIndiaja 

predominates in the Indian . 165 poetry . . , .182 

evinced in their architecture six systems reduced to three 182 

and poetry . 165 Ihcir classidcations . . 183 

India, in the time of Alexander Indian poetry, bean a rtrong 
the Groat . * . 138 rcscmblaoce to the H«- 

varicty in its moral and po- meric .... I8i 

hticalatspect .141 may be compared to the beat 

split into a multitude of sects 141 Christian poesy . . 181 

its foreign rani]uerorB . .144 Indian researches began by 

parcelled out into kingdoms 142 European ocbolars . . 143 

no republican states . 142 Indian sagas, represenlalion of 

its municipal institutions the primitive world . . 33 

much admired . . 143 Indian traditions acknowledge 

superiority of the English the ^riarclu . '.150 

government there . 143 lodo-Germamc languages, their 

its Icailing point the Institu- artidcial grsmniar . 194 

tion of cutes . . 144 InfanU, sacrifice of . 2UI 

its princes originally poaaea- Innocent 111,, Pope, oducated 
Bed greater weight . , .147 Frederic II. of Qtrmauy . .370 

oompoi^ with E^pt . . 138 Ionian philosophsioppiieed by 

Indians, Schlcgel’s work on 18 Parmenidca . 243 

form a striking contrut to Inquisition in t^iaia more poU- 
the Chinese . .141 ticsl than eodcaiutic^ . 336 

their cutes unchanged . 141. jlolcilact, lha perfection at m 
a republican temd^y in modem, the result of lha 

Iheir system . 142 onton of the Qieni aolc 

bsve no leguiu histories . I50 nui-o. with the 

their enthusium and idolatry empiu .... 309 

of nature .165 Iilnidca, their inverted hlstosy 

their belief In the Itinsmi- of n«ii« . . . 9S 

gratioD of soois .156 Inhabit a nwijllln ■—***-*-. 95 

Uieir philcwophy applied to Ifoo, age of . .99 

Ihc deliveranoc of the soul nnKnown to the Titanic an 99 

lyom Innamigratioo. . 160 Israetite mneinad with M 

their imaginarioa. .165' shepherd kings .221 

IrediUott of their ilsn i nt . 177 Italy, merged gvedaally Into 
Iheir arcfailectanlieiBsioB . 1771 Rome .150 
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Italy, itf rarioua nationi 
fi^ under the Lomlianli 
ita stale at the reformh- 
tlon . . ■ . 

not io Intolerant aa Spain . 

Jaina, a religious sect In India. 
their philosophy . 

Jansenism, Its injury to the 
Cilthollc cause . 

Japa^, a colony of China 

Japhet, race of In Northern 
Asia .... 

Jerome, his learning 

Jerusalem, its temple 
rebuilt by Hadrian 
siege of, by Titus 

Jethro, his daughter married 
by lilMea 

Jesuits, their first institution . 
claims to our good opinion . 
expelled from Spain 

Jewish corenanl, corner-stone 
of Christianity 
kingdom, shored the fate of 
other petty states 
swallowed up In the Homan 
empire .... 

Jews,' their expulsion from 
Spsdn—see HtArtm . 

John of Leyden, his entry into 
Munster . . . . 

Jones, Sir IV., his studies in 
Indian Uteratura 

Julian, Rmperar, sought to rc- 
Tire human laciiflccs 
altooiptcd to re-establish the 
Jews . . . . 

Ju^sprudOMie of the middle 

Kem^ ThomM a, his work . 

KlngiloinB, their partitian not 
inounipatlble with ulMty . 

Knights of St. John 

Kooss, the Chinese, described. 
slgnUcatkia of . 
origin of . 

Inmeoh, the fbunder human 
sacrifiom 

languags, its first dlrcrsity . 
cause of ... . 


250 I Lapguage, dJstingulsbing cfia- 
307 roetcristica of 1 

affinity of I 

419 Ae Semitic 

449 the Indo-Fersic 

140 the Grwco-Latin 

18S the Gothico-Tcutonic 

the American 

426 the Celtic 1 

123 the Mogiar ■' I 

' Lau-tseu, Chinese philosopher 
206 degeneracy of hU disciples 

315 Lectonia, tradition of . . ; 

266 Leibnitz, his prediction con- 
268 cernlng language 

289 his conjectures concerning 

the climate of the earth . 
168 opinion on Atheism 

406 on Chfnese primary lines . 

407 his philosophy, character of ‘ 

447 Leo X., character of 6 , ; 

Lessing on the transmigratiun 

288 • of souls . 

Lewis XL of France, consoli- 
203 dated the absolute autho¬ 
rity of his crown , . : 

203 Lewis, St., Ids last crusade 
against Egypt . ; 

396 Liberalism can nerer obtain a 
mEyority in Europe . 

407 Life, how its evils are to be 
OTcrcomc 

8 Light, system of, oorrupted by 
tlw Ouebers . . ] 

202 Literature, lectures ou, by 
Sclilqiel .... 

289 of the Homans 
^^Idry, equal to the Greeks 

STSLockc, a mere English philoso- 
394 1 pher . . . i 

I Lombards, their Incursion In 
352 Italy . I 

367 coolest between their kings 
128 and the Greek Exarchs of 

128 HaTGnna . . ! 

129 Longerity . . . 1 

Its Causes . ] 

found in Torions countries . ] 
20l Dot to be doubted . . ] 

91 Louis XIV., his fbreign policy 
94 unchristian . i 
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Loiiis XIV. streD^iened hi} 
regal preregative . 427 

Luther, Martin, liis writings . 400 
opposed to the excesses iif 
the Hussites . 401 

reprobated the rejection of 
the sacred mysteries . 404 
his or%iaal powers of mind 404 
Maccabees, laid down their 

lives for theikfaith . . 279 

Macartney's (Lord) document 
concerning the population 
of China . . .116 

fixes the commenixment of 
Chinese history in the dy- 
dasty of Chow . 123 

Macedon, its ascendency over 

Greece . ' . . 231 

Macedonian conquests ill Asia, 

their infiuenco . . 238 

MachiaVelli, hit acnte perspi¬ 
cacity and delicate discri¬ 
mination . . .■ 67 

opposed to Thomas a Eem- 

pis.395 

Magi, instituted by Cyrus . 224 

Ma^r langua^ . . 197 

Magic, practice of by primi¬ 
tive Cainitel . .93 

of the £g]^tians . 199 

its association with myi- 

215 

Magnet, known to the Chinese 120 
Maha - Bants, great Indian 

epic poem . 181 

sets forth the Vedanta phy- 
losophy .... IBl 
Mahomet, nls avendon to idol- ^ 
atiy .... A 
aSected by the ex p e c tati o n 
of a D^veia kXS 


Mahomet, his death . 829 

contest apmng his disdples . 329 
MaUbmmeduns in India . , 140 

Mahommedanism contrasted 
with Christianity . . 318 

its proscription of images . 337 
Mahometism, unitarianism of 313 
fanatism of, its rapid propa¬ 
gation of . . .* . 313 

sketch of . 320—330 

influence of trifte-spirit on' .321 
sketch of, by Guerres , .331 

Maistre, his appreciation of St. 
Martin .458 

his firmness of character, &C. 463’ 
Malays, their language di^r- 

ent from the Indiui. . 141 * 

Mammoth remains . • . .104 

Man, his primitive dwelling- 
place in the central region 
of Western Asia . . 83 

traditions of various nations 
concerning it . .83 

disparity between tbo Hoaaic 
description and the pre¬ 
sent conformatioD of those 
regions • 

hisgelatioii on earth .85 

hii affinity to the lower 
animals .83 

designed .to be the lord of 
creatioD . .86 

speech his distinguishing 
characteristic . .86 

not lo bo viewed with the 
eye of a naturalist 89 

rtealial tree . .89 

endowed with two wills . 89 
division into nations Bl 

ideDlily of origin . .91 

faUs into a state of cnnfllnt 


chosen to touch the Caaba 324 
bis poetry .... 323 
acknowledged a prophet by 


his wiib Cadljah . 325 

dlfflculty of his 

isl hlstiey 325 

his religions syatam 326 

bis pnhibitton of wine 327 

kb mtem rf mosall . 328 

kb nJght lo Mecca 329 


and confhskai . .91 

diveieily of races . 91 

their analog .92 

hu second iw . . .98 

reesdved muck IriiD aagd 

tradilkn .9* 

separatioa (d Into irikaa ■ 97 
^Ideo age . . . . fg 

in two great paitba . . 98 

silter age . . .99 
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Ian, brazen age . . 99 

iron age . . . .99 

ail degenerated . . ■ 99 

gradual decIinatWn ■ . 100 

In the present period dirided 
into two hostile divliioiu . lot 
his primitive gigantic stature 
andlonmvTty . .103 

union of the two races . . 104 

became more disfigured with 
incteasing degeneracy . 152 
his individual unity br^en . 162 
object of his intellectual and 
moral exertions . .162 

Ms moral being . .163 

his four primarv faculties . 163 

his likeness to his creator . 207 
considercd^iercly as an ani¬ 
mal .207 

his internal life .211 

his progressive and social 

development . .912 

his Immediate insiglit into 
nature . .214 

his free will . 369 

Marius,his victories . . 260 

Marriages, in India, unbwflil 
Iwtwecn persons ordiflerent 
oaste. . . . . 145 

Indispensable to the Brah¬ 
mins 'I - '1^** 

Mars, progenitor of Uio Bo- 
mans .251 

hlartcl, Charles, conquered tlio 
Arabs .3.31 

Martin, Bh, a Christian Tltoo- 

souhlst .... 4SB 

Masonic Socletiai, thalr Sym¬ 
bols .456 

their influenco . 457 

soolstias pnwendlng from 
them .... 457 

harmonised with tho SngUsh 
slate .... 458 

Chrttllan party sprang up in 
them . .458 

llaalmlllan, Ms alUancB with '. 

tile mpn . 398 

Medlei. Coamo and Tsoronsu, 
encouraged dauioalUtera- 
ture . .387 


Mclancthon, hi%opiniona akltf 
th Catholic doctrines . < 
Men of Letters persecuted in 
CJiina . . . ] 

Middle age, not a period of 
anarchy .... 
its radicoJ vice 
its art and (loctty . t . 
its architecture and painting 
its Christian phjlhsophcrs . 

. its scliolastic philosophy 
its jurisprudence 
Military service in India. 
Milicnarian doctrine 
Miiniuisa phiioaophy 
Mind, its intcnial develop¬ 
ment belooga os mueli to 
history as politics . 
Mining, priTiiilive 
Mino, a Chinc.se race 
Mitliridates, war with the Ih)- 
mans 

Modern history, Schlcgel's Lec¬ 
tures on . 

Moguls, their great power in 
the Middle Ages 
oTcrtlinw liassig, I’Dlund, 
and Siieaia . , ; 

empire, not so important as 
the llonian 
Moloch, sacrifices to 
Monaiehy, its foundations 
Moiiumeniqi rwiiaini 
Mosaic account enrroboraled 
by other nations 
ascribes the origin of here¬ 
ditary Iraile to the Coinilea 
reprvaeiits the eointptiou of 
* the world 

Mo.saic liislory, ita brevity 
Its explanaliona of science . : 
Mosaic gvoeaiugy, very dear . . 
Moses, versed in Egyptian sti- 
once .... 
his pieccpts DOPfiir mshlg lo 
Egyptian nsages 
itjectesl ail that was cormpl 
In them .... 
Dot diaqoDsntad by Egyp¬ 
tian soitsim . 

BO more primt >*>-» Msj 
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Moses, his doctrine of imui'i 
likeness to God 
Music, primitive 

of the C&inites . , •. 

cliiefly consecrated 
Mysteries, their associations . 
Mysticism, better understood 
by Europeans . 
Mythology of Qreeoe, repub¬ 
lican . • . 

of the Hindoos 

Nantes, Edict of, lamentablo 
clTects of its rerocatiou 
Nations, their ilirisions 
only a few really historical 
their number 
their classification 
their early intercourte, 
Na[H)leun, character of . 
Nature, her mute language and 
syiAbolical writing , 
adored by the Indians 
its sensuM idolatry, the fbn- 
dajneutol error of pagan¬ 
ism . . , . 

its pure and simple venera¬ 
tion , , , . 

its pure symbolism 
worshipp^ by the Gieelis . 
law of, traccil in the history 
of mankind 

Nero, sets Kome on Are . 
threw the blame upon the 
Christiana 

Newspapers, their power 
Nobility, hereditary, does not 
eaist in China . 

Normans, their naral eipedi- 
tions . . . . 

assisted the Greeks against 
the Saracens 

their part in the first ensade 
North Pole, eulogised In tradi¬ 
tion . , . . 

in what it diflkn from the 
Sooth .... 
earlieat abode of the human 
nee . , . . 

Korh, occasiont which led to 
its eailT cotonisal&i 
Northern Flnnament pnsscusci 


the TDost brilliant constel- 
210 ^tions. , .90 

96 Norway, its intolerance . . 448 

149 Nyaya philosopliy, like Buddh- 

149 ism.1.19 

215 ' founded by Gautama . . 186 

embraces logic . , 1S6 

160 discussed by the Indianajrith 

great copiousness . 197 

229 its tendency ideal . , . 197 
ISJ Odoaccr, called to the Homan 



empire , . . . 

307 

425 

QDni]uered hy Theodortc 

307 

0\ 

Olympic anil lallimiao^^uDM . 

233 

109 

Origen, his Icoiung to tlie 


111 

Gnoetics . . . . 

315 

112 

Orpheus, fuunder of the Greek 


219 

Myptories . * . 

23.1 

459 

Osiris, Ilia cunquejU 
OiymaiKlAA, hij expoditioa to 

220 

B7 

Bactriana 

220 

155 

Otho, Emperor of Germanyp 


• 

ilepoeeU the Pope 

339 


power ofcliDcMing the Pope . 

359 

215 

Orid, inferior to Iho Greclu . 

263 


Paganiam, how to be . 

199 

217 

not to be uuuidered bj mere 


218 

Pvtry 

200 

240 

iU fundjunental error . 

215 


its mjslehet 

915 

310 

PahUvM, their origin 

100 

271 

Puntinir. iU progreei in ItiJr 
and Germuj io the mid¬ 


272 

dle age .... 

374 

70 

Paris, SchJegel'i rifit to . 

9 


Parmenuka, hia doctrines 

24.3 

133 

Patagonuini of Amcrics . 
Patriarclia, desoeoded frtsn 

105 

354 

Seib . . . . 

96 


■ petedU moc 

96 

355 

their loOBerity 

103 

367 

recognUsd by the Indisaa 

150 


care for their nee 

151 

79 

Patricianj and pitdsHias of 



Rome 

sat 

80 

Uieir matoal iolensC . 

Ui^ wan coodocted M*- 

153 

81 

lioa sod 8/lU . * 

fM 


Paul, s FlksfiMB 

181 

BO. 

Puce, nothing but irsr ks^ 



under bj hmiiMi dexterity 

97 
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rebuw, the aboriginee of 

(ireece . . •. .i2a4 

Pelaigic remaliM in Italy . 2 S 0 
FerfectlblUty,pn>gmBlTe, often 
contrary to hUtory . . 208 

Fcriiani, form a point of trin- 

•itiun . . . .173 

their u^veTial coniineat .173 
leBemblance to the Indiani 
ami Uebreva . .173 

connexion with the Chinese 
and Egyptians. . . 173 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITIOKt 

» • 

Ten years Jrave elapsed since this translation first 
issued from the press. A long ^ibodc in Germany, ajjd^ 
a more exf(*isi\i; acq\*aintance with German literature, 
have convinced me, th»t the estimated had formed of the 
u'cniiis of the eminent personage who foims the subject of 
ilie following memoir, as well as of the moral and in- 
lellcclu.d influence he exerted over his age, was not 
exaggerated. In many departments of letters and phi¬ 
losophy, I perccivefl the deep traces which this remark¬ 
able .spirit had left in its passage. From onlightcnei^ 
(lernians, Protistant ns well as Catholic, in conversation'^ 
as well a.s in print, I have heard him styled, one of the 
profuundcst thinkers our countrjf ever produced?" 

At Honn, I had the honour of becoming acquainted 
with his celebrated brother, A. W. von Schlcgcl, whose 
recent loss the literary world still deplores, and who had 
[ireservcd in his advanced age s» much of the vigour 
Ilf his great intellcotual powers. There also I formed a 
fnend.sliip with the late cxccllcntDr.\yindlschmann,* jvho ‘ 
had been F. SchlcOTl’swnost intimate friend, and whose 
cxtcriieive learning anil deep philosophic views, were only 
efjualled by his fervent piety. Later, I learned to know 

9 V 

* Dr. Windisclimann was Catholic Profeasur of PhilMophy at the 
university of Doiin. His most celebrated work i.s the “History of 
Iteligion .and Plidosopliy in China and India." lie was nominated 
to tile chair o^hilosophy at Bonn, in the jipar 1818, when the 
university was lounded; and no nomination reflected more.credit 
on tile government of the late King of Prussia, or afforded more 
satisfaction to his Rhenish subjects. Py the statutes of Ihe mixed 
iiiiiversli^ of Bonn and Urealaii, the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, are eaclimntitled to llieir respective faculties of theology, 
•end to their sereml chain of philosophy and history. TheWier” 
prefeuonhips may ^ occupied indiffemilly by Catholics and Pnv 
testanls. By an arbitrary measure of the late Ring of Prussia, the 
Cniliolic chair of history gR Bonn was allowed to remain vacant for 
the spare of Rllcen yean; but his enlightened successor, on bis ac. 
cession to Ihe tbrenr, repaired Ibis injustice. 
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that distinguiahed artiat, Vcit^^ who haa married a rela¬ 
tive of F. Schle^l’a; aa' also the learned Dr. William 
von»Schlitz, who had been intimately acquainted, with 
him from his youth. Flbm thjse eminent men I learned 
interesting particulars respecting the subject of the pre- 
•edijig memoir. 

I said once to Dr. Windisohmaon, “ I thought there 
was in Frederick Schlceel atulf crlbugh to produce two 
or three great gefliuses." " You are right," Ire replied. 
Hi.s last works, “The Philosophy of Life,” “The Phi¬ 
losophy of Hiatory,” and “ 'Die Philo.sophy of I.ianguiigc,’' 
were only the prelude, or the porch, to a vaster syatom 
of philosophy. Of this I have discovered the trai es in 
Ins papers, which have been confidcil to my cure. Years 
ago, when J wrote to him, that the world was looking 
for some other great work from Iris lianiLs, he replied: 
“I am working under ground." “The truth of this 
remark," continued Dr. W indi.schmann, “ 1 now per¬ 
ceive." 

I knew only one eminent man, who though a great iid- 
inircr of the aatlictic aiftl historical work.s of F. Sehlegel, 
yet underrated his mctajdivsicul wntmgs. 'I'hi.s was a 
Catirolic theologian, 'di.stinguiahed for his great dialectic 
skill, and whofc favourite philo.aojflici* was our country¬ 
man, Duns Scotus, the Doctor gtihliltx^ of the Middle 
Age. Now the talent of dialectic ratiocination was llic 
least conspicuous of F. Schlcgel’s intellettual c|u.dilic=. 
Tliis was, [rarhaps, the only gift, which Nutuix: liad dealt 
out witl> a more ,niggard hand to her mueh-l'avourcd 
child. For ihi.s groat writer, whose worl^ arc a vast 
repertory of thoughts, hints, laorceptions, and vicw.s, on 
mstheties, history, theology, and meuiphvsies—whose mo- 
mory tvas stored with the riches of till climc.i, whose 
ijBugnation was su vigorous, whose understanding was 
proiound oven to mystical intuition—this grint wntcr 
seemod not to ftosscsB the power of constructing a phi¬ 
losophical system, fastened and bound in by a long clioin 
of reasoning. Hence he has not founded a metaphy- 
■ical aohool. And in the philosophic contest, which lor 
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tH^ last twenty-five jeare has been going on in Ger¬ 
many—a contest which, on the part (Sf the Pantheistic 
Hegel and his followers, as well as of their Chrutian 
adversaries, has been conducted in rigid dialectic forms 
—his influence has, consequ^tly, been less perceptible. 
But in opposition to the opinion adverted to above,aw-> 
may cite the huthorky af the most philosophic spirits 
of Germany—Staudlnmaier (another eminent Catholic 
divine), Molitor, Windischmann, Papst, and others, 
who have rendered full justice to the richness, variety, 
and depth of ^F. Schlegcl'l metaphysical views. 
his 'genius been more dialectic, it would, probably, 
have been less floaible, less plastic, and less universal; 
for, in man’s limited capacity, there are some talents 
which seem mutually incompatible. But i£ less distin¬ 
guished for logical precision, J|ie has, like bps brother, 
never been surpassed in the art of rhetorical method or 
arrangement. 

Ill tlic foregoing memoir his poetjy was not snfliciently 
appreciated. His religious jioems, above all, are partidu- 
larlv beautiful, and arc marked by*^at earnest, thoughtful 
tone, which runs through'all his compositions. 

In respect to his pemonal life, I 4iave one rnistalm to 
correct. It niTt ih the year 1805, but in 1809, that 
F. Schlegel was,received into the bosom of the Catholic 
Cliiiuli. Prior to taking this important step, he devoted, 
says I’rofcs.sor'AVindisclimann,* days and nights to the 
sluily of the Fatlicrs. In his early days, when he pro- 
fe.^fod philosophy ut the University of Jena, and enjoyed 
tl.e socl ety ol»a circle of most distinguished men, composcil 
of hi.s brother, Novalis, Tieck, Ritter, Fichte, Schelling, 
Schleierniachcr, and occasionally Gdthc ; he was fre- 
ijueiitlv fjue.'tioned as to his rcfigioos opinion.^, but lie 
invariably replied, " my answer is not yet reacW." 0.o.,Tro 
ocea.'-ioii lie declared in a letter to a friend ; “ I regard the 
Calhiilic t’liurcli’as the greatest historical authority on tlie 
earlli.” Vague, undcQncd, and unsettled as were his 

•Sc llic inlcrminc inlrodiiclion lie prefixed lo F. Setilegel'i 
posihiiinaiis works, publUlird ID 1837. 2 vols. Bodd. 1837. 
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religious principles in cajly lifc,_and led away as he then was 
by the pleasures W the world, still his strong love for Plato 
thtf most orthodox of heathens,—his fervid passion for 
Art in all her forms—hi#spirit *f historical research, which 
acted as a countcr|K)iBc t^ his metaphysical speculations ; 
■i*tly, hia eminent sobriety of judgment, .served to guard 
him not only against the vul^r imtionah'smf fiut against 
those more seductive errori^nt a sifbtlc Pantheism, which 
then fascinated many of the eminent men with whom he 
associated. Though he then delighted in the writings of 
that extraordinary mystic, facob Heliinen, lie knew, a.s 
his early philosoiihical Icctiiies show, how to distinguish 
what was sound and excellent in Uicin fruin what was 
erroneous and dangerous. 

One of llic most amiable trait.s in tliis great man’s cha¬ 
racter, aryl which he signed with his illustrious friend. 
Count Stolbcrg, was an unfailing swcctne.ss of charity. 
A harsh, inU-mperiite, aerimoiiiou.H zeal wa.s not only ab¬ 
horrent from hi.s nature, hut was regarded by liim as most 
detrimental to tlie best interests of religion. 

Great as was the ii\/TuL‘nce of his writings over tile god¬ 
less generation, in which hi.sdestiny wift east, that iiitlueiieo 
isliKcly to iiierea.se in llie lx iter tiiiu s that liave .sueeeeded ; 
and the homage which he wrun^frftmnjany a reluetint 
contemporary, will be cheerfully and uponlaiicously ac¬ 
corded to liim by an ^inaiiiiiious po.stcritv 

3o(*, IHIA. ’ ' 
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The inoft impoitant subject, ami tlic llret problem o 
pbilnsciphy, is the reslnration in man of the lost image o 
Goil; so liir as this relates to science. , 

Should this rc.storation in tlu^ internal consciousnesa hr 
fully understood, and really brought about, the object ol 
pure philosophy is attained. 

To jKiint out historically in reference to the tvhok 
human race, and in the outward conduct and experience 
of life, the progre.s.s of this resforation in the various 
periods of the wortd, eoifttitutes tfie object of the " Plii- 
lo.sophy of History." • •' 

In this way„we Hiall clearly sec how, iti the first ages 
of the world, tJic original word of Divine revelation 
fonned the firm central point of iiiith for the future rc- 
u™in of the dispersed race of man; how later, amid the 
various power, intellectual as well as political, which, in 
the middle period of the world, alNrul^ng nations I'xertcd 
on their tiiiws according to the measure allotted to them. 
It w.'is alone the jxiwer ol eternal love in the Ch’nsliah 
religion avhich truly emancipated and redeemed mankind: 
and h#w, la-stly, the pure light* of this Divine truth, 
universally diflused through the world, and thromji all 
science—the term of all Christian hope, and Divine 
promise, whose fulfilment is re.scrved for the last period 
ol consummation—crowns in conclusion the progress of 
this restoration. 


A 
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W}ijf the proCTcsB of^thisregtoration inhuman history, 
according to the word, the power, and the light of God, 
as Well as the struggle against all that was opposed to 
this Divineprinciple in humanity, can be clearly described 
and pointed out only bjj a vivid altetcli df the ditferent 
■uations, and particular periods of the wor^d; I have 
alleged the reasons^ in various pSssages of "the present 
wort. With this view, I _navc, Ihr the .purpose of my 
present undertaking, availed myself, as far as these disco¬ 
veries lay within my reach, of the rich acquisitions which 
the recent historical researches of the lasj. ten years have 
furnished for the better understanding of the priiflitivc 
world, its spirit, its languages, and its monuments. 
Besides the well-known names mentioned with gratitude 
in the tcxl^ of Champtollion, Abel Uemusat, Colcbrookc, 
my brother, Augustus JVilliam Von Schlegcl, the two 
Barons Humboldt; and for what relates to Natural His¬ 
tory, G. H. Schubert; I have to name with the utmost 
commendation for th» section on China, “ Windischmann’s 
Philosophy;" and for what relates to the Hebrew Tradi¬ 
tions, drawn from tb(;*e.soU.'ric doctrines and other Jewish 
Bou/ccs of information, whieli" are iTcrc mo.st copiously 
used, I have been imieh indebted to a very valuable work 
which appeared at Frankfort, 18^7, (ntiycd, “ Tlie I’hi- 
losophy of Tradition," and which reflects the highest 
honour on its anonytnous author.* To these I might add 
tlio names of Niebuhr, and llaumcr; but in the Ster 
periods of history we are not so much concerned about 
new researches on certain special (Mints as about a right 
pomp^irison of things alreadv known, and a joist conception 
of the wliolc. In the " I’liilosophy of History," historical 
events can and ought to be not so much matter of dis¬ 
cussion, os matter for rxample anil illuslrntion; apd if on 
tliM* points, where llie rescnrclies of ttle learned into 
antiquity arc as yet incoinplete. any historical particulars 
• The niillioris now kiintrii i,i In- Pmfe-isor Kluliior. Tliciecoad 
part of Ulii work luu juil appraretJ in (icmiany.— i'raai. 
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sKoiiId, in despite of my utmost diligence, bare been imper¬ 
fectly conceived or represented, yet tHb main result, I 
tnist, will in no case be thereby materially impaifed. • 

The following sketch of4hc subject will show the order 
of tlic Lecturos, and give a general insight into the plan 
of the work. The first two Lectures embrace, along w«la 
the Introduetion, the •question of man’s relation towards 
the earth, the divisioi! of mankind into several nations, 
and the two-fold condition of humanity in the primitive 
worlil. 

Tlic subjects discussed in llie seven succeeding Lectures 
arc Js follows—the antiquity of China, and tho general 
.sy.stein of her empure—tlie mental culture, moral and 
])ipliileal institutions and philosophy of tlic Hindoos—the 
.'•l ienee and corruption of Egypt—the sclcijtion of the 
lli'hrew people for the inaintcniyicc of Divine ^cveiation 
in it.s purity—the destinies and special guidance of that 
nation—next, an account of those nations of classical 
anlirpiity, to whom were assigned, a mighty historical 
power, and a paramount influence over the world—su^h 
as the Persians, with their Nature-lVorship, their manners, 
and their conquests®—the Greeks, ivith the spirit of their 
.'ciciicc, and dominion—and the Remans, together with 
the universal cqjpird which they were the liht to establish 
m Euro|x-. Thunext five Ijccturcs treat of Christioiiitv, 
its consolidation and wider diffusion throughout the world 
—if the emigration of the German tribes, and its con- 
ser[ucnccs—and of the Saracenic empire in the brilliant 
age of the first Caliphs. Then follows^n account of the 
various epouiis and the various stages of the pr^grestj 
which the modem European nations have made in science 
and civil polity, according to their use and application of 
iJic liglg. of truth, vouchsafed to liicm. So the subjects 
here treated arc*-the establishment of a Christian impscial 
dignity in the old German empire—the great schism of 
ihc \V csl, and the stmggles of the middle age and the 
period of the Crusades down to the discovery of the New 
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W orld^ aiyt the new awakening of science, 'flic three 
following Lectures arc devoted to the Religious War.s, the 

[ leri^ or SlumiiiiaiB, and the time of the French Revo- 
ution. I 

■> The eighteen^, and concluding Lecturq turns on the 
iccyailing spirit of the age, and on the universal rege¬ 
neration of. ^^oty. , 1 . ‘ 

Wo have yet to mhke the following ob-servations with 
respect to this undertaking,'in whicli we have attempted 
to ly' the foundations of ;i new general Philosophy. 

The first awakening and«cxcitcmcnt of human con¬ 
sciousness to the true perception and kno\Vlcdgc of t-uth 
has been already unfolded in niy work qn the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Life." 

To ])oint out now tire progrcB.sivc restoration in liunian- 
ity of the ellaccd imago of God, according to tlic gra¬ 
dation of grace in tho varinu.s periods of tlie world, from 
the revehiliiin of tlic beginning, down to tlie middle 
revelation of rcdemjitjon and love, anil from tlic latter to 
tilt bust consiiiniiiatiun, is the object of this " Philosophy 
of History." • 

A thini work, trealing of the science of thought in 
the department of ihith -and nature, will, widi mure 
immediate rcibrcnce to the Philei.sophy of Language, 
comprehend the complete restoration of* constioiisncss, 
according to the triple divine principle. 

It is my wisli that this work should, as soon as circum- 
Btanecs will permit, ^-cdily follow the two works “ Tlic 
Philosophy of Life," and " The Philosophy of History," 
now presented to the Public. ^ 


rimaa. Sep4. 0 <A, 
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"^mltopn^ for ■ Ufto which coold support me under orciy 
Aolllltude of fojfune, it would be a taite for teadiUg. Giro a man 
thll Ulte, an^ moderately the ^eani of gratifyiog It, and you can 
tow^y flaQ to make of him a happy man; nnleti indeed you place 
before him a perrerte lelsotloa of booki. You bring him into contact 
wlth.tiM beat wciety of enry age, with the braveit, the noblest, the 
panib oharacUiri which hare adorned humanity ; you make him an 
:3ahaUtantof ercry dime, a (Mzen of erery citjr." — Sir Jn. HtrtckeU, 
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